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AS IT MIGHT BE. 


THe India Council, new 
style, was assembled in an- 
xious conclave. Calcutta was 
hot—damply hot, and honour- 
able members perspired heavily 
as they sat at the baize-cov- 
ered table; above their heads 
the electric fans hung motion- 
less, for the machinery, owing 
to some cause or another, was 
out of order. Severe remarks 
on the inefficiency or contum- 
acy of his subordinates had 
already been addressed to the 
Hon. Minister for Public 
Works, who had _ defended 
himself with eloquence, while 
wiping his damp hands nerv- 
ously upon the pink blotting- 
paper which lay before him. 

The President of the Con- 
federated States of Hindustan 
was addressing the Council. 
He stood on the steps of his 
richly decorated gilt chair— 
almost a throne—which had 
been imported from Paris; 
above his head hung an alle- 
gorical picture representing 
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“India the Motherland.” Up- 
on the heavy gilt frame of 
this was a plate informing the 
world that it had been pre- 
sented to the Confederated 
States of Hindustan by the 
Independent Labour Party of 
Great Britain, “in token of 
admiration of the success 
which has crowned the efforts 
of Indian patriots to throw 
off the yoke of the foreign 
oppressor ”—the last two words 
were inscribed in scarlet letters, 
and the whole inscription was 
so long that the engraver had 
been compelled to exercise all 
his art to settle it comfortably 
into the limited compass of the 
brass plate provided. 

The President, who spoke at 
great length and with evident 
emotion, naturally used Eng- 
lish as the medium of his 
remarks, and his concluding 
sentences had evoked a perfect 
hurricane of applause from his 
audience. 

“¢Come the four corners of 
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the world in arms, and we 
will shock them.’ Yes, gentle- 
men, we will shock them very 
heavilee, so that the burnt 
child, twice bitten, shall fear 
the fire.” 

The honourable members 
cheered vociferously as the 
President resumed his seat 
upon the throne-like chair and 
wiped his streaming brow; but 
anon, heavy gloom sat once 
more upon the Council. 

The members had _ been 
hastily summoned to meet a 
dangerous crisis, and the Presi- 
dent, His Excellency Biswas 
Kalamji, had been explaining 
to them the dangers which 
they were now called upon to 
face. 

The Right Hon. Mr Mukirji, 
Minister for War, had that 
morning come to him with in- 
telligence of the gravest nature. 
The troops in the Punjaub were 
in a state of mutiny; into the 
causes of that he did not pro- 
pose to enter, rather leaving 
them to the Minister himself 
to explain. While still pon- 
dering over this serious state 
of affairs, the Foreign Minister 
had driven furiously to his 
house to inform him that the 
Maharajah of Nepaul had, 
positively without rhyme or 
reason, suddenly declared war 
upon the Confederated States 
of Hindustan, and was even now 
believed to be upon the point 
of invading their territories at 
the head of a large army of 
Gurkhas. Several members had 
shuddered at the very thought 
of an irruption by these bar- 
barians, and one had murmured 
something apt about Attila and 
his Huns. 
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The question before the 
Council was, briefly, to decide 
what was to be done, and the 
Minister for War now rose to 
do his part. He rose, he said, 
with a mens conscia recti, and 
he proceeded to tell the Council 
that the troops in the Punjaub 
had been in a very serious state 
of ferment for some months, 
In the first place, they had 
flatly declined to serve any- 
where outside theirown country 
of the Punjaub, which really he 
thought, upon due reflection, 
was perfectly reasonable on 
their part. But there had 
been a very serious breach of 
discipline upon the part of the 
Sirhind Brigade, who had 
actually chased off the parade- 
ground the eminent Bengali 
officer who had been sent to 
take over the command of that 
brigade. Something similar 
had occurred at Rawul Pindi: 
an officer, for whose merits he 
could answer (since he was a 
near relative of his own), had 
been selected for the command 
of the 2nd Division, whose 
headquarters were at Pindi, 
but on arrival at the railway 
station, after a fatiguing 
journey from Calcutta, he had 
been met by a disorderly mob 
of soldiers who refused to let 
him alight from the train. 
These, uttering murderous 
threats, had then sent this 
officer all the way back to 
Calcutta with an _ insulting 
message to himself. He had 
not mentioned these matters 
in Council, for he was un- 
willing to alarm honourable 
members with reports of what 
he felt sure at the time were 
merely sporadic outbreaks on 
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the part of a high-spirited and 
chivalrous soldiery. 

Certain other reports had 
reached his ears. One of these 
was to the effect that the 
garrisons of stations upon the 
North-West Frontier had evacu- 
ated their posts en bloc. These 
posts had been held by certain 
troops from Madras and 
Bengal, for, naturally enough, 
the Punjaub troops had valid 
objections to being placed in 
all the unpleasant stations. 
But the regiments from down- 
country had also in their turn 
objected — very naturally, he 
thought—to being compelled to 
reside at places which were at 
once distant from their homes 
and very uncomfortable as 
regards climate and surround- 
ings. They had therefore left 
them, and were now, he 
believed, marching to the 
various centres in which they 
had been recruited, with the 
exception of a Madras unit 
which, the Minister of Marine 
informed him, had command- 
eered a transport at Karachi, 
and was now believed to be 
upon the sea. Such failures 
in duty were of course wrong 
in principle, but he ventured to 
say that they were essentially 
unimportant at this time, so 
much so that he had not 
troubled the Council with a 
report, for the Council knew 
as well as he did that the 
Pathan tribes were in a state 
of unwonted quiescence, and 
that the Amir had only re- 
cently made many protesta- 
tions of friendship. Moreover, 
he had sent as a gift to the 
more important of the trans- 
Frontier mullahs certain sums 


of money which would other- 
wise have been expended upon 
the pay and maintenance of 
the Frontier garrisons. In 
any case, he reminded hon. 
members, any irruption by 
the tribes or by the Afghans, 
little as this was to be feared 
or expected, must necessarily 
fall first upon the Punjaub, 
and that was very distant from 
the more important centres of 
their beloved country. 

Lastly, there was one thing 
further that he must just 
touch upon; for, absurd as it 
was, it might have served as 
a pretext for the mutiny of 
the forces of the Punjaub. 
It was alleged by the soldiers 
that their pay was some 
months in arrears: they had 
had the hardihood to com- 
plain that for six months no 
pay had reached them. As 
to that charge he had an 
explicit answer: it was false. 
The Paymaster-General was 
a personal friend of his own, 
and he could therefore vouch 
for the financial purity of 
one whom he knew to be a 
high-minded patriot; but 
more than that, upon inform- 
ing the Paymaster - General 
of the complaints made, that 
officer had of his own initi- 
ative furnished him with 
documents and receipts which 
showed clearly that the money 
had been disbursed. Certain 
highly placed but scurrilous 
officers had then alleged that 
these receipts were forged, 
and he had sent orders a 
month ago that they should 
forthwith be placed under 
arrest and brought before a 
court-martial: he had not 
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yet received information that 
these orders had been carried 
out, but he daily expected a 
report to that effect, the delay 
being probably due to some 
trifling irregularity in the 
department presided over by 
his Right Hon. friend the 
Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

Having now vindicated his 
department from any possible 
charge of laxity or other 
faults, the War Minister pro- 
ceeded to reassure members 
as to their actual position 
in the present crisis. He 
admitted that the danger 
from Nepaul was a grave 
one, but the Gurkha army 
was faced by the flower of 
the Indian troops. Bengal 
was garrisoned exclusively by 
Bengalis, and a full division 
of all arms was now being 
concentrated at Bhagpur 
under the command of Major- 
General Lal Feetajee. He 
felt he had no need to re- 
assure the Council as to the 
qualities of that officer, or of 
the gallant Bengalis whom 
he was about to lead to 
victory. It was enough for 
him to remind hon. members 
that the courage of this force 
was a pure Swadeshi article. 
There might be, he feared, 
some little difficulty as to 
transport, and possibly as to 
supply as well, but he had 
no hesitation in laying the 
burden of making the neces- 
sary arrangements upon the 
shoulders of the capable 
Feetajee, who was as able 
as he was gallant, and the 
Council need have no fear as 
to the efficacy of the ar- 
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rangements made. As to the 
mutinous army of the Pun- 
jaub he had no fear, no, none! 
The news of the invasion of 
their beloved country by the 
Gurkha hosts would rally 
them like a trumpet -call to 
the banner of their country : 
while the heroes of Bengal 
stemmed the onward rush of 
the invading hordes, the 
gallant Sikhs and the fear- 
less Mussulmans of the North 
would approach their fiank, 
and, catching them unawares, 
drive them to the very devil. 
Let them, then, put their trust 
in the Army, and all would be 
well. 

The War Minister here re- 
sumed his seat, but there was 
no great show of enthusiasm 
at his sanguine words; some 
members of the Council were, 
in fact, debating already in 
their minds as to the best 
place of safety, and the Presi- 
dent himself was rejoicing at 
his own sagacity in having 
placed his capital securely in 


Europe. 

The Minister of Railways 
now rose to say that he 
feared there might be 4 


little delay in the concen- 
tration of the troops men- 
tioned by the War Minister: 
owing to this being the season 
of harvest, a large part of the 
available rolling-stock, which 
the Council knew well was 
no longer maintained on the 
same extravagant scale as 
that adopted by their late 
oppressors, was unfortunately 
at the present time engaged 
in carrying wheat from agri- 
cultural centres in the Pun- 
jaub to the port of Karachi. 
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He could not at short notice 
give details as to the amount 
of rolling-stock which was im- 
mediately available, and there 
might be some further diffi- 
culty in collecting this, as 
there had been friction lately 
between the various grades 
of railway personnel. How- 
ever, he trusted that all 
would be well. He, as had 
always been his practice, 
would spare no efforts in 
serving their glorious State. 

At this point the President 
suggested that the Council 
should adjourn till the follow- 
ing day: he did not underrate 
the gravity of the position, but 
he was confident of his country 
and his countrymen. He felt 
assured that every measure 
was now being taken that 
could be taken, and though not 
wishing to count all his eggs in 
one basket before they were 
hatched, he predicted that 
glorious and bloody victories 
would be the result of this 
encounter with the truculent 
Gurkha. In the meantime 
nothing more could be done, 
so let them now break up and 
meet again on the morrow to 
discuss the situation. 

Curiously enough, within 
half an hour the President and 
the Minister of War were book- 
ing passages to Marseilles in 
the offices of the Messageries 
Maritimes, where each, with 
supreme tact, pretended not to 
see the other. 

A few days later the Council 
of the Confederated States of 
Hindustan was in a state of 
sad perplexity and dismay. 

The War Minister had wired 
frequently and frantically to 


the Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in the Punjaub, inform- 
ing that officer of the imminence 
of an invasion by Nepaul, and 
ordering him—I had almost 
said imploring him—to de- 
spatch without delay all avail- 
able troops—horse, foot, guns, 
and armed police. The General, 
a@ most distinguished man of 
the old-fashioned sort, who 
still wore his shirt outside his 
trousers, maintained for some 
days a strict silence. When, 
however, he did vouchsafe a 
reply to the War Minister’s 
twenty-fifth telegram, it was 
couched in such terms as 
brought no relief to the Min- 
ister’s anxieties, for there was 
something disquieting about its 
tone :— 

“Never fear; we are coming 
to Calcutta too.” 

That was all, and not another 
word could the General be in- 
duced to write or telegraph. 
Communication was, in fact, 
pretty well cut off with the 
Punjaub, for though a few 
trains ran to that province, not 
one came back, and the Council 
was really seized almost with 

anic. 

The attitude of the Madras 
troops was far more correct, 
but scarcely more comforting, 
for they could not be persuaded 
to march northwards: it was 
known, for they said it them- 
selves, that they loved the 
Motherland at least as dearly 
as did others, and they pro- 
tested in lengthy telegrams, 
classed as “State Urgent,” 
their eagerness to shed their 
blood in its defence. But in 
the same telegrams they in- 
sisted with great obduracy that 
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it was their duty to do this 
only in the southern parts of 
India, and they pointed out 
that the defence of hundreds of 
miles of sea-coast lay upon their 
devoted shoulders. The atti- 
tude of Ceylon was most un- 
friendly, while its geographical 
position was itself a menace to 
the Motherland, and they were 
not the men to shirk a duty 
merely because it was full of 
danger. 

The Madras troops were, in 
short, convinced of the para- 
mount necessity of staying 
where they were, and the local 
Commander - in - Chief _tele- 
graphed to Calcutta the earnest 
wishes of his army for the 
success of its brothers-in-arms : 
he assured the War Minister 
that every soldier of his com- 
mand, down to the youngest 
drummer- boy, felt supremely 
confident of the overthrow of 
the Nepaulese, and he added 
that in every Madrasi bosom 
there reigned a deep and keen 
regret that stern duty pre- 
vented the army from taking 
its proper share in the glories 
of the stricken field. His 
telegram must have cost the 
Confederated States quite a 
number of rupees, and it 
failed to assuage the Council’s 
alarms. 

But all was not yet lost; 
Nepaul tarried, and to bar the 
way of the invader General 
Feetajee was assembling at 
Bhagpur the flower of his 
troops. Their concentration 


took a little time, for the rail- 
ways were available in only a 
limited degree, while for want 
of proper commissariat arrange- 
ments the General was com- 
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pelled to resort to a military 
execution of the country 
through which he passed. The 
country - folk were no true 
patriots, and they excited the 
General’s disgust by the un- 
willingness with which they 
disgorged their food-stuffs and 
received in exchange receipts 
signed by his supply-officers, 
However, in a week he had 
succeeded in assembling at 
Bhagpur a force which, though 
not formidable in numbers, was 
in every other way a magni- 
ficent body of men. It was 
composed exclusively of Ben- 
galis, and officered by those 
who had taken leading parts 
in the agitation against the 
late oppressors. The physique 
of his infantry was splendid ; 
it was composed of burly, 
broad-shouldered men, each of 
whom looked and felt ready to 
eat half a dozen undersized 
little Gurkhas, and its firm 
foundation of Swadeshi cour- 
age was crowned and completed 
by the most modern thing in 
French rifles. The battery of 
Creusot guns was worked by 
gunners who were thoroughly 
well versed in the most intricate 
theories of artillery science, and 
by drivers who, at stables, were 
wont to cap each other’s quota- 
tions from the standard hand- 
books of veterinary lore. The 
eyes and ears, and some of the 
teeth too, of this formidable 
force, consisted of two regi- 
ments of cavalry, the Dacca 
Dragoons and the Asansol 
Lancers. Finely mounted and 
splendidly equipped, they were 
in all respects equal to the best 
Household Cavalry of Europe, 
and woe betide the infantry 
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upon whom their thunderous 
charge was launched. 

General Feetajee himself was 
a fine example of a self-made 
soldier: starting life as a 
clerk in a Government office 
under the late oppressors, he 
had gradually pushed himself 
up and up and up, till at length 
he had exchanged the red-tape 
of the official for the gold-belt 
of an officer. Diligent as a 
clerk, he was more sO as & 
soldier; Clausewitz he looked 
upon as @ familiar friend, while 
he had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the modern 
school of French strategy. He 
had, in short, the whole theory 
of war at his finger-tips, and 
he was ready and eager to put 
his knowledge to the supreme 
test of the battlefield; and in 
this most soldierly desire he 
felt himself supported by his 
men, who had already bestowed 
upon him the sobriquet of ‘‘ The 
Bengal Tiger.” 

It was, then, a fine sight that 
met his eye as he rode to the 
parade- ground to review his 
men: seven thousand infantry 
were lined up before him, with 
the guns upon the right, and 
as he surveyed them his heart 
swelled with pride, and he felt 
that the leadership of such a 
force was indeed the coping- 
stone of a life which had always 
been strenuous, if at times in- 
trigué. He missed his cavalry, 
but these were in the outpost 
line watching for the invader, 
and he rejoiced to think that 
while they were out in front 
every man of the force could 
sleep comfortably in his Wil- 
lesden canvas camp-bed. He 
was about to ride slowly down 





the line when his eye was 
arrested by a little cloud of 
dust that was driving over the 
distant plain: he and his staff 
watched it as it drew near, 
until at length it materialised 
into a galloping messenger. 

“Tt looks like a dragoon,” 
cried the A.A.G. 

‘No, it’s one of the Asansols 
—I can see his lance,” an 
A.D.C. replied. 

And sure enough it was a 
travel-stained lancer who ar- 
rived upon a spent horse and 
breathlessly handed a despatch 
to the General. The Com- 
mander took it and tore it open 
eagerly, and having read it 
turned to his staff. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ Brig- 
adier Baij-Nath, writing from 
Nawabpura, ten miles from 
here, reports that his advanced 
patrols are in touch with the 
enemy some five miles to his 
front. He adds that their 
strength is as yet undeveloped, 
but that he intends to oppose 
every inch of their march 
though they be as myriad as 
the sands. He is a gallant 
fellow. Gentlemen, the parade 
is dismissed, for I must now 
formulate a plan of operation.” 

With this the General gal- 
loped away upon his snow- 
white charger, and alighting 
at his tent disappeared into 
its interior, to weave his plan 
for the undoing of the Gurkha 
foe. 

The news was soon known 
to the soldiers, and the camp 
shrilled with conversational ex- 
citement: everyone had some- 
thing to say as to the probable 
strength and dispositions of 
the enemy, and he said it as 
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loud as he could, so as to be 
heard by his fellows. The 
“moral” of the men was first- 
rate, and had the invaders 
appeared then and there, there 
is not a doubt that not one of 
them would have seen again 
the jungle-fastnesses of Ne- 
paul. 

Meanwhile the G.O.C. was 
poring over the map that lay 
before him. It was tiresome 
that his mind would not work 
in the required direction; it 
was positively incapable of 
consecutive calculation. If he 
put his force in this place the 
right flank was weak, in that 
place the position was too 
much extended for his num- 
bers; in a third, ... but he 
could only see the weaknesses 
of each position, and at the 
end of an hour he sent for the 
Staff-Surgeon. 

When that officer arrived 
the General said—‘“ Major, I 
have a severe attack of dysen- 
tery; you must patch me up, 
my dear Major, so that I may 
be fit to overcome the enemy.” 

The Major was himself a 
“failed M.B.” of a university 
directed by the late oppressors, 
but he was nevertheless a most 
intelligent man, and he would 
have qualified with honours 
but for the malice of a func- 
tionary who had accused him 
of “cribbing” in the examina- 
tion. He now scanned the face 
of his beloved Commander and 
felt his pulse: he knew well 
the heart that beat beneath 
that military tunic—for they 
were cousins. 

“General,” he said in tones 
of sad decision, “ you are quite 
unfit to command at such a 
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juncture. You have severe 
dysentery and a weak heart, 
It is my duty to put you on 
the sick-list.” 

“Were it any but my medi- 
cal adviser,” said the General, 
“who thus ordered me to lay 
down my command in the hour 
of victory, I should flatly re- 
fuse. But I obey for my 
country’s sake. And, lest my 
presence should jar upon my 
successor, I will retire from 
the camp.” 

He nearly wept in his emo- 
tion. 


During the hours of night 
the camp was roused by the 
thunder of hoofs. Dragoons 
and Lancers swept through it 
and beyond it in wild dis- 
order; they cried to their 
comrades that the enemy were 
upon them, were at their very 
heels, and spurring afresh their 
jaded horses they vanished in 
a moonlit cloud of dust. 

In a moment the camp was 
afoot; the noise was deafen- 
ing, but soon silence reigned 
supreme. 

The saffron lights of the 
early Indian dawn lighted up 
six forlorn Creusot guns, and 
here and there it gleamed from 
a rifle-barrel or from the blade 
of a sabre. But not a man 
was to be seen, for all had 
vanished, —a broad track of 
discarded havresacks, cast 
accoutrements, and jettisoned 
weapons bore eloquent witness 
to the route which the army 
had taken, and to the manner 
in which they had taken it. 

Ensued a Marathon race, a 
kind of three-cornered Mara- 
thon race, in which the com- 














etitors were the now slightly 

wilted Flower of Bengal, the 
forces of Nepaul, and_ the 
Punjaub Army. The last- 
named had rather unfairly 
travelled by train for the 
greater part of the way, but 
the actual winner, the Phei- 
dippides of the race, was Gen- 
eral Feetajee, who had the legs 
as well as the start of the re- 
mainder of the Bengal Flowers. 
And so conscientious was he in 
the performance of his duties, 
that on arrival at Calcutta he 
at once engaged a _ special 
steam-tug with which to pur- 
sue a M.M. steamer that had 
sailed down the river an hour 
earlier—for upon this steamer 
were the President and the 
Minister of War, and to the 
latter it was his duty to report 
in person. The tug cost him 
a huge amount of money, but 
then his conscience was satis- 
fied. 

As to the other competitors 
in the race it behoveth us not 
in this place to say who was 
second or who was third, or 
whether they all arrived in a 
bunch. Nor does it matter 
now whether the Sikhs beat 
the Gurkhas or vice versa, or 
whether they bought each other 
off by a division of the land 
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and the loot. And it is quite 
immaterial as to what was the 
fate of the Army who, shortly 
after this, had a stand-up fight 
with hordes of Afghans who 
had broken into India; and 
nobody cares in the least what 
voice the Rajputs on one side 
and the Nizam on the other 
had in the settlement of this 
affair. It is quite sufficient to 
know that the strongest won, 
and that any one who was at 
all weak, or in any way harm- 
less, was harried to the last 
degree. No one dared ever 
after to raise his voice unless 
his arm could make good his 
words, so that the Bengalis 
found that a modest silence 
was not merely golden, but 
that it was safety itself; and I 
believe no British M.P.’s of the 
Labour Party ever again ven- 
tured to India, which was, of 
course, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, a 
very great pity—for England. 
As for the high-toned oil-paint- 
ing of the Motherland, I have 
heard that, stripped of its frame, 
it is actually serving as a mat 
beside someone’s bed, and that 
the owner has more than once 
denounced its poor wearing 
qualities. 
Scoro-INDIAN. 

















HIGH on a hill in the pleas- 
ant land that lies between the 
Itchen and the Hamble stands 
the old-world village of Upham. 
When Britain was a Roman 
province the road, traced arrow- 
wise over hill and dale from 
Portchester to Winchester, ran 
close by, abandoned these many 
centuries for easier ways along 
the valleys, and rare to-day 
is the wayfarer who breaks 
in upon the quiet of the 
village. 

The flint-built church, with 
grey mottled walls and ivy- 
covered tower of mellow brick, 
red bricks and black laid 
chequerwise, stands close be- 
side the road, and behind it 
nestles the parsonage wherein 
was born the gentle Young, 
poet of a bygone day, forgotten 
by a generation deaf to the 
placid melody of the ‘Night 
Thoughts.’ 

Two ancient yews stand sen- 
tinel beside the gate which 
leads into the churchyard, 
wherein the graves lie thick ; 
and here amongst the unre- 
membered dead, as unnoticed 
as they, sleeps through the 
long years a famous seaman, 
who, after half a century of 
faithful service, was fated to 
drain to the lees the bitter cup 
of unmerited disgrace, and to 
whom, though tardy repara- 
tion was made him, yet clings 
a stigma ill-deserved—Robert 
Calder. 

Under a stone near the 
chancel wall, where the grass 
grows thickly, the old Admiral 
lies beside the wife whose 


SIR ROBERT CALDER. 


affliction was an added gor- 
row to his last years, Moss 
and lichen cover the stone and 
hide the names, wellnigh ob- 
literated after close on a cen- 
tury of neglect, so that all 
memory of the Admiral were 
lost but for a simple monu- 
ment within the tower. Ona 
marble tablet are graven a 
crest and coat-of-arms, on 
which traces of colour still 
linger, and below them this 
inscription— 


Sacred to the filemory of 
Sir ROBERT OALDER, Barr, 


ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, 
AND 
KNIGHT COMMANDER OF THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH. 


DIED AT HIS SEAT, THE HOLT, 
IN THIS PARISH, 


ON THE IsT SEPTEMBER 1818, 
IN THE 74TH YEAR OF HIS AGE, 


TO THE GREAT GRIEF OF AN EXTENSIVE 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS, 


Nothing more; and who of 
those who idly read the words 
would guess that this was he 
who, in the year of Trafalgar, 
first met the fleets of France 
and Spain in battle, and with 
their defeat ruined for ever 
Napoleon’s deep-laid plans for 
the invasion of England. 

“To the great grief of an 
extensive circle of friends and 
neighbours.” What contrast 
here to the “mourning of 4 
mighty nation,” amidst which, 
thirteen years before, his great 
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comrade Nelson had been laid 
to rest. What contrast this 
simple tablet to the soaring 
column whence looks down 
“the greatest seaman since 
the world began,” this modest 
village church to London’s 
Cathedral For Calder might 
have won a place in the love 
and admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen, not indeed as the 
peer of Nelson, but with Rod- 
ney and Duncan and Jervis. 
To him was given the chance 
of destroying the fleet which 
threatened England’s safety, 
which Nelson had sought so 
long and eagerly and was yet 
to gain, and which, had Calder 
seized it, would have won him 
gratitude and fame imperish- 
able and an honoured resting- 
place amongst England’s illus- 
trious dead. Not “under the 
Cross of Gold,” but in this 
quiet country churchyard, 
Calder lies unhonoured, may- 
be a resting-place not unfitting, 
for even the victory he won is 
nameless. 

Who does not feel a touch of 
pity? For Calder deserved 
well of his country, and though 
before he died atonement was 
made for the wrongs inflicted 
on a gallant sailor, yet in his 
grave he has not been spared 
the obloquy from which he 
suffered living, by contrast the 
further to exalt the fame of 
Nelson, whose generous protest 
on his behalf against “insinua- 
tions that Nelson could have 
done better” has fallen on deaf 
ears. Jealous, mean - minded, 
pusillanimous, unpatriotic, these 
are amongst the epithets with 
which is still assailed the 
memory of one whose recti- 
tude marked him amongst his 
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fellows in the golden age of the 
British Navy. 

The Calders were an ancient 
Scottish family of Morayshire, 
connected by marriage with 
the great Gordon clan, and at 
one time possessed of consider- 
able wealth. There is a tradi- 
tion that James Calder, then 
head of the family, was 
honoured with the friendship 
of James, Duke of York, who 
graciously condescended to 
borrow money of him for 
commercial speculations, and 
who, become king, proved not 
unmindful of his friend, creat- 
ing him a baronet of Scot- 
land. But the loan was never 
repaid: before it could be 
recovered the king was a 
fugitive. 

Sometime during the first 
half of the eighteenth century 
Sir James Calder of Muirton, 
third baronet and grandson of 
the first Sir James, quitted 
Scotland to settle at Park 
Place in Kent, taking to wife 
Alice, daughter of one Admiral 
Robert Hughes, who in due 
time bore him four sons and 
three daughters. He was a 
man of some influence, and for 
many years, when George III. 
was king, filled a minor post at 
Court as Gentleman Usher to 
the Privy Chamber of Queen 
Charlotte,—an appointment 
which he owed to his brother 
Scot, Lord Bute. 

Robert Calder, Sir James’s 
youngest son, was born on the 
2nd July 1745, and was sent 
to school at Maidstone; but his 
schooling was of the briefest, 
and before he was twelve years 
old he was appointed midship- 
man in the Navy, in which his 
eldest brother, Thomas, was 
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already serving.’ Only a few 
months before had come to its 
tragic close the career of Ad- 
miral John Byng, which, save 
in its more fortunate ending, his 
own was destined to resemble 
so nearly, and from which it 
had been well had he taken 
warning. In an age of which 
the essential savagery was but 
thinly hidden by a veneer of 
conventional refinement, the 
outery against the luckless 
Byng for his failure to relieve 
Minorca was memorable for its 
exceptional ferocity, and his 
execution on the quarterdeck 
of his own flagship sent a thrill 
of horror through the civilised 
world, which the lapse of a 
century and a half has not 
availed todeaden. Boy though 
he was, Calder must have 
been familiar with Byng’s 
melancholy story, and when, 
nearly fifty years later, he in 
his turn became the object of 
blind popular fury and stood 
to take his trial, it must have 
come back to him with peculiar 
horror. 

Years of neglect had brought 
the Navy to a state of ineffici- 
ency almost without parallel 
in our history, and for an in- 
sight into the conditions of life 
on board ship when Calder 
joined one has but to turn to 
the pages of Smollett, himself 
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once a ship’s surgeon. The 
dark picture of the ignorance 
and brutality which prevailed 
on some of the ships, and 
which is depicted in ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ would be almost in- 
credible were it ‘not amply 
confirmed by other sources, 
and that the novels of Field- 
ing, the canvasses of Hogarth, 
portray a state of civilisation 
amongst landsmen almost 
equally barbarous. Yet not 
all the ships were bad nor 
all the commanders ignorant 
tyrants: against Oakum and 
Crampley fairly may be set 
Trunnion and Bowling, and the 
simplicity, the sterling worth, 
and surpassing honesty of the 
British seaman have no stouter 
champions than Smollett and 
Fielding themselves. A new 
order of naval officers was 
arising, men devoted to their 
profession, as earnest in study 
as they were courageous in 
action, and it was under men 
like these that, in the closing 
years of George II., were laid 
the foundations of the British 
Empire of to-day. 

Like many another lad in 
those days, Calder began his 
career under the protection of 
a kinsman, his cousin Captain 
James Sayer, commanding the 
64-gun ship Nassau, on which 
he spent four eventful years.’ 





1 Thomas Calder was drowned on the foundering of the Namur. 


Henry, the 





second son, who succeeded to the baronetcy, joined the Army, and served with 
distinction at St Lucia, rising to become a Major-General, Colonel of the 30th 
Regiment of Foot, and Lieutenant-Governor of Gibraltar. A third son and two 
daughters died in infancy. Alathea, the surviving daughter, married Admiral 
Robert Roddam. 

2 In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ it is stated that Calder was first 
appointed to the Chesterfield, Captain Sawyer, and was with him at the capture 
of the treasure-ship Hermione. This account follows a biographical notice in 
‘The Naval Chronicle,’ vol. xvii., which was corrected in vol. xxvii. apparently 
from information supplied by the Admiral himself. The mistake obviously arose 
from the resemblance of the names Sayer and Sawyer. 
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The Seven Years’ War was 
raging, and in every quarter 
of the globe fighting between 
England and France was in 
progress. Sailing in 1757, the 
Nassau formed one of a squad- 
ron destined for the capture of 
Louisburg, the famous fortress 
which barred the entrance to 
the St Lawrence, but which 
proved far too formidable for 
the forces available. Its re- 
duction was therefore postponed 
till the following year, and the 
expedition returned to Eng- 
land. On her voyage home a 
gale struck the Nassau, carry- 
ing away her masts and so in- 
juring her hull that only with 
difficulty was she kept afloat, 
to reach England with nine 
feet of water in her hold. Re- 
paired and refitted, she was 
despatched the following year 
to assist in harrying the 


French settlements on the 
West Coast of Africa. At the 
outset all went well. St Louis 


in Senegal, though defended 
by ninety-two cannon, was 
captured almost without loss, 
Calder, as naval ensign, carry- 
ing the colours at its sur- 
render; but before the island 
of Goree the expedition met 
with a severe reverse and was 
obliged to withdraw—a mishap 
avenged before the end of the 
year, when Goree was forced to 
capitulate to Commodore Kep- 
pel after a bombardment so 
furious that “the soldiers ab- 
solutely refused to stand any 
longer to their guns.” They 
had served them to some pur- 
pose, for the casualties on the 
fleet were many, amongst those 
severely wounded being Calder, 
the nature ef whose wound is 
not recorded. From Africa the 
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Nassau was sent to the West 
Indies, when, in the “annus 
mirabilis ” of Minden and Que- 
bec, 1759, she took part in the 
capture of Guadeloupe and 
in an unsuccessful attack 
on Martinique, after which 
Calder left her to serve for a 
short time on the Superb, and 
then on the Dublin 74, being 
present at the capture of 
Dominica in 1761, and taking 
part in the assault by the 
naval brigade on the redoubts 
at the capture of Martinique 
in 1762, in which year he 
was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. 

Fifteen uneventful years 
followed the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau (1763), and of Calder’s 
career during this time there 
is but scant record. He is 
known to have served on the 
Essex 64, and on the outbreak 
of the war with France, follow- 
ing the revolt of the American 
Colonies, to have been trans- 
ferred from the Terrible to the 
Victory, flagship of Admiral 
Keppel, commanding in the 
Channel. On her he was 
present at the drawn battle 
with the French under Comte 
d’Orvilliers near Ushant (27th 
July 1778),—a battle now al- 
most forgotten, but once all 
too famous by reason of the 
misconduct of a portion of the 
British fleet and of the bitter 
recriminations which ensued, 
ending in Keppel’s trial and 
triumphant acquittal. 

The following year witnessed 
both his promotion to the rank 
of Commander and his marriage 
to Amelia Bayfield, daughter of 
a county gentleman of Norfolk. 
It was a year of bitter humilia- 
tion for England, when to dis- 
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aster abroad was added immi- 
nent danger of invasion at 
home. In August the fleets of 
France and Spain, numbering 
seventy sail-of-the-line, entered 
the Channel, threatening Ply- 
mouth, and spreading universal 
terror, so greatly did they out- 
number the ships available to 
meet them; and it was during 
this time of danger that Calder, 
in command of a repeating 
frigate, first attracted notice 
by the dogged resolution with 
which he clung to his station 
when capture appeared almost 
inevitable. A year later he 
was promoted Captain, and in 
1782, in command of the frigate 
Diana, took part in Lord Hood’s 
famous relief of Gibraltar,—a 
splendid feat of arms, carried 
out with triumphant success by 
thirty-eight ships in the face of 
fifty of the allies. 

At the Peace of Versailles 
(1783) his ship, the frigate 
Thalia, was paid off, and it 
was not till seven years later, 
when war with Spain seemed 
imminent, that he was re- 
called to serve as flag-captain 
to Admiral Barrington on the 
Barfleur. The war was averted, 
and the ships commissioned to 
meet the emergency were paid 
off, whereupon Calder joined 
the Duke as flag-captain to 
his brother-in-law, Admiral 
Roddam, at Portsmouth, with 
whom he served until the out- 
break of the French Revolution 
involved England in the war 
destined to rage, with one brief 
interval, for the next twenty 
years. 

Early in 1794, in command 
of the Theseus 74, he joined 
the fleet under Lord Howe 
in the Channel, and in May 


was detached with a squadron 
under Rear-Admiral Montagu 
with orders to escort East 
Indiamen to Finisterre, and 
then to cruise in the Bay of 
Biscay with the object of in- 
tercepting a huge convoy from 
America with supplies for the 
starving people of France, 
Thus it happened that Calder 
took no part in the victory of 
“The Glorious First of June,” 
for Montagu, after recaptur- 
ing some British and Dutch 
merchantmen from the French, 
sailed for Plymouth instead of 
rejoining Howe. Ordered back 
to his station, Montagu fell in 
with and chased into Brest 
eight of Villaret - Joyeuse’s 
ships, to have himself to run 
for safety the next day before 
the remainder of the French 
fleet. 

The following year, when 
Spain had ranged herself be- 
side France and declared war 
against England and Sir John 
Jervis was despatched to the 
Mediterranean to prevent the 
junction of the allied fleets, 
he selected Calder to be his 
Captain of the Fleet, an 
appointment now more gener- 
ally known as Chief of the 
Staff. It was a post of much 
responsibility, requiring high 
professional attainments, good 
judgment, and great tact, and 
that Calder was chosen to fill 
it proves how highly he was 
esteemed as a trustworthy and 
capable officer. In all the 
fleet there was no shrewder 
judge of character and of pro- 
fessional skill, none more exact- 
ing than Jervis, than whom 
none was less influenced by 
social prestige or political in- 
fluence. Of Calder’s merits as 
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a seaman Jervis speaks more 
than once in his letters, and 
after the defeat of the Spanish 
Fleet off Cape St Vincent 
(February 14, 1797) he chose 
him to convey to the Admiralty 
his despatch announcing the 
victory, a despatch remarkable 
for its brevity and its strange 
omissions. Of Nelson, to whose 
daring initiative in heading 
off the Spaniards the decisive 
character of the victory was 
due, of Collingwood who had 
so gallantly supported his 
Commodore, of Trowbridge, 
Parker, and many another 
officer who had well deserved 
a meed of praise, it made no 
mention ; the only one named in 
it being Calder, and that merely 
as bearer of the despatch, who 
could supply any further details 
of the battle and of the state 
of the fleet that might be re- 
quired, and who “by his able 
assistance greatly contributed 
to the public service.” Al- 
though in a private letter to 
the First Lord, Jervis bore 
handsome testimony to the 
services of his officers, the fact 
that, in his public despatch, 
praise of Nelson was withheld 
was resented as an injustice, 
whilst its award to Calder, 
whose services, however merit- 
erious, by their very nature 
could not be compared with 
those of the Commodore, was 
equally resented as favouritism, 
and to this feeling may be 
attributed the detraction and 
calumny of which Calder be- 
came the object, for it is with 
reference to his conduct at St 
Vincent that his reputation has 
been assailed most bitterly. 
The accusations —_ brought 
against him have been repeated 
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so often and with such pre- 
cision of detail, as to necessi- 
tate an examination into their 
nature and their origin. It is 
asserted that he was “sus- 
pected not without reason” of 
having urged Jervis not to 
fight, by pointing out the 
overwhelming strength of 
the Spanish fleet as the 
mist cleared and, one by one, 
the ships came into view, and 
that when reporting their 
numbers to the Admiral he 
was rebuffed by the words, 
“ Knough, sir, no more of that! 
The die is cast, and if there 
are fifty sail I will go through 
them,” —an answer which so 
delighted Captain Hallowell, 
who was a passenger on the 
Victory, that he clapped the 
Admiral on the back, exclaim- 
ing, “That’s right, Sir John, 
that’s right. By God, we shall 
give them ad d good lick- 
ing!” To inform the Admiral 
of the enemy’s strength as 
soon as it was ascertained was 
clearly Calder’s duty as Captain 
of the Fleet, and that Jervis 
announced his intention to 
fight even fifty ships, although 
he himself had but fifteen, is 
possible ; but the inference that 
Calder tried to dissuade his 
chief from fighting is as un- 
justifiable as the gratuitous 
humiliation of his chosen staff 
officer by the Admiral is im- 
probable. 

In a letter to Lady Hamilton, 
written immediately after the 
battle, Nelson mentions that he 
had been told that when he 
turned out of the line to attack 
the Spanish van, Calder said to 
Jervis—“ Sir, the Captain and 
the Culloden are separated 





from the rest of the fleet and 
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unsupported: shall we recall 
them?” and that the Admiral 
had refused, lamenting that no 
other ships had followed to 
help them. That this story is 
true there is no reason to 
doubt. It is more than likely 
that Calder, watching from the 
quarterdeck of the Victory, 
drew the Admiral’s attention 
to a manceuvre so unexpected ; 
but it is evident from his 
remark that they were un- 
supported, and from Jervis’s 
answer that it was the danger 
which the Commodore ran and 
not the independence of his 
action which had prompted the 
Captain of the Fleet’s sugges- 
tion. The interpretation that 
has been placed upon it is, 
however, very different, for 
later in the evening, when 
Nelson had returned to the 
Captain, after coming aboard 
the flagship to receive the 
Admiral’s thanks and con- 
gratulations, Calder is said to 
have “hinted that Nelson’s 
and Collingwood’s action was 
an unauthorised departure 
from the prescribed mode of 
attack,” and to have drawn 
upon himself the retort, “If 
ever you commit such a breach 
of orders I will forgive you 
too.” 

But the last and gravest of 
the charges brought against 
Calder is that, having the ear 
of the Admiral, he persuaded 
him to substitute for his original 
despatch, in which Nelson had 
received due praise, another, 
in which it was omitted on the 
ground that “as Nelson had 
disobeyed the signal of recall, 
any eulogy on his conduct 
would encourage other officers 
to do the same, whilst the ex- 
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clusive praise of one individual 
would act as a discouragement 
of the rest”; and that Jervis 
was too simple-minded to per- 
ceive that “lurking jealousy,” 
and not a desire for the main- 
tenance of discipline, had been 
the motive for the suggestion, 
Thus wrote Sir John Barrow, 
one of the Secretaries to the 
Admiralty, in his ‘Life of 
Admiral Earl Howe,’ drawin 

from a foundation of fact de- 
ductions all his own. That 
Jervis had prepared such 
a despatch and, on Calder’s 
advice, had substituted an- 
other for it, is expressly stated 
by the latter himself, but jeal- 
ousy had no part in the objec- 
tions he urged, which were 
inspired only by considerations 
for the good of the service, 
Only three years before Howe 
had been prevailed upon, 
against his better judgment, 
to mention in despatches sev- 
eral officers as having specially 
distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the battle of the Ist of 
June—an innovation which had 
caused the deepest dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the fleet, every 
captain not mentioned feeling 
that a slur had been cast upon 
him. Of this Calder reminded 
Jervis, who at once recognised 
the force of the objection and 
rewrote his despatch, and in 
a letter to a friend gave as 
his reason for mentioning no 
officers by name the bitterness 
aroused by Howe’s despatch. 
Moreover, Nelson’s was not 
the only name mentioned, no 
signal of recall was made, and 
Jervis held Nelson in such high 
esteem that the assertion that 
he withheld the praise due to 
him for no weightier reason 
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than the dictation of his staff 
officer is as astonishing as is 
the fact that such an explana- 
tion of the inexplicable should 
ever have obtained credence. 
Such are the grounds upon 
which Calder has been branded 
as jealous, mean-minded, envi- 
ous of Nelson’s fame; and the 
gratuitous assumption has 
been put forward that he 
took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given him as bearer of 
despatches to belittle in Eng- 
land the credit due to Nelson. 
The stories were given to the 
world long after Calder was 
dead—Barrow’s ‘ Life of Howe’ 
being published in 1838, and 
Tucker’s ‘Memoirs of Earl St 
Vincent’ in 1843. No mention 
of them is to be found in the 
‘Life and Correspondence of 
Earl St Vincent,’ published by 
Captain Brenton, who, both in 
this work and in his ‘ Naval 
History,’ mentions Calder with 
respect and indignant sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes, 
whilst Tucker, the son of St 
Vincent’s private secretary, 
shows a strong bias against 
him. But for the outcry 
which in later years arose 
against him, giving a precious 
opening for personal spite and 
a chance yet further to dis- 
credit him, it is probable that 
they would never have been 
heard of. Nelson, it is true, 
believed that at one time 
Calder was his enemy, but at 
the date of the battle of St 
Vincent they appear to have 
been but slightly acquainted 
with each other, and between 
them there was no cause for 
enmity, nor were they in any 
sense rivals. 
Calder was accompanied to 
VOL. CLXXXVII.—NO. MCXXXIII. 
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England by Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
lately Viceroy of Corsica, and 
afterwards first Earl of Minto. 
He landed at St Ives, and, 
keeping secret his news, hur- 
ried on to London, reaching 
the Admiralty on March 3. 
The news was received with 
frantic joy. As Jervis had 
remarked on the eve of the 
battle, a victory was indeed 
necessary for England. Forced 
to abandon the Mediterranean, 
and threatened with the pros- 
pect of invasion, her situation 
seemed desperate. Consols had 
fallen to 51, whilst to find 
money to defray the expenses 
of the war the Bank of Eng- 
land, on the 26th February, 
had suspended cash payments, 
causing such acute distress that 
when Elliot with his suite 
landed at Plymouth a week 
later, the Admiral of the Port 
and other officers were barely 
able to collect fifteen guineas 
between them to pay the cost of 
his journey to London. Bearer 
of good tidings, Calder was re- 
ceived in audience and knighted 
by the King, and in due course 
received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and the gold medal 
awarded to all the senior 
officers present at the battle; 
whilst the further to mark 
their sense of the value of his 
services, the Ministry proposed 
to award him an annuity of 
£1200 a-year. This offer, with 
rare disinterestedness, Calder 
declined. “I cannot accept of 
it,” he wrote, “the situation 
and the finances of the country 
not appearing to me to warrant 
such a disposal of the public 
money.” Nor was this the 
only occasion on which his 
patriotism had taken prac- 
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tical form in heavy pecuniary 
sacrifice. Only a few months 
previously he had contributed 
£800, a year’s pay, in generous 
response to Pitt’s appeal to the 
fleet for funds to continue the 
war. 

He had his reward, for 
eighteen months later he was 
created a baronet, and soon 
afterwards was promoted Rear- 
Admiral, though it was not 
until a year later that he 
hoisted his flag on the 98-gun 
ship Prince of Wales, and sailed 
to rejoin Jervis, now Earl St 
Vincent, and commanding the 
Channel Fleet off Brest. 

Bonaparte had resumed his 
preparations for invading Eng- 
land, temporarily suspended 
during his expedition to Egypt, 
where he had left his army, 
and with the object of convey- 
ing reinforcements and supplies 
to it a squadron under Rear- 
Admiral Gauteaume slipped out 
of Brest in February 1801, and 
steering close inshore made for 
the Mediterranean. On receipt 
of the news of his escape, 
Calder was sent in pursuit 
with seven sail-of-the-line and 
three frigates, but Gauteaume 
had a long start, his destina- 
tion was unknown, and all 
touch with him had been lost. 
It was surmised that he was 
making for the West Indies, 
and thither Calder crowded all 
sail, From Barbadoes he hur- 
ried on to Martinique, and 
thence to Jamaica, and it was 
not until he dropped anchor 
at Port Royal that he learnt 
that his information was false, 
and that Gauteaume had en- 
tered the Mediterranean. His 
fruitless pursuit may be com- 
pared with Nelson’s chase of 
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Villeneuve in 1805, of which it 
was the exact converse, Nelson 
having sought his adversary off 
Egypt whilst Villeneuve wag 
making his way to the West 
Indies, the French admirals on 
each occasion succeeding in 
getting clear away, and com- 
pletely baffling their pursuers, 

At the Peace of Amiens 
(February 1802) Calder re. 
turned to England and hauled 
down his flag, only to hoist it 
again in little over a year, and 
to join Cornwallis off Brest, 
For the peace so fervently de- 
sired, and so warmly welcomed 
on both sides of the Channel, 
was not destined to last, 
Summer had not waned inte 
autumn before doubts of Bona- 
parte’s good faith arose in the 
minds of the British Ministers, 
and the work of dismantling 
the ships considered super- 
fluous in time of peace was 
abruptly stopped, soon to be 
followed by the recall of, their 
crews, and within a few days 
of the renewal of the war 
(March 1803) the squadrons 
were back at their stations, 
and every French port from 
the Texel to the Gulf of Lyons 
was closed. 

And now commenced the fam- 
ous blockade which was to last 
three years, never to be relaxed 
until the navies of France and 
Spain had been shattered at 
Trafalgar and the safety of 
England secured for a century. 
Week after week, month after 
month, year after year, 
watchers from the French 
coast could see the white sails 
of the British ships keeping 
station with dogged tenacity 
and unwearied vigilance. In 
fair weather and foul, through 
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the bitter winter gales of the 
Channel and the scorching heat 
of Mediterranean summers, the 
weather-worn squadrons kept 
their ceaseless watch, never to 
leave their posts save when 
driven from them by storm 
and tempest. 

In this arduous duty Calder 
bore his full share. Stationed 
first off Cape Clear to guard 
the Irish coast, he was recalled 
to take post off Rochefort, 
where, in September 1803, the 
welcome news that hostile ships 
had been sighted steering south 
came to break the monotony of 
the blockade. But the start 
was too great. Though he 
followed fast, and though Sir 
Edward Pellew, with a squad- 
ron watching Ferrol, en- 
deavoured to cut them off, 
the enemy’s ships, which proved 
to be the Duguay Trouin, a 74,1 
and the frigate Guerriére, suc- 
ceeded after a running fight 
at long range in reaching Co- 
runna harbour, to the mouth of 
which the chase was maintained, 
until the guns of the citadel, 
opening on their ships, warned 
the British commanders not to 
violate the neutrality of Spain. 
Promoted vice-admiral (27th 
April 1804), Calder relieved 
Pellew off Ferrol, and thither, 
after a few months with Corn- 
wallis at Ushant, he returned 
early the following year. 

Meanwhile the ships of France 
lay idly in harbour, their sails 
furled, their guns silent, their 
officers and crews unexercised, 
whilst the master - mind of 
Bonaparte was weaving plans 
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for their concentration to secure 
the command of the Channel, 
by which alone his dreams of 
invasion could be realised. At 
peace with all Europe, for two 
years the First Consul, and 
Emperor, devoted all his en- 
ergies and all the resources of 
France to the expedition which 
was to avenge on England “six 
centuries of shame and insult.” 
Every city, village, and commune 
in France, willing or unwilling, 
made contribution, according to 
its means, of men, money, or 
stores for the strengthening of 
the fleet and the equipment of 
the vast flotilla of “ praémes, 
chaloupes, cannoniéres, bateaux- 
cannoniéres, and penichées” 
building in every maritime port 
and riverside town, and destined 
to convey the finest army in 
the world across the Straits 
when once, for a few brief 
hours, the command of them 
was secured. But even for 
Napoleon the concentration 
of his scattered squadrons, 
in the face of overwhelming 
numbers and ceaseless vigil- 
ance, had proved impossible, 
and it was England herself 
who afforded him the only 
means by which it could be 
effected, by driving Spain to 
declare war, and to place her 
fleet and all her resources at 
his disposal, in a fatuous at- 
tempt to compel her neutral- 
ity by seizing as hostages the 
treasure-ships from the Indies. 

That the Emperor’s plan 
of concentrating the French 
and Spanish fleets in the 
West Indies would succeed, 





1 The Duguay Trouin was captured by Sir Richard Strachan on 2nd November 
1805, and, renamed H.M.S. Implacable, still lies at Devonport, being noted for 


sale. 
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Villeneuve, “the most accom- 
plished officer and the ablest 
tactician in the French Navy,” 
doubted from the very first, 
and yet it came near enough to 
success to make it conceivable 
that this might have been 
achieved had its execution been 
entrusted to a man of greater 
resolution than he. Gauteaume, 
indeed, with his twenty - one 
ships, was never able to leave 
Brest, so rigid was Cornwallis’ 
blockade ; whilst Gourdon made 
no attempt to break out of 
Ferrol and Corunna, although, 
to oppose the fourteen French 
and Spanish ships under his 
command, Calder, ceaselessly pa- 
trolling outside, had never more 
than nine; but Villeneuve from 
Toulon, Gravina from Cadiz, 
and Missiessy from Rochefort, 
all succeeded in reaching the 
rendezvous. 

Calder’s position was now 
one of extreme danger. As 
early as April he had received 
orders to retire to Ushant if 
the combined fleet sailed north- 
ward, and early in July he was 
warned to be on his guard 
against its return from the 
West Indies. He had asked 
for more ships, which Corn- 
wallis was unable to supply, 
and with prophetic instinct he 
wrote, “A drawn battle would 
be to England a defeat in the 
eyes of the world and to me 
certain destruction for ever, 
but such cards as are dealt 
me I shall play to the greatest 
advantage for my king and 
country.” 

It was generally expected 
that he would fall back and 
avoid an action. In a letter 
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to Nelson, just back from his 
fruitless pursuit, Collingwood 
anticipated the liberation of 
the Ferrol squadron as a 
matter of course, and added 
with reference to Calder, “the 
constant anxiety of the situa- 
tion is wearing him down.” 
The story of the voyage of 
the combined fieet is familiar 
enough, as is the manner in 
which the news was brought to 
England and how it was acted 
upon. Yet is this worth re- 
telling, for in the naval history 
of the world there is no more 
notable instance of accurate 
judgment, instantly arrived at 
in the face of an unexpected 
strategical situation or of fear- 
less assumption of responsibility 
in so grave a crisis. Captain 
Bettesworth of the frigate 
Curieux, who had been de- 
spatched from the West Indies 
by Nelson to warn the Ad- 
miralty of the danger, and who 
had passed the combined fleet 
“sailing badly,” reached White- 
hall late on the night of the 
9th July, and his despatch, 
with its momentous news, was 
not delivered to Lord Barham, 
the First Lord, till the follow- 
ing morning. Without waiting 
to dress, the aged Admiral 
dictated orders to Cornwallis 
to raise the blockade of Roche- 
fort and Ferrol, and reinforcing 
Calder by the squadron under 
Rear-Admiral Stirling to send 
him a hundred miles to the 
west of Cape Finisterre, so that 
the allies might be fought at 
sea before they could be sup- 
ported by the squadrons await- 
ing them in the French and 
Spanish ports, —orders which 
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were on their way to Corn- 
wallis before the clock struck 
nine. They reached him at 
Ushant two days later, and on 
the 15th, seven days after 
Bettesworth landed at Ply- 
mouth, Stirling joined Calder 
with six sail-of-the-line off 
Ferrol, and the fleet, now 
numbering fifteen sail-of-the- 
line, two frigates, a cutter, and 
a lugger, was on its way to its 
appointed station. It was full 
time, for the combined fleet was 
close at hand. Villeneuve had 
arrived off the coast of Spain 
on July 9, there to encounter 
a gale which caused some 
damage, and baffling winds, 
and it was not till eleven days 
later that he was able to 
resume his voyage. That 
Calder could have heard of his 
return through the Admiralty, 
or that so prompt a decision 
could have been taken, Napoleon 
was wholly unable to believe, 
for, wrote he, “l’Amirauté n’a 
pas peu se décider sans vingt- 
quatre heures sur les mouve- 
ments de ses escadres.” 

On the morning of the 22nd 
July the British fleet, heading 
south-west, was some forty 
leagues north-west of Cape 
Finisterre. A gentle breeze 
was blowing, but all the sea 
was shrouded in fog so dense 
that from each ship only those 
immediately ahead and astern 
were visible. 

At eleven o’clock the fog 
lifted suddenly, and from the 
Defiance —on the lookout ten 
miles to windward — fluttered 
the signal that the enemy was 
in sight. The orders to “pre- 
pare for action” and to “form 
line in close order” were im- 
mediately hoisted on the flag- 
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ship, and the fleet bore down 
upon the enemy. 

When first sighted, the com- 
bined fleet was steering in 
three columns towards Ferrol, 
but formed line “in masterly 
style,” watched by the frigate 
Sirius, which, sailing past at 
half gun-shot, signalled its 
strength and disposition to the 
British Admiral. Instead of 
the sixteen ships he had been 
warned to expect, he now 
learnt that it consisted of 
twenty sail-of-the-line and 
seven frigates, besides smaller 
craft, of which all but six sail- 
of-the-line were French. A 
frigate led, followed by the 
Spanish and then the French 
ships-of-the-line, the rear being 
brought up by a second frigate, 
the Siréne, towing the Spanish 
galleon Minerva, laden with 
specie and a valuable cargo, 
and recently recovered from a 
British privateer. The five 
remaining frigates were in 
second line to windward of 
the centre. 

At four in the afternoon the 
hostile fleets, some seven miles 
apart, were almost abeam, but 
hidden from each other, ex- 
cept at intervals, by the fog. 
The wind from north-west was 
wholly in favour of the allies, 
in whose power it lay to com- 
mence the action, but of any 
intention to do so they gave 
no sign. To force them to 
fight, therefore, Calder ordered 
his ships to tack in succession 
and to attack the centre. 

Villeneuve, who had express 
orders from the Emperor to 
avoid risking a battle before 
he had effected a junction with 
the other French squadrons, 
had ample reason to dread the 
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result of a conflict. Although 
his fleet outnumbered that of 
the enemy by five sail-of-the- 
line and five frigates, neither 
his ships nor their crews were 
in a state to inspire him with 
confidence. He had complained 
that the French ships were 
hampered by “bad masts, bad 
sails, bad cordage,” and that 
Gravina’s were unfit to take 
the sea; and serious though 
such a state of things was, the 
condition of the crews was far 
worse. Sickness, scurvy, and 
dysentery were rife, for the 
ships were crowded with troops 
—on none were there fewer 
than sixty sick, whilst on the 
Achille they numbered more 
than two hundred, and during 
the voyage no less than three 
thousand officers and men had 
died. By great good fortune 
he had escaped Nelson’s re- 
lentless pursuit, only to be in- 
tercepted by Calder, and it 
was no longer possible to avoid 
fighting. The distant sound 
of alarm-guns led him to be- 
lieve that his rear was being 
assailed, and almost at the 
same moment that Calder had 
given the order to tack in suc- 
cession, the same signal was 
hoisted on the Bucentaure, 
neither Admiral being aware 
of his adversary’s manceuvre. 

The guns which Villeneuve 
had heard were a signal from 
the Siréne for help. No sooner 
had the enemy’s battleships 
passed by than the Sirius 
headed for her with intent to 
capture the galleon, to protect 
which three ships fell out of 
the line, forcing the Sirius to 
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put about. She was now in 
imminent danger; for sud- 
denly out of the fog loomed 
up the Argonauta, Gravina’s 
flagship, advancing with the 
wind abeam, and followed by 
the Terrible and America—each 
ship as she passed discharging 
a broadside at the frigate, 
which to the fire of a hun- 
dred and twenty guns could 
reply from but twenty.! 

The fleets were now steer- 
ing in parallel lines, but in 
opposite directions, and a few 
minutes after five the Hero, 
the leading British ship, sight- 
ed the approaching Spaniards, 
The flagship was invisible in 
the fog, but without an in- 
stant’s hesitation Captain Alan 
Gardner gave the order to go 
about ; and as the Hero swung 
round she received the fire of 
the Argonauta, to which, a 
few minutes later, her star- 
board guns replied and the 
battle commenced. For a short 
while the Hero was unsup- 
ported; for the Ajax, immedi- 
ately behind, instead of follow- 
ing her and obeying Calder’s 
signal to “engage as closely 
as possible,” left the line after 
tacking, and sailed back to 
hail the Admiral and acquaint 
him of what was passing on 
ahead. 

By six o’clock the battle had 
become general, but never was 
one more confused. To control 
or direct it in the fog was 
impossible, and to fog was 
now added the smoke of the 
guns, which, hanging low on 
the mist-laden air, rendered 
the ships almost invisible. “It 





1 James states that these ships did not fire, but that the Zspafa, the fourth 
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became so thick,” wrote Ville- 
neuve, “that it was impos- 
sible to see anything. We 
fired by the light of the 
enemy’s fire, almost always 
without seeing them.” Ship 
after ship of the British line, 
as she came round, engaged 
the first enemy met with. 
None could see much beyond 
her own length, and thus on 
both sides single ships found 
themselves in desperate con- 
flict with several adversaries, 
the Windsor Castle at one 
time receiving the fire of three 
ships of the line, two frigates, 
and a brig; while other British 
ships, having the wind against 
them, were unable to get close 
enough to any of the enemy 
to engage effectively. 

In this .wild mélée one 
French ship, the Pluton, dis- 
tinguished herself beyond all 
others by the same splendid 
gallantry which three months 
later was to render illustrious 
the name of her Breton com- 
modore, Cosmao Kerjulien,— 
“‘Va-de-Bon-Cceur” Cosma, 
as his crew affectionately 
called him. Noticing the 
Spanish Firme and LEspaia 
sorely beset and drifting to 
leeward in a hopeless struggle, 
the Pluton bore up to come 
to their assistance, only to be 
herself outmatched and driven 
back. Once again she flung 
herself into the conflict, this 
time in company with the 
Mont Blanc and Atlas, and 
the Espaiia was saved — the 
Atlas herself being almost 
captured, and only rescued by 
the dauntless commodore. 

At eight o’clock, when the 
last of the British ships were 
coming into action, the Firme, 
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all but a wreck, her decks 
strewn with dead and dying, 
and with but one mast stand- 
ing, struck her flag; and a 
few minutes later the San 
Rafael, in plight equally des- 
perate, also surrendered. An 
attempt by the Windsor Castle 
to take possession of a prize a 
short while before had proved 
impossible on account of the 
fire of other British ships, from 
which the surrender had not 
been perceived. Whether this 
ship was the Firme or the San 
Rafael, or another, is unknown, 
for neither her name nor her 
nationality could be ascer- 
tained. 

Night had now fallen, the 
British fleet was hopelessly 
scattered, and it was impossible 
to distinguish friend from foe. 
Calder therefore signalled to 
discontinue the action, and 
gradually the firing died away, 
until about half-past nine it 
ceased, whereupon the allied 
fleet drew off to windward. 

The night was spent in re- 
pairing damages. Only on a 
few of the British ships were 
they severe; but the Windsor 
Castle was so crippled as to be 
incapable of further action, and 
she had to be taken in tow. 
Thirty -nine officers and men 
had been killed, 159 wounded, 
but many of the ships had 
escaped very lightly, the total 
casualties on six of them only 
amounting to 17, whilst on 
the Warrior there were none 
at all. 

The combined fleet had suf- 
fered far more heavily. Two 
Spanish ships had surrendered, 
with a loss in killed and 
wounded of over 300 officers 
and men, the total casualties 
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amounting to 476. Many of 
the ships had sustained griev- 
ous damage, a neutral seaman 
who saw them testifying that 
“the side of the Atlas was like 
a riddle, and in the hulls of 
the America and Espatia were 
innumerable shot-holes.” 

Dawn on the 23rd July 
found the hostile fleets some 
twenty miles apart, six miles 
separating their advanced 
squadrons. The weather was 
still hazy, and Calder’s first 
anxiety was to collect his scat- 
tered ships. He therefore gave 
orders to concentrate on the 
leeward squadron ; and at nine 
o’clock, when this had been 
effected, the fleet stood on to 
the north-east, covering the 
injured Windsor Castle and the 
prizes, whilst the cutter Frisk 
was sent ahead with despatches 
to Cornwallis. 

By concentrating to leeward 
Calder increased his distance 
from the combined fleet, and 
Villeneuve not unnaturally con- 
ceived that his enemy was en- 
deavouring to escape,—“fuyant 
en désordre,” he reported. He 
therefore ordered a pursuit. 
As on the previous day, the 
wind was in his favour; but it 
was not until well on in the 
afternoon that his approach 
was perceived by the British 
Admiral, who made ready to 
receive the attack. It was 
never delivered. When still 
nine miles distant, Villeneuve’s 
heart failed him, and to the 
bitter mortification of his 
officers and men he hauled to 
the wind, whereupon Calder 
resumed his course, both fleets 
steering north-east. 


In his despatch to the 
Minister of Marine, Villeneuve 
gave as his reason for not 
renewing the battle that “it 
was impossible to engage in 
the manner I wished,”’—a futile 
excuse, which availed not to 
avert the wrath of the Em- 
peror nor the contempt of his 
brother officers, for he was 
never forgiven. It is related 
that Magon, second -in-com- 
mand of the French fleet, was 
so exasperated that “he 
stamped and foamed at the 
mouth, and furiously pacing 
up and down his own ship, 
when he saw that of the 
Admiral passing in retreat, 
cursed him, and flung at him 
in ungovernable rage whatever 
happened to be at hand, his 
telescope and even his wig, 
both of which fell into the 
sea.” 1 The French officers felt 
nothing but contempt for an 
Admiral who, with twenty sail- 
of-the-line, had failed to beat 
fifteen, and who, after an in- 
decisive action, declined to fight 
again; whilst the Spaniards 
were incensed at him for 
making no attempt to rescue 
their lost ships. Almost more 
serious than the mistrust felt 
for their leader were the dis- 
sensions which arose between 
the allies. The French openly 
taunted the Spaniards with 
having “thrown away two 
ships by gross incompetence 
and blundering”; whilst the 
latter retorted that they had 
been left to bear the brunt of 
the battle unsupported, and 
that their ships had been 
“deserted in action and sacri- 
ficed.” 
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On the morning of the 24th 
the combined fleet was eighteen 
miles distant and almost astern 
of the British, who for the first 
time had the wind, which had 
shifted during the night, and 
therefore the power of renew- 
ing the action. But Calder, a 
prey to a thousand anxieties, 
held steadily on his way, whilst 
the allies, changing course to 
the southward, gradually sank 
out of sight until at six in the 
evening they had disappeared. 

On the evening of the 26th, 
sending the Windsor Castle and 
the prizes on to Ushant, Calder 
turned southward again. “I 
was obliged to stand to the 
northward thus far,” so he 
wrote to Stirling, “in order 
to cover the Windsor Castle 
and the two captured ships. 
I think they are now safe from 
the combined as well as the 
Rochefort squadron, and I am 
now going back to Cape Finis- 
terre in the hope of seeing 
Lord Nelson: if I do not, I 
shall proceed to Cape Ferrol 
to see if any favourable oppor- 
tunity should offer, when I may 
hope to attack the enemy with 
advantage.” Vain hope, for 
the opportunity had come, and 
in losing touch with Villeneuve 
he had lost it forever. During 
the night of the 24th the wind 
had freshened, and when day 
broke the sorely stricken ships 
of France and Spain lay scat- 
tered in hopeless confusion, with 
shattered spars and tattered 
sails—an easy prey had but 
the British fleet been at hand. 
Making his way to Vigo, Ville- 
neuve landed the sick and 
wounded, and then leaving 
three of his slowest ships be- 
hind, sailed northward again. 
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Not finding Nelson nor any 
trace of the combined fleet 
near Cape Finisterre, Calder 
sailed for Ferrol; and having 
ascertained that Gourdon’s 
squadron still lay in harbour, 
and that it had not been joined 
by Villeneuve, in accordance 
with his orders he sent Stirling 
back to Rochefort, and resumed 
the blockade, to be driven far 
to the eastward by a gale a 
few days later,—a crowning 
misfortune, for that very night 
Villeneuve slipped into Corunna 
harbour, and thus effected the 
junction which Calder had been 
expected to prevent. Here 
Calder found him, and having 
now only eight ships to eppose 
to twenty-nine of the allies, 
he withdrew, as he had been 
directed, and rejoined Corn- 
wallis. 

On hearing of the battle on 
the 22nd July, the Commander- 
in-Chief had written to Calder 
to express his “greatest satis- 
faction,” his letter being fol- 
lowed in due course by one to 
the same effect from the Ad- 
miralty; and so little did Corn- 
wallis hold Calder blameworthy, 
that a week after his arrival 
he again despatched him south- 
ward with eighteen sail-of-the- 
line to fight Villeneuve in the 
Bay of Biscay. A decisive 
battle was now confidently 
expected, and of its result none 
felt any doubt. Consulted on 
the situation by Castlereagh, 
just appointed Secretary of 
State, Nelson wrote from 
Merton: “This I ventured 
without any fear, that if 
Calder got fairly close along- 
side their twenty - seven or 
twenty-eight sail, that by the 
time the enemy had beaten our 
































































fleet soundly, they would do 
us no harm this year,” and in 
his correspondence he repeated- 
ly mentioned how surely he 
awaited news of a victory. 

It was not to be. Calder 
was never to fight again. 
Hardly had he left the coast 
of Spain than Villeneuve sailed 
from Ferrol and Corunna on 
the 9th August, and headed 
for Brest with twenty-nine sail- 
of-the-line, urged on by the 
Emperor to brush Calder aside 
and join Gauteaume, who only 
awaited his coming to put to 
sea. As he swept across the 
Bay of Biscay he fell in with 
a Danish merchantman, and 
was told that a British fleet 
of twenty-five sail was close 
at hand,—false information, im- 
parted by the astute captain 
of a British man-of-war for 
this express purpose, but which 
the French admiral was con- 
vinced to be true when on the 
14th Allemand’s squadron was 
sighted and mistaken for the 
enemy, and on the next day 
two or three hostile vessels 
were seen, the delusion being 
heightened by their firing guns 
and making a lavish display of 
bunting as if signalling to a 
supporting fleet. Once again, 
and this time with results fatal 
tohismaster’s plans, Villeneuve’s 
nerve failed him, sorely shaken 
already by his fight with 
Calder, and turning south- 
ward after nightfall, to the as- 
tonishment of his fleet he ran 
for Cadiz, there to be block- 
aded with thirty-five ships by 
the audacious Collingwood with 
three. 

The news reached Napoleon 
at Boulogne on the 22nd Aug- 
ust, and threw him into a 





transport of fury, directed not 
only against Villeneuve but 
against Decrés, Minister of 
Marine, and all the officers of 
the French Navy. As for 
Villeneuve, he was “a coward 
and a traitor —a wretch who 
ought to be ignominiously 
cashiered. He has no plan, no 
courage, no insight; he would 
sacrifice everything to save his 
own skin,” and he requested 
the Minister “not to remind 
him of a person so cowardly.” 
Five days later the camp was 
broken up, and the army com- 
menced its march to the Danube 
and to Austerlitz. The battle 
of July 22, indecisive though 
it was, had saved England, 

Failing to meet Villeneuve, 
Calder followed him down the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
and on the 30th August joined 
Collingwood off Cadiz, raising 
his fleet to twenty-six sail, and 
sealing the doom of the com- 
bined fleet. A month later 
Nelson arrived from England 
to take supreme command. 
He brought with him orders 
to remove Calder from the 
Prince of Wales, and to send 
him to England in the Dread- 
nought to stand his trial by 
court-martial for having failed 
to destroy the combined fleet,— 
orders which were to afford one 
last instance of the tender con- 
sideration for others which s0 
endeared Nelson to all who 
served with him. 

For a hideous outcry against 
Calder had arisen in England. 
The satisfaction with which 
news of the battle off Ferrol 
had been hailed had turned to 
dismay when the hope of a 
speedy renewal of the conflict 
proved vain, and it was realised 
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how little the allies had suffered, 
and that they had been allowed 
to escape none knew whither, 
dismay giving place to fury 
when copies of the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
containing accounts of the 
battle, inspired if not dictated 
by the Emperor, reached Lon- 
don, and it was found that 
Napoleon, magnificent in men- 
dacity, claimed a victory which 
had ended in the headlong 
flight of the British fleet, in 
spite of Villeneuve’s efforts to 
force them to fight again. 
“The clamour against poor 
Sir Robert Calder is gaining 
ground daily, and there is a 
general cry against him from 
all quarters,” wrote Lord 
Radstock; but the climax 
was reached when news was 
received that Villeneuve had 
sailed northward from Ferrol, 
and there ensued “a period 
of bitter suspense and wide- 
spread panic,” and in London 


“the greatest alarm ever 
known.”! The demand that 
Calder should be brought 


to trial to answer for his 
neglect became universal, in- 
sistent, not to be resisted. 

It is easy to understand the 
popular outcry against Calder, 
ignorant and unjust though it 
was. For years a great terror 
had hung like a shadow over 
England. Within sight of 
Dover cliffs the invincible 
soldiery of France, led by the 
foremost captain of the age, 
whose very presence seemed to 
presage victory, waited only 
for Villeneuve’s coming to cross 
the narrow seas,—a mighty 
host, to oppose which England 
had but a few thousands of 
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regular troops, backed by a 
motley assembly of yeomen, 
militiamen, and volunteers, ill- 
trained, ill-organised, indiffer- 
ently armed and equipped, 


utterly ignorant of war. 
Patriotism indeed inspired 
them all. Politicians sank 


their differences to serve side 
by side as volunteers; 4 
thousand pulpits rang with 
exhortations to the manhood 
of the nation to do its duty 
in defence of king and country ; 
whilst poet, playwright, pam- 
phleteer, and artist vied with 
each other in appeals to the 
pride of a free people and in 
mockery of “Little Boney” 
and his soldiers. Yet over all 
brooded fear. Patriotism could 
do so little against a know- 
ledge of war learnt on a 
hundred victorious battlefields, 
if once the storm burst on the 
English coasts, to avert which 
England relied, and rightly, on 
her ships. And now, though 
unknown to friend and foe 
alike, the crisis was past: the 
fleet, which had evaded Nelson 
and on which Napoleon relied 
for the realisation of his de- 
signs, had been brought into 
action, and far from being 
annihilated, had been permitted 
to escape almost unharmed. 
The news of the outcry 
against him filled Calder with 
astonishment and indignation, 
and on hearing of it he wrote 
requesting that an inquiry 
might be held to enable him 
to vindicate his good name, 
urging that he might be sent 
home as soon as possible, “that 
my mind may be put at ease, 
and for the restitution of my 
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health, which has suffered 
seriously from my severe and 
long services”; but he was 
overwhelmed with grief on 
learning that he was te leave 
the ship which had carried his 
flag so long. “I am _ this 
instant honoured with your 
Lordship’s letter,” so he wrote 
to Nelson. “I own I was not 
prepared for its contents. 
Believe me, they have cut me 
to the soul... . My heart is 
broken,” and he repeated his 
request that he might be 
allowed to go in any ship 
which Nelson might select, 
and be spared the additional 
humiliation of witnessing the 
arrival of the admiral nomin- 
ated to succeed him. 

Though it was impossible to 
let him go until the arrival of 
reinforcements, in the presence 
of such grief and despair 
Nelson had not the heart to 
humiliate him further. He 
wrote to Lord Barham: “Sir 
Robert felt so much even at 
the idea of being removed from 
his own ship, which he had 
commanded in the face of the 
fleet. ... I may be thought 
wrong as an officer to disobey 
the orders of the Admiralty by 
not insisting on Sir Robert 
Calder quitting the Prince 
of Wales for the Dread- 
nought, and for parting with 
a 90-gun ship, .. . but I trust 
I shall be considered to have 
done right as a man and to 
a brother officer in affliction. 
My heart could not stand it, 
and so the thing must rest.” 
To Lady Hamilton he wrote: 
“T have given way to his 
misery, and directed the Prince 
of Wales to carry him to Spit- 
head, for whatever the result 
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of the enquiry may be, I feel 
he has a right to be treated 
with respect,” at the same time 
bidding her suspend judgment 
until after the trial. 

So on the 14th October the 
Prince of Wales weighed anchor 
and set sail for England. In 
her went the captains upon 
whom Calder had called to give 
evidence at the trial, for of all 
who had sailed and fought with 
him, only one declined to stand 
by him now; but none dreamt 
that, after years of weary 
blockade, within a week the 
decisive battle of the war 
would be fought and won. It 
was Calder’s last and greatest 
misfortune that thus, by one 
short week, he lost the one 
chance of redeeming by his 
valour in action whatever error 
of judgment he might have 
committed. 

Although the presence with 
the fleet of an Admiral whose 
past conduct had been called in 
question had proved embarrass- 
ing, Nelson watched the Prince 
of Wales sail homewards with 
profound sympathy for Calder 
—a sympathy expressed again 
and again, and fully shared 
by Collingwood. Full well he 
knew what lay before the luck- 
less Admiral on his arrival in 
England. He had noted the 
virulence of the attacks in the 
public press, the exasperation 
and the intense bitterness of 
public feeling, and had done 
his best to warn Calder of the 
serious nature of the ordeal 
through which he had to pass, 
which the latter, confident that 
he would be able to justify his 


‘actions, could not or would not 


realise. “I have given him 
advice as to my dearest friend,” 
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wrote Nelson to Lady Hamil- 
ton. “He is in adversity, and 
if ever he has been my enemy 
he now finds me one of his best 
friends.” And to Collingwood: 
“From my heart I hope he will 
get home safe and end his in- 
quiry well.” He openly ex- 
pressed his surprise that he 
should have fought at all, and 
with bitter sarcasm suggested 
that if he were tried it should 
be for risking a battle in the 
face of odds so overwhelming 
and in a situation so perilous ; 
and as he went into action 
on that fateful 21st October 
his thoughts turned to his un- 
happy friend, prompting the 
generous cry, “Hardy, what 
would poor Sir Robert Calder 
give to be with us now?” 
whilst Collingwood, writing 
after the battle, echoed this 
regret, “Truly sorry am I 
that Calder was not of the 
party, that he might have 
settled his account with Ville- 
neuve.” 

Such sentiments, repeatedly 
expressed by such men, go far 
to refute much that has been 
said in dispraise of Calder; and 
yet it is the editor of Nelson’s 
letters and despatches who 
shows the greatest bitterness 
against him whom his hero 
called “ my friend Calder,” and 
who has repeated and em- 
phasised all that malice could 
allege against him. 

It was not until the 22nd 
December that the  court- 
martial assembled on board 
the Prince of Wales. The 


President was Admiral Mont- 
agu, under whom Calder had 
served eleven years before; 
and contrary to the promise of 
the First Lord that the court 
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should have a majority of flag 
officers, of the twelve members 
nine were junior to him in 
rank, seven of them being 
only captains. The court 
was directed to investigate 
the Admiral’s conduct on and 
after the 23rd July until he 
lost sight of the enemy’s ships, 
and to try him “for not having 
done his utmost to renew the 
engagement, and to take or 
destroy every ship of the 
enemy,’ —a limitation in the 
scope of the inquiry ignoring 
as it did his request that it 
might include his proceedings 
before and during the battle, 
against which Calder earnestly 
protested. 

The trial lasted four days, 
and, the main facts never being 
in dispute, its interest lies in 
the defence—a plea of justifi- 
cation. It was, however, 
proved that, whilst making 
minute inquiries respecting the 
state of his own ships, the 
Admiral took no steps to as- 
certain the damage sustained 
by the enemy; and that from 
the 22nd to the 24th July con- 
trary winds made it impossible 
for the ships at Ferrol and 
Corunna to put to sea. 

The defence was based on 
three considerations — the ne- 
cessity of protecting the Wind- 
sor Castle and the prizes; the 
impossibility of attacking at all 
on the 23rd, and of doing so 
with advantage on the 24th; 
and finally, the general strat- 
egic situation and the discretion 
allowed to every commander to 
act according “to the best of 
his judgment for the benefit of 
the country.” 

The first contention, though 
it had carried great weight 
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with Calder, paralysing his 
initiative and influencing his 
action throughout, was one 
that could not be sustained. 
In no way could the Windsor 
Castle and the prizes have 
been better protected than by 
defeating the enemy. Under 
ordinary circumstances the 
prizes, both of them old ships 
and unfit for further service, 
would have been burnt, so that 
the fleet might have resumed 
the action unhampered,—a 
course which Calder had him- 
self vainly advocated after the 
Battle of St Vincent; and that 
this was not done was due 
solely to the impossibility of 
removing the prisoners on ac- 
count of the heavy swell which 
prevented boats going along- 
side. Not the least infamous 
of the accusations brought 
against the Admiral was the 
monstrous suggestion that they 
owed their preservation solely 
to his desire for prize-money. 
The Admiral, however, drew 
attention to the fact that his 
repeated requests for more fri- 
gates had been ignored, and 
that had they been available 
to tow the disabled ships he 
would have been relieved of 
all anxiety regarding them—a 
just complaint, made by almost 
every British commander. 
With regard to his failure to 
renew the action, Calder as- 
serted with truth that on the 
23rd it was impossible, as the 
wind lay with the allies; 
whilst the masts and spars of 
many of his ships had been so 
severely damaged as not to be 
in a fit state to carry sufficient 
sail, more especially as a con- 
siderable swell had arisen and 
the ships were rolling heavily ; 
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and that, though on the 24th 
the wind was in his favour, it 
was very light, and the allies 
were so far away that he 
“doubted whether he could 
have overtaken them, and cer- 
tainly could not have done go 
without separating his squad- 
ron.” Moreover, the allies being 
nearer Ferrol than he, and able 
to sail quite as fast, could have 
called up reinforcements by 
means of the signal - stations 
recently erected for this pur- 
pose along the Spanish coast, 

Even if it be admitted that 
it was not in his power to 
attack the combined fleet on 
the 23rd, this was not the case 
on the next day. In seaman- 
ship and sailing power the 
allies, especially the Spaniards, 
were no match for their adver- 
saries. Many of their ships were 
badly damaged, and had the 
British borne down upon them, 
these “lame ducks” must have 
been overhauled, and Ville- 
neuve would have been forced 
to fight at a disadvantage to 
protect them or to abandon 
them ; for the power of man- 
cuvring lay with his enemy, 
whose leading ships, however 
much they might have out- 
sailed their consorts, would 
have been supported as each 
in turn came up before the 
wind. 

Calder was on _ sounder 
ground as regarded the stra- 
tegic situation. Throughout 
those July days he had been 
oppressed by an _ intolerable 
anxiety, such as no other com- 
mander throughout the war 
had been called upon to en- 
dure. Including the frigates 
he had but sixteen serviceable 
ships, and before him lay the 
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combined fleet, worsted indeed, 
but not thoroughly beaten, out- 
numbering his own by nine, 
and still capable of offering a 
stubborn resistance. In Ferrol 
and Corunna he had left a 
squadron almost as numerous 
as his own, reported by his 
frigate captains as getting 
ready to put to sea, which, 
for all he knew, they might 
have done, the wind being fair, 
as soon as his top-sails had 
sunk below the horizon, and 
when Stirling left Rochefort 
he had seen Allemand’s squad- 
ron of five sail preparing to 
leave harbour. At any mo- 
ment, therefore, he might have 
found himself opposed to a 
fleet three times as numerous 
as his own, a danger against 
which he had been repeatedly 
warned, whilst he himself could 
not hope for assistance. 

Even if he had defeated 
Villeneuve, his danger would 
still have been very great, for, 
with crippled ships, he might 
have been called upon to face 
Gourdon or Allemand, or pos- 
sibly both. “I could not hope 
to succeed,” he said, “ without 
receiving great damage. I had 
no friendly port to go to, and, 
had the Ferrol and Rochefort 
squadrons come out, I must 
have fallen an easy prey.” He 
had referred to this danger in 
the last paragraph of the de- 
spatch he wrote to Cornwallis 
the day after the battle, a 
paragraph omitted by the 
Admiralty when the despatch 
appeared in the Gazette. 
“It will behove me,” it ran, 
“to be on my guard against 
the combined squadron at 
Ferrol, as I am led to believe 
that they [Villeneuve and 


Gravina] have sent off one or 
two crippled ships there last 
night. I may therefore find 
it necessary to join you off 
Ushant at once;” and of the 
suppression of this paragraph 
as having tended to inflame 
public opinion against him, by 
withholding mention of the 
danger which threatened him, 
he bitterly complained. 

Finally, in proof of the dis- 
cretion allowed to every com- 
mander, he cited the examples 
of Howe and St Vincent, both 
of whom had used it “for the 
benefit of the country,” instead 
of “taking or destroying every 
ship of the enemy,” without 
being held blameworthy. 

There was indeed ample 
justification for uneasiness ; and 
Calder’s appreciation of the 
danger of his position was 
singularly correct, for the battle 
of the 22nd July was fought 
on the exact spot appointed 
by Napoleon for the junction 
of his fleets, and, though Gour- 
don never put to sea, Allemand 
was close at hand, and on the 
very next day his squadron 
sailed across a sea strewn 
with the wreckage of battle. 
But Calder had no certain 
knowledge that he was near; 
at the most it was a risk, and 
tremendous though it was, it 
was worth taking. The whole 
issue of the war turned on 
the destruction of Villeneuve’s 
fleet before it could be rein- 
forced, to have achieved which 
the loss of half Calder’s own 
would not have been too high 
@ price to have paid. A man 
of more heroic mould would 
have shut his eyes to dangers 
which to Calder were all too 
clear, and would have seen 
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only that Villeneuve was before 
him to be fought and beaten, 
leaving the future to take care 
of itself. Allemand could not 
have dared attack the victori- 
ous fleet, and Trafalgar might 
never have been fought. Even 
if he had not risked the ordeal 
of battle, he should have kept 
his enemy in view and never 
lost touch with him, and thus 
have been in a position to 
blockade him as soon as ever 
he entered a friendly port. 
But Calder, able seaman and 
gallant man though he was, 
lacked the divine fire which 
inspires the great commander 
to seek and ensure victory re- 
gardless of danger, disdainful 
of odds. Fortune had thrown 
into his hands the prize, and 
he let it slip from his grasp. 

During the whole of December 
26th the court-martial deliber- 
ated. The excitement was in- 
tense, and all who, by any 
pretext, could gain admission, 
crowded on board the Prince 
of Wales to await the result; 
but it was not till the short 
winter day was drawing to its 
close that Calder was summoned 
to hear the judgment. The 
Court found the charges to 
have been proved, and, though 
they declared that the Admiral’s 
conduct had not been attended 
either by cowardice or disaffec- 
tion, and was due solely to error 
of judgment, they pronounced 
it to have been highly censur- 
able, and adjudged him to be 
severely reprimanded. 

For such a result, involving 
as it did his retirement from 
active service, Calder was wholly 
unprepared. He had looked 
forward to trial by his peers 
as the surest means by which 
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his actions would be justified 
and his character vindicated, 
and had confidently expected 
an honourable acquittal—only 
to have every hope shattered 
and to leave the Court a dis- 
graced man, overwhelmed with 
grief. The surprise with which 
the verdict and sentence of the 
court-martial were received was 
general, for the menace of in- 
vasion had passed away, and 
with it passion had died down 
and a calmer spirit had taken 
its place. Although Nelson 
had infected the nation with 
his fiery spirit, and taught it 
to be satisfied with nothing less 
than the annihilation of the 
enemy’s fieets, none could 
deny that Calder had won 
@ victory over Villeneuve 
which in other days might 
have won him a coronet; and 
full investigation had brought 
to light the difficulties and 
dangers with which he had 
been beset, and which had 
dictated a course of action 
wrongly and ignorantly attrib- 
uted to cowardice. More- 
over, his long and distinguished 
services, the persecution of 
which he had been the ob- 
ject, and his dignified bearing, 
had won him widespread sym- 
pathy. 

Friends were not wanting to 
come forward on his behalf. 
In the House of Lords the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl 
of Romney pleaded his cause, 
and St Vincent, whilst depre- 
cating criticism of a court of 
justice, bore testimony to his 
worth as an officer. But 
Calder’s stoutest champion was 
his brother-in-law and former 
chief, Admiral Roddam. In 
language deeply sincere but 
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exquisitely quaint, he be- 
lauded his kinsman’s qualities 
as a seaman and his virtues as 
a Christian. With fond ex- 
aggeration he roundly declared 
that “the most glorious deeds 
of any hero in any age did 
not surpass that of Sir Robert 
Calder,” that “no commander- 
in-chief ever had so perilous, so 
difficult a task, and no com- 
mander-in-chief ever went 
through a situation so difficult 
so judiciously, so valorously, 
and so successfully,” and that 
“there is not a similar in- 
stance of a reprimand of a 
victorious commander to be 
found in the records of the 
Navy.” He denounced the 
newspapers which had “‘teemed 
out abuse . . . against an 
officer as great in the profes- 
sion to which he does so much 
honour,” and asked, “Could 
any man, so acting and so 
situated, expect a viper had 
surrounded his native isle and 
instilled its poisonous dart in 
the minds of his countrymen?” 
finally acclaiming him “the 
Head and Cornerstone of the 
fabric of Victory.” Even in 
the poems inspired by the 
battle of Trafalgar, sorry dog- 
gerel as they are, reference 
to Calder’s wrongs is not 
wanting. 

The trial of Calder and the 
events leading up to it inevit- 
ably recall the case of Byng. 
For failing to fight a decisive 
battle each Admiral became the 
victim of a violent popular 
outcry, inflamed by the press 
and, in Byng’s case, fanned by 
a craven Ministry seeking to 
save itself by making him a 
scapegoat. The charges on 
which they were arraigned 
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were very similar, and in de- 
fence each pleaded justification 
and represented that his de- 
spatches had been mutilated 
before being made public. 
Each was fully acquitted of 
both cowardice and treachery, 
but each was found guilty: 
Byng of neglect of duty—for 
which in his day death was 
the only penalty, — Calder of 
error of judgment. But in no 
other respect can the cases be 
compared. That Byng should 
be found guilty was inevitable, 
and only the penalty was un- 
just, but with Calder the in- 
justice lay in his not being 
acquitted. 

For four years and a half 
Calder lived in retirement, 
whilst opinion slowly but 
surely veered round in his 
favour, so that in the end his 
reinstatement in the service 
was hailed with “universal 
satisfaction.” On the 2nd 
July 1810 he was appointed 
Commander -in- Chief at Ply- 
mouth, to hoist his flag on the 
Salvador del Mundo, whose 
terrible punishment at St Vin- 
cent from the guns of his own 
ship he had witnessed from the 
deck of the Victory, fifteen 
years before. It was his last 
command, for he was now 
an old man, but he held 
it for the full term of three 
years, when he retired to pass 
the evening of his days at 
“The Holt,” his home amongst 
the Hampshire downs, and 
here on the 1st September 
1818 he died. 

But he had not been for- 
gotten. In January 1815, when 
the long struggle with France 
seemed at an end, and to re- 
ward the heroes who had 
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served their country so well, 
the establishment of the Order 
of the Bath was augmented, 
he took his place amongst 
them, and was appointed 
Knight Commander, as if in 
atonement for all he had 
suffered. 

A man not in the front rank 
of his profession and over- 
cautious, Calder was yet a 
valiant seaman and a gallant 
gentleman, who did his duty 
manfully, according to his 
lights, in circumstances of ex- 
ceptional difficulty, whose 
honesty and uprightness were 
proverbial, and who ill deserved 
the ungenerous verdict passed 
upon him in history, and the 
malignity with which his 
memory has been assailed. 

His portrait hangs in the 
Nelson Room in Greenwich 
Hospital, not unworthy of its 
gallant company. The face is 
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strikingly handsome, with clean- 
cut features and clear blue 
eyes, kindly and honest, and 
bears an air of refinement and 
distinction, marred only by the 
weakness of the mouth. 

He left no children to suc- 
ceed him, and his estates passed 
into the keeping of his nephew 
to hold in trust for Lady 
Calder, who survived him for 
thirteen years, and whose fail- 
ing mind had necessitated this 
provision. 

“The Holt” is little changed 
since the days when the old 
Admiral walked its quiet paths, 
A typical Georgian mansion, 
with heavy pedimented front, 
it stands amongst the trees of 
a small park in a hollow of the 
Downs, remote from any high 
road, far removed from the tur- 
moil of the world,—an ideal 
haven of rest after a life of 
storm and stress. 

















MY FIRST HUNT. 


BY A SAILOR. 


LIKE all great events, my 
first hunt was the result of 
small unthought-of beginnings. 
I was asked to spend a couple 
of weeks with some relations 
in the country who, from ad- 
vancing age, had given up 
their horses. The stable, 
although large, had a neglected 
appearance, The old coach- 
man found more occupation in 
keeping the garden up to date 
than in grooming horses, a 
pursuit in which he was en- 
couraged by two unmarried 
daughters, who were now well 
beyond the age of love at first 
sight. They found that the 
memory of past years was re- 
freshed by the fragrant per- 
fume of deep-scented roses in 
the summer and Neapolitan 
violets in the winter. The 
outhouses and garden were 
certainly a dream, but after 
two days I awoke from it, and 
looked round for a possible 
antidote to utter inactivity. 

A well-known pack of 
hounds, and a suitable stall 
for a horse untenanted, ap- 
pealed to me as factors not 
to be overlooked. I asked old 
Tom, the coachman, in confi- 
dence, whether it would be 
possible to borrow or hire a 
horse on which to ride about 
the country. He told me that 
horses were brought into the 
county town at this time of 
year specially for letting out, 
and I could get a very nice 
mount without doubt. As he 





seemed quite keen about it, I 
approached my host for per- 
mission, making a contract 
that I, not he, was to pay. 
He was extremely kind and 
generous, and wanted to make 
me enjoy my visit, so I had 
the biggest difficulty in getting 
over this obstacle. The pre- 
liminaries being completed, I 
came out and consulted again 
with old Tom. I asked if 
the food locker wanted re- 
plenishing in the stables, but 
found there was always plenty 
kept for visitors’ horses. 

After this there seemed 
nothing else for me to do but 
to go straight in and see the 
hostler people about the hire 
of the horse, and for this 
purpose I went back to the 
house and up to my bedroom, 
to rig myself out for the 
possible ride back. Fortun- 
ately, I had brought what I 
thought was practically an un- 
worn pair of riding-breeches 
with me, but on examination I 
found them nearly worn out, 
especially at the knees. Then 
I remembered that I had some 
time ago lent them to a friend of 
mine who was going through his 
military riding-lessons at Wool- 
wich —I had never expected 
they would have been so much 
appreciated by him. At least, 
however, they gave me the 
appearance of being an old 
hand with horses, and there- 
fore came in very usefully in 
support of my contention before 
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my host and his daughters, 
that there was really no fear 
of my having an accident, as I 
was quite used to riding. They 
knew I had been used to a pony 
as a boy, and from the dilap- 
idated appearance of my 
breeches considered that I 
must have kept it up. I felt 
very guilty all the time, but 
wished particularly to avoid 
making them nervous. It 
came as a great relief that I 
could tell old Tom how the 
land lay, and I gathered a con- 
siderable amount of confidence 
in talking over the matter with 
him. 

On getting into the county 
town I found that what he 
said was right, namely, that 
it was the custom to take in 
horses for hiring out to the 
gentry, and I had no difficulty 
in finding the stable to which 
I was told to go. Here there 
were several nice-looking horses 
assembled, mostly for hacking 
purposes, however. 

I had in my mind, when 
talking to the hostler, the 
possibility of being able to 
follow the hounds if everything 
went well, but did not wish to 
say anything about it; so I 
only approached him with the 
statement that I wanted a 
horse for a couple of weeks, 
on which I could ride about 
the country and perhaps go to 
a meet or two. The horse I 
chose turned out, upon the 
diagnosis of experienced horse- 
men (confirmed afterwards by 
the hostler), to be an Irish 
mare possessing good quality. 
This I could understand, as 
she carried her tail and head 
so high. Her tail was any- 
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thing but good-looking, being 
practically destitute of hair; 
but in spite of this defect she 
used to swing it backwards 
and forwards as she walked, 
as much as to say how well it 
looked. Altogether, however, 
as facts subsequently proved, 
my choice turned out remark. 
ably well, and after a time the 
mare and I got on capitally. 

It was late in the afternoon 
when the saddle was put on 
her. I boldly mounted, in 
order to ride her out to m 
host’s stables, where the old 
ceachman was quite excited 
about getting ready for a live 
horse once more. He told me 
before I started that he felt 
quite young again at the pro- 
spect, but personally I was 
feeling quite old with the 
excitement and the strain of 
doing business with a horse- 
dealer. I always gathered 
from ‘Punch’s’ descriptions 
and drawings that such folk 
invariably had a parcel of 
jokes ready for you, and gener- 
ally succeeded in doing you 
right and left. I got to the 
vicinity of the house all right, 
but before going into the 
stables I wanted to show my 
horse to the household and see 
what they had to say. Every- 
body turned out on hearing 
the horse’s steps in front of the 
house ; but instead of posing as 
an accomplished equestrian, I 
was obliged to stand on my 
own feet, hanging on to the 
mare’s nose, while they in- 
spected her. 

It was this way. I found 
that opening the drive-gates 
from a horse’s back was quite 
beyond me in my present con- 
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dition, and in fact I found all 
along that gates were very 
trying obstacles. Once inside 
the gates, I tried to mount ; 
but the dark, and the fear of 
walking over the borders as 
the mare quietly but firmly 
waltzed round and round, were 
too much for me. I decided 
I had better lead her straight 
up to the house and have done 
with it. 

As far as the assembled 
household could see in the 
dark, the general consensus of 
opinion was that I had got 
a weight-carrier of no mean 
order. Seeing that my weight 
was only slightly over ten stone, 
this feature did not appeal to 
me as important. The old 
coachman, like the rest of the 
household, had heard my 
animal’s footsteps, and came 
through a side gate from the 
stables. The mare at once 
seemed to feel at home: up 
till then I am certain, from 
her restlessness, that she was 
looking out for some one who 
could understand her language. 
I expect she thought it was 
getting somewhere near bed- 
time, and from her position in 
front of the house could see no 
signs of a stable. 

What with a detestable 
feather-bed, and the mental 
rehearsal of all I was to go 
through next day in the way 
of falling on and off the mare’s 
back, I felt so hot all night 
that I could hardly sleep, and 
awoke, or rather got up, next 
morning eager to jump intoa 
cold bath. I was down slightly 
before breakfast was ready, and 
such was the state of my nerves 
that I decided to go into the 
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stable to see if the mare had 
by any luck died during the 
night, or possibly hung herself 
by her halter. I opened the 
stable - door, at which she 
neighed and seemed pleased 
to see me or the daylight: 
anyhow, she was alive. I 
found the cat, an old inhab- 
itant of the stable in bygone 
days, had forgone his usual 
rug in the Hall and night 
wanderings in the house, and 
apparently had spent the night 
coiled up on the mare’s back, 
as he was just jumping off on 
to one of the partitions of the 
stall when I camein. I could 
see at a glance we were all 
going to be a happy family 
for the next two weeks, if none 
of us got injured. 

After two or three days of 
hacking along roads, and one 
or two bursts of speed on grass- 
land, I felt qualified at least to 
go and look at the hounds at 
the next meet, which was tak- 
ing place about six miles away. 
I made up my mind not to do 
anything rash, but simply to 
follow them to the cover-side. 

The fateful morning came. 
I made a poorish breakfast, 
and was delighted to get 
started along the road: the 
morning was crisp and hazy, 
giving promise of a lovely day. 
Old Tom had fed the mare well, 
or else the fresh air had taken 
charge of her, as she seemed to 
prefer hopping to walking, and 
was full of life. During the 
two or three rides I had had 
on her before, we appeared to 
have come to a complete under- 
standing, and I felt serenely 
sure that I was able to look 
after myself and that she would 
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look after herself. She was not 
a frisky, insane, empty-headed 
creature, this mare, but rather 
was full of valour, and tried to 
bite any alarming object, such 
as a motor-car approaching at 
full speed or a grunting pig. 
Letting her do exactly as 
she liked, old Tom told me, 
was a great mistake; after 
which advice, when occasions 
arose, we sometimes had to 
split the difference: but it was 
not so at times when real 
judgment was required; then 
I usually found her correct, 
especially when negotiating 
difficult obstacles. I did 
object, however, to being 
carried across a ploughed 
field at lightning speed, with 
her nose just missing the 
furrows, straight into a bunch 
of horsemen assembling to- 
gether to go through a gate 
or gap in turn. I felt like a 
ball in a skittle-alley knocking 
the nine-pins over, with the 
pins objecting in the profanest 
language. But I am antici- 
pating. 

As I approached the scene 
of the meet all the cross-roads 
and bylanes seemed to add 
to the general throng of horse- 
men, and carts and carriages 
gradually collected as we went 
along. Motor-cars with hunt- 
ing people in them seemed to 
be in the predominance, and I 
found that they had ap- 
parently sent their horses on, 
some by train and others by 
road. My “get up ” consisted 
of a bowler hat, Norfolk 
jacket, and the above-men- 
tioned riding - breeches and 
gaiters. In this uniform I 
was glad to find I attracted 
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no undue attention, as there 
were several mounted men got 
up in similar attire, mostly 
looking like farmers’ sons out 
for a day’s sport. The caval- 
cade, when in line of march 
for the attack upon any par- 
ticular ground, took up a 
definite formation. First went 
the officers of the hunt, then 
the county squires and their 
ladies, the men being mostly 
tall, thin, and immaculately 
dressed, and, it was easy to 
see, splendid riders; next came 
the weight-carriers, with talk- 
ative old gentlemen on their 
backs, chatting together, and 
usually paying compliments 
and great attention to the 
younger ladies when any of 
them happened to be at hand, 

I found myself in the rear 
rank amongst the grooms and 
the aforesaid farmers’ sons, 
and saw to my surprise the 
hostler from whom I had hired 
my mare. He seemed quite 
proud of his mare, as old Tom 
had put in some good work 
grooming her and had made 
her look smart. I told him I 
only intended going to the 
meet, but this, as I found out, 
was an old way of saying you 
were going to follow the 
hounds. He was quite con- 
vinced I was going to do soin 
spite of my remonstrances: I 
did not think he would like it, 
and for my part did not dream 
of going any farther. Instead 
of being annoyed, however, he 
seemed to want me to follow, 
and told me then that she was 
an Irish mare, well used to 
bank jumping in her native 
wilderness, and although very 
sensible, she wanted to be 
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taught nice manners. I told 
him I did not think that I 
could teach her any manners, 
as I did not know any myself. 
However, I tried to do what I 
could, as being of a sensitive 
nature I rapidly grasped the 
meaning of the severe glares 
I received from the hunting 
people when we did anything 
wrong. 

The contingent from our 
part of the county, by the 
time we reached the park 
gates of the house at which 
the meet was to be held, had 
assumed quite large propor- 
tions, and in course of con- 
versation I gathered that there 
was a breakfast waiting for 
us all, Not having eaten 
much, I thought I could do 
justice to the meal, but up 
to then had never partaken 
of a hunt breakfast, so did 
not know of what it con- 
sisted. Things all seemed 
strange to me: instead of 
coffee I drank champagne, 
and instead of bacon and 
eggs I ate lobster salad. The 
consequence was that when I 
came out, with a big cigar in 
my mouth, and took my horse 
from a groom who was hold- 
ing it, I felt distinctly as if 
I had eaten a lump of lead, 
though my courage had risen. 

The sun by this time was 
shining brightly, but the air 
was still crisp. The scene 
outside the house was en- 
chanting to the last degree— 
quite beyond my descriptive 
powers,—and I could see that 
it was a case now of do or 
die, All intention of turning 
back directly the field started 
had left me. The Master of 
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Hounds arrived and took 
charge of his pack, being re- 
ceived with salaams from the 
assembled audience. Weswung 
into our column of route (my- 
self astern), and the move 
began. My next-door neigh- 
bour knew where we were 
going, mentioning some place 
sounding rather like Tim- 
buctoo, Everybody, whether 
it was the effect of the break- 
fast or the anticipation of 
sport, was showing distinct 
signs of life and a mood 
different from that of the 
early morning contingent which 
I had brought along with me. 
Horsemen and horsewomen, 
with obvious skill, passed up 
and down the lines on either 
side of us—sometimes in the 
ditch or just on the edge of 
the road. A halt came at 
last on the highway, and, 
looking along the hedge where 
I was standing, I could see 
the hounds and huntsmen, to- 
gether with some of the field, 
slowly trickling through a gap 
into a dense wood which ap- 
peared to embrace the whole 
of the countryside. This ob- 
viously meant the start of 
the business. My turn came 
to enter the wood, and I 
found that the gap through 
which we were passing was 
the beginning of a long bridle- 
path. Now and then, when 
the path straightened itself 
out, I could see the whole 
field, looking very much like 
an extended and beautifully 
coloured caterpillar creeping 
through the wood. Next, I 
saw ahead of me what seemed 
to be an undulation taking 
place in the caterpillar’s body. 
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I found, as the wave got 
nearer to me, that the cause 
consisted of a large tree- 
trunk lying across the path. 
This was my first experience 
of a jump on horseback. I 
never hesitated for a moment 
—in fact I could not, as I 
was pressed from behind by 
hordes of other horsemen. I 
only hoped to goodness I 
would not make a complete 
fool of myself in front of 
everybody by falling off. The 
mare took the tree with a 
little hop, and I hardly knew 
that I had passed over it. 
In course of passing through 
the wood more trees were en- 
countered, which sometimes 
required a little manceuvring, 
to judge by the fuss some of 
the horses made. 

The pace of the rear-guard 
livened up a bit presently, as 
apparently the leading files 
had come out clear of the wood 
and were making quicker pro- 
gress along the field beyond. 
This made it more difficult to 
pick one’s way, but I simply 
let the mare do everything 
herself. There was some con- 
fusion at the gate, which was 
at the end of this bridle-path, 
as unfortunately I had not 
brought a crop with me, and 
could not therefore take my 
turn at keeping it open. It 
had a pronounced tendency to 
shut. We got all bunched up, 
and the horses inside the wood 
were beginning to get restless, 
wanting to join their comrades 
whom they could see cantering 
along the field in the open. 
Matters were getting uncom- 
fortable, and sq many people 
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looked annoyed at me for 
blocking the gangway that I 
thought I had better dismount, 
if I could do so without being 
trampled on, and cut a piece 
of wood to help me in this 
sort of business. However, I 
was helped through by some- 
one who kindly kept the gate 
open for me, and I decided in 
future to keep well behind, so 
that I should not get in the 
way of other people again. 
But I found this did not suit 
the mare at all, and was in 
fact impossible: I supposed 
that her desire to forge ahead 
was one of the bad manners 
which I had to get her out of, 
The outskirts of the wood 
turned at right angles, and 
ran up the side of a valley. 
At the bottom end where we 
now were, a lot of people stood 
in a cluster. I went on with 
others, and proceeded higher 
up till I reached the other end 
of the wood, situated at the 
ridge overlooking the valley 
and the most lovely country, 
covered with heather, silver- 
birch, and pines. 

Whilst admiring the beauty 
of the scene, I heard a roar of, 
as it were, thunder, and looking 
round saw the group of horse- 
men that I had passed, about 
fifty perhaps in number, gallop- 
ing up to where we were 
standing. The noise of the 
approaching cavalcade abso- 
lutely drove terror into me, 
whilst everyone’s animal looked 
and snorted in the direction 
of the unearthly rumbling 
noise coming up from the 
valley. The mare became ex- 
ceedingly restless, and I hardly 
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knew which way to look, what Two stiffish banks and about 
to do, or how to keep seated. six sheep-wattles taken at full 
Suddenly the huntsman broke speed gave me confidence, and 
cover near where we were instead of paying exclusive 
standing, trotted to a piece of attention to remaining seated 
rising ground, and, turning I began to try to find out 
round in his saddle as if to how the people ahead of me 
speak to me, gave a war-whoop knew where to go when there 
that no Indian or cowboy could seemed nothing to guide them, 

ever emulate. The piercing and in what direction the 
minor key, the countryside hounds were running. Com- 

stretching away before me, plete knowledge of the country 

and a horse obviously asking must, I came to the conclusion, 

to be let loose, deadened my be a sine qua non. Before I 

sense of fear. Before the echo could do much more towards 

had died away the countryside thinking out this problem we 
seemed to thunder with horses’ were scrambling into a high- 
hoofs, and I was swept away road, across which we passed 
with the avalanche. and manceuvred through a 
cI could see no hounds, and: gate leading into a sort of a 
had no idea at all of the direc- pine-wood. I let everybody go 
tion we were taking: all I through first, and got through 
knew was that we were gallop- in time to hear the last horse- 
ing hard on a broad front. I man in front of me galloping 
stuck to a little group of horse- away through the wood. Once 
men—five or six in number— through, my horse seemed to 
who seemed to know their busi- want to catch him up, and 
ness. My first jump—a bank went in the direction of the 
with a hedge on it—although sound, at what seemed to me 
well cleared by the others who lightning speed. The ground 
had gone first, brought me on underneath consisted of sand- 

top of my horse’s neck, but I pits fringed with heather, then 
sat tighter at the second one, thick clusters of pine - trees. 

I leaned back as far as I pos- Presently I could hear him no 
sibly could before landing, and longer, and the track of my 
came up with a firm seat. We leaders got lost in the zigzag, 

then covered what seemed to so I*simply had to take pot-- 
be a mangel-wurzel field full of luck with my horse and trust 
sheep-wattles or hurdles, over that she would know the best 
which we jumped in and out path to follow. It was quite 
just like grasshoppers. I re- impossible to steer her at the 
member noticing with interest speed we were going, and 
that I seemed to be in the best equally impossible to stop her. 

position for landing when my On breaking cover from these 
feet were about in line with my terrible pine-trees (the branches 
horse’s ears. I don’t say that of which I thought every 
this was actually the case, but minute would sweep my head 
it was certainly my impression. off my shoulders), an extensive 
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valley of ferns and rocks and 
rabbit-holes opened out, into 
which the mare plunged much 
against my will, partly I think 
because she saw another horse 
in the distance climbing down 
like a cat towards the bottom. 
How I got down to the other 
man in safety I cannot say, 
but just as I did so he 
fell into a pit, which my 
horse managed to avoid. A 
glimpse ahead, through water- 
streaming eyes, showed me 
the hounds clustered together, 
with nobody in attendance, at 
the bottom of the valley. The 
mare was quite beyond my 
control still, and I hoped sin- 
cerely I was not going to play 
skittles with the hounds by 
hustling into the middle of 
them. Also the ground I was 
covering seemed exceedingly 
precipitous and unsafe. After 
two or three last spurts at the 
bottom of the valley, I man- 
aged to pull up, more or less, 
and headed my horse in the 
direction of the hounds at a 
trot. The place where they 
had assembled was obviously 
a fox-earth, but it had been 
stopped. I looked round to 
see if anybody was about to 
take charge of them, but could 
only hear a distant note on 
the horn. Presently the other 
horseman joined me, after ex- 
tracting himself from the pit, 
and together we wondered how 
we had got there and what 
was the next thing todo. We 
waited quite ten minutes before 
I saw a hound disappearing at 
full speed round a turn of the 
valley, and thinking he must 
be bent on some hot scent, I 
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suggested that we had better 
try and get the other hounds 
along after him. Putting the 
words into action, I trotted 
away after the hound, and 
tried to call the rest to follow, 
They did not understand my 
lingo, so I waved my hat, as 
much as to say, “come along,” 
which they all did. I had not 
gone far before they began to 
leave me, stringing themselves 
out along the same path which 
their comrade had taken, [ 
had to break into a gallop to 
keep up. The bottom part of 
the valley where they were 
running was very good going, 
except for a most awkward- 
looking rutty cart-road we had 
to cross, which had a broken- 
down bank and a ditch at each 
side of it. My companion was 
alongside of me, so I asked him 
to go first if he would, as I did 
not know much about jumping, 
He went ahead, and fell broad- 
side on with his horse right 
in the middle of the road, but 
fortunately was quickly up, as 
my horse, in spite of all my 
efforts, took off exactly at the 
same place, and nearly jumped 
down on top of him. Howl 
got over I cannot explain, for 
the bank seemed to give way 
with the first horse; but in my 
case it held, possibly because 
it was strengthened by being 
knocked down, if that is not 
an Irish way of describing it. 

We were not to be left long 
by ourselves in this blissful 
state, with a well-known pack 
of hounds at our beck and call. 
Looking up on both sides of the 
valley, I could distinguish scar- 
let coats keeping well abreast 
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of us, ready to meet us when a halt. Presently I got a 
we ascended to the top. The nasty hit on the nose from 
ascent soon came, with a dis- the horse's forehead when 
tressing climb up a steep slope, landing after a jump—not a 
which I was glad to find did particularly stiff one. What 
not tax my mare unduly. I I thought at first was moisture 
found myself swallowed up running down my ears, I found 
again amongst the field, who quite by accident to be blood 
by this time were swarming streaming from both sides of 
up from every direction. my nose. I could not under- 
A few minutes afterwards I/ stand how it had got into my 
again seemed to find myself ears, and tried to wipe it off 
becoming one of a small and with my handkerchief, but 
isolated group of horsemen. owing to the motion of the 
This group consisted of a very horse simply smeared it all 
red-faced gentleman, a nice- over my face. 
looking girl on a grey horse, I must have looked very 
and two other men who ap- terrifying, as at the next slight 
peared to be friends of hers. pause we had, the girl with the 
They seemed to know the grey horse, who was nearest to 
country well, and chose very me, asked if I would like her to 
good ground for riding on. hold my horse while I jumped 
The red-faced gentleman had down in order to wash my face 
a most wonderful horse under in a little runlet of water by 
him, which, whenever there the side of a hedge. I had not 
was a chance, always climbed. got a looking- glass, so could 
The rest of us invariably had not see what result I had 
to jump the lot. A climbing achieved. Im any case it was 
horse seemed to me to be the not worth doing, and if I had 
ideal way of getting along, known the bother I was to 
especially as, when occasion have remounting I would never 
arose, this one could jump like have attempted it. I had 
a deer: some of the obstacles hardly wetted my handkerchief 
could not be surmounted by before they were on the move 
climbing only. With a group again: the girl was having 
such as this to lead one, the trouble in holding her horse 
jumping seemed quite easy, as and mine, and I had to run 
they invariably chose good after her and catch my bridle 
ground, and the pace seemed so that she might get on. 
to be my only trouble now. Directly she went off, I was 
However, I think my mare, pulled along by the mare, hold- 
dear old thing, felt that she ing desperately on to the bridle 
was not going to be outclassed and trying to get her to stand 


«by any dashed three-hundred- for a moment whilst I mounted. 


guinea hunters, and kept going The ground, a ploughed field, 
full bore. Iwas beginning to was very soft and the mare 
feel like a sack of potatoes. was very high, and what with 
Tired and weak, I longed for the feeling of stiffness and 
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weakness in my legs I hardly 
knew what to do. At last I 
got her to stand for one second, 
and was on her—at least I left 
the ground, but had to do some 
climbing before I got properly 
fixed in the saddle. I was 
fearfully bumped once or twice 
during the process, which made 
me very angry, and more de- 
termined than ever to see the 
finish. I looked ahead to find 
out if I could see the group of 
people and the girl, but had 
lost them, and was quite upset 
at the idea of having to choose 
the place where I must jump 
out of the field. I just caught 
sight of someone jumping at 
the far end, and made straight 
for it, as the hedge all along 
the side of the field was a most 
treacherous - looking unknown 
quantity. It had the appear- 
ance of being a long extended 
wood rather than a hedge, but 
I felt its real function was to 
hide a ditch. However, pos- 
sibly it was better where the 
other horse had gone. I ap- 
proached the place at full 
gallop. I spoke to the mare 
to steady her, and tried to 
check her. She obviously took 
this for a warning signal, as I 
felt her swell her ribs out, and 
with a leap that made plenty 
of allowance for unforeseen 
dangers, we landed safely on 
the other side, in spite of it 
being a good deal higher than 
the take-off side. We had 
something of a scramble in 
pulling ourselves together, as 
the mare’s nose almost touched 
the ground before she recovered 
herself. As for me, I had 
leaned back too much, expect- 
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ing a drop on the other side, 
My right leg must somehow 
have crossed over the mare’s 
neck, carrying with it my off- 
side rein, as 1 found myself rid- 
ing side-saddle like a girl, with 
both reins on the same side. I 
hung on as well as I could, and 
as quickly as possible got home 
into the saddle. 

I patted the mare on her ¥ 
neck, and would have liked to 
have called her by her name, 
but regretted very much that 
I had forgotten to ask the 
hostler what it was. I had not 
lost sight of the horseman who 
had led me over this jump, and 
noticed he was going very hard. 
I soon settled down to our 
general speed, and finally 
caught him up. He seemed to 
know the country very well, 
and during ten minutes in com- 
pany with him I admired the 
way in which he always chose 
the best place in every hedge, 
without wasting time by look- 
ing about him. Suddenly he 
turned round and shouted some- 
thing to me, which sounded 
like, “They were swinging, and 
running in full view.” I had 
no idea what this meant, and 
did not seem to have the 
strength to work out mentally 
what I was to do, but could 
only follow as before. Instead 
of jumping out of the field in 
the direction in which we had 
been heading, we turned at 
right angles and continued 
right down the field, which 
was of considerable size. As 
we proceeded, horses seemed to 
be jumping into our field from 
all directions, and incidentally 
I saw the red-faced gentleman 
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and the girl with the grey mare 
closing in upon us. I felt it 
was very fortunate that I had 
not lost all scent by the face- 
washing incident, and that I 
was apparently directly in the 
running. All the horses I now 
saw were showing signs of dis- 
tress, and I wondered if my old 
mare was looking like them. 
Anyhow I felt quite sure that 
she could not feel any worse 
than I did. Surrounded by 
such high-class animals (I found 
out about some of them after- 
wards), she seemed to feel she 
was not going to be outclassed, 
and I tried to respond to her 
efforts by endeavouring to shake 
off the potato-sack feeling that 
was coming over me. The 
leading horseman had slack- 
ened his pace a bit: the reason 
he did so was clear when I got 
a little closer to him, and saw 
the hounds racing across the 
next field, with two pink coats 
closely following. In an in- 
stant the hounds and horsemen 
seemed to close up like a con- 
certina right in the middle of 
the field. Some one called out 
“They've got him,” but 
seemed to have lost all strength 
for pulling up, until I heard 
some one else shout to me to 
keep away from the hounds. 
With that I leaned ever for a 
swing to the right, and swerved 
in the direction of a man stand- 
ing with a sheep-dog by his 
side, I felt I was going to run 
him down, and seemed unable 
to do anything to prevent a 
collision in spite of the whole 
countryside being at my dis- 
posal. If he had remained 
still, I think we should have 
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passed him safely, but he liter- 
ally dived into the mare’s legs, 
whilst I paid the sheep-dog my 
respects, flying off in the other 
direction right on top of it, 
The man, and I daresay the 
dog, were very much annoyed, 
and could not understand any 
more than I could why I had 
run them down. Nobody was 
injured, however, so leaving 
the mare catching her wind 
in the middle of the field, and 
the man also catching his and 
threatening all sorts of vio- 
lence, I tried to walk 
over to where the hounds 
were now lying flat on their 
stomachs and sides, stretched 
out panting. Walking seemed 
like a nightmare, my legs sank 
under me in a bow, and 
although I stepped out, and 
apparently walked as one usu- 
ally does, the progress seemed 
so absurdly slow that I 
looked down on the ground 
to make sure I was actually 
covering it. All the horses 
were breathing hard, their 
tails beating time, whilst a 
pink-coated man was busily 


engaged in dissecting the fox. x 


I was glad that blood had 
been shed,—it seemed a satis- 
factory ending. I was asked 
if I would like the paw of the 
fox, termed the pad, whereby 
to remember the run, timed 
to have lasted one hour ten 
minutes. The girl on the grey 
horse took the brush, and when 
the fox had been thrown to the 
hounds people began to talk 
the run over, and quite inci- 
dentally to consider how they 
were to get home. Some knew 
the country well and the road 
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home, whilst others, like my- 
self, did not. 

The red-faced gentleman 
heard me inquiring, and im- 
mediately asked me where I 
lived: I told him, and he said 
that I was to come along with 
him, in fact to follow the hounds, 
as they lived, together with 
the Master, on our road, and 
he himself lived only four miles 
from my place. I ascertained 
from him that I was about 
nineteen miles from my home. 
The little group from our part 
of the country began to make 
tracks, following behind the 
hounds, whilst the red - faced 
gentleman and the Master rode 
on in front. We were a little 
time in reaching a high road, 
but once having done so set 
off at a trot. As we put the 
miles behind us the group 
slowly dwindled in numbers, as 
short cuts to their respective 
homes were reached. Finally 
I found myself alone, riding 
with the servants of the hunt 
behind the pack, whilst my 
guide rode on ahead with the 
Master. 

Being now left alone, I be- 
gan to think of being terribly 
hungry. I knew I had brought 
@ little flask of wine with me 
in my breast coat - pocket, as 
my ribs had felt quite sore 
where it had been rubbing up 
and down all day. As for 
the sandwiches, they seemed 
to have disappeared, but on 
further sounding in my pocket 
I found them, very much re- 
duced in size, forming a com- 
pact mixture of paper, butter, 
bread, and ham. I was not 
long in dissecting the eatable 
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portion, however, and inside 
everything I found a bar of 
chocolate. I ate, drank, and 
lit a cigarette to complete the 
feeling of satisfaction. A little 
later on my guide waved for 
me to come up alongside, as 
the Master was just about to 
say good-bye and turn off the 
highway. We were finally left 
alone, and set off at a faster 
trot—fifteen miles for me and 
twelve for him. It was no 
joke, but it passed quickly. 

Luckily I had not the feeling 
of riding a tired horse, as my 
mare responded to the slightest 
indication that I wished her 
to step out. I realised vividly 
how distressing it must be 
riding a tired horse a long 
way home, and can imagine it 
would make the distance seem 
much longer. My guide also 
cheered me up, remarking what 
a good horse I had, and par- 
ticularly admiring her walking 
powers. All horses, he said, 
that could walk well galloped 
well: he obviously took a great 
fancy to her—for all I know 
has since bought her. 

The time came at last when 
I had to leave him. He asked 
me if I would like a nip of 
cherry brandy at his lodge 
gate: I did not want anything 
myself, but thought perhaps 
my mare would like something, 
and asked if he thought it 
would be advisable to give her 
anything, but he said that 
beyond a short drink of warm 
water (which he ordered to be 
brought), he always let well 
alone until he got home, and 
assured me that the mare 
would gallop me all the way 




















in her present condition, if 
necessary. I was anxious to 
push off and get home, s0 
saying good-bye, trotted away 
into what seemed pitch-black 
q darkness. I knew my way, 
but riding through heavily 
wooded country I really could 
not see where I was going, 
and judged where I was by 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 
When it sounded soft, I knew 
we were near the hedge; when 
crisp and resounding, well in 
the middle of the road. I met 
one or two market-carts, every- 
body on them asleep, with no 
light showing. The mare was 
nearly squeezed in between the 
wheels and the hedge by one 
of them. 

I got home at last safely, 
and found old Tom up and 
about waiting for me, with a 
hot supper ready for the mare. 
I was in time for dinner, and 
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everybody was glad to see me, 
as they were beginning to get 
nervous. I proudly showed 
them my fox’s pad, and waited 
until dinner before giving them 
a full account, as there was 
just time to get a warm bath 
before it was ready. I cannot 
see that being eaten by a lion 
could give one more varied 
sensations or greater excite- 
ment than following hounds. 
People who have never hunted 
cannot possibly understand 
where the sport comes in, and 
this is why they waste their 
eloquence over the death of the 
poor fox. 

The sea calls for my time, 
and is my pastime too, but for 
all that Iam glad to have had 
a run with a famous pack of 
hounds, and consider that hunt- 
ing is the finest sport in 
England, and probably in the 
whole world. 
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BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


VI. 


AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


My last article brought down 
my story to my appointment, 
in September 1888, as Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Police and 
head of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. Mr Monro 
was not “an easy man to fol- 
low,” and my difficulties in 
succeeding to the post were 
increased by the foolish ways 
of the Home Office, as well as 
by the circumstances of the 
times, AsI have already said, 
Sir Charles Warren had then 
secured the loyal support of 
the Force generally. But the 
officers of the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department were de- 
moralised by the treatment 
accorded to their late chief; 
and during the interval since 
his practical retirement sinis- 
ter rumours were in circulation 
as to the appointment of his 
successor. If the announce- 
ment had been made that, on 
his official retirement on the 
31st August, I should succeed 
to the office, things might have 
settled down. For all the 
principal officers knew and 
trusted me. But for some 
occult reason the matter was 
kept secret, and I was enjoined 
not to make my appointment 
known. I had been in the 
habit of frequenting Mr 
Monro’s room, as we were 
working together in political 


crime matters; but when I 
did so now, and Sir Charles 
Warren took advantage of 
my visit to come over to see 
me, it was at once inferred 
that he was spying on me 
because I was Mr Monro’s 
friend. The indignation felt 
by the officers was great, and 
I had some difficulty in pre- 
venting Chief-Superintendent 
Williamson from sending in 
his resignation. 

Then, again, I was at that 
time physically unfit to enter 
on the duties of my new post. 
For some time past I had not 
had an adequate holiday, and 
the strain of long and anxious 
work was telling on me. “A 
man is as old as he feels,” and 
by this test I was older at that 
time than when I left office a 
dozen years later. Dr Gilbart 
Smith of Harley Street insisted 
that I must have two months’ 
complete rest, and he added 
that he would probably give 
me a certificate for a further 
two months’ “sick leave.” 
This, of course, was out of 
the question. But I told Mr 
Matthews, greatly to his dis- 
tress, that I could not take up 
my new duties until I had had 
a month’s holiday in Switzer- 
land. And so, after one week 
at Scotland Yard, I crossed the 
Channel. 
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But this was not all. The 
second of the crimes known as 
the Whitechapel murders was 
committed the night before I 
took office, and the third oc- 
curred the night of the day 
on which I left London, The 
newspapers soon began to com- 
ment on my absence. And 
letters from Whitehall decided 
me to spend the last week of 
my holiday in Paris, that I 
might be in touch with my 
office. On the night of my 
arrival in the French capital 
two more victims fell to the 
knife of the murder-fiend ; and 
next day’s post brought me 
an urgent appeal from Mr 
Matthews to return to London 
—and of course I complied. 

On my return I found the 
“Jack-the-Ripper” scare in 
full swing. When the stolid 
English go in for a scare they 
take leave of all moderation 
and common-sense. If non- 
sense were solid, the nonsense 
that was talked and written 
about those murders would 
sink a Dreadnought. The sub- 
ject is an unsavoury one, and I 
must write about it with re- 
serve. But itis enough to say 
that the wretched victims be- 
longed to a very small class of 
degraded women who frequent 
the East End streets after mid- 
night, in hope of inveigling 
belated drunkards, or men as 
degraded as themselves. I 
spent the day of my return to 
town, and half the following 
night, in reinvestigating the 
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whole case, and next day I had 
a long conference on the sub- 
ject with the Secretary of State 
and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. ‘‘ We hold you respon- 
sible to find the murderer,” 
was Mr Matthews’ greeting to 
me. My answer was to decline 
the responsibility. I hold my- 
self responsible, I said, to take 
all legitimate means to find 
him. But I went on to say 
that the measures I found in 
operation were, in my opinion, 
wholly indefensible and scan- 
dalous, for these wretched 
women were plying their trade 
under definite Police protection. 
Let the Police of that district, 
I urged, receive orders to arrest 
every known “street woman” 
found on the prowl after mid- 
night, or else let us warn them 
that the Police will not protect 
them. Though the former 
course would have been merci- 
ful to the very small class of 
women affected by it, it was 
deemed too drastic, and I fell 
back on the second. 

However the fact may be 
explained, it is a fact that no 
other street murder oecurred in 
the “Jack-the-Ripper” series.’ 
The last and the most horrible 
of that maniac’s crimes was 
committed in a house in Miller’s 
Court on the 9th November. 
And the circumstances of that 
crime disposed of all the theo- 
ries of the amateur “ Sherlock 
Holmeses” of that date. ; 

One did not need to be a 
Sherlock Holmes to discover 





1 Tam here assuming that the murder of Alice M‘Kenzie on 17th July 1889 
was by another hand. I was absent from London when it occurred, but the 
Chief Commissioner investigated the case on the spot. It was an ordinary 
murder, and not the work of a sexual maniac. 
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that the criminal was a sexual 
maniac of a virulent type; that 
he was living in the immediate 
vicinity of the scenes of the 
murders; and that, if he was 
not living absolutely alone, his 
people knew of his guilt, and 
refused to give him up to 
justice. During my absence 
abroad the Police had made a 
house-to-house search for him, 
investigating the case of every 
man in the district whose 
circumstances were such that 
he could go and come and get 
rid of his blood-stains in secret. 
And the conclusion we came to 
was that he and his people 
were low-class Jews, for it is 
a remarkable fact that people 
of that class in the Hast End 
will not give up one of their 
number to Gentile justice. 
And the result proved that 
our diagnosis was right on 
every point. For I may say 
at once that “undiscovered 
murders” are rare in London, 
and the “Jack -the- Ripper” 
crimes are not within that 
category. And if the Police 
here had powers such as the 
French Police possess, the 
murderer would have been 
brought to justice. Scotland 
Yard can boast that not even 
the subordinate officers of the 
department will tell tales out 
of school, and it would ill be- 
come me to violate the un- 


written rule of the service, 
The subject will come up 
again, and I will only add 
here that the “Jack-the-Rip. 
per” letter which is preserved 
in the Police Museum at New 
Scotland Yard is the creation 
of an enterprising London 
journalist.' 

In the introduction to the 
‘Scarlet Letter,’ Hawthorne 
apologises for his work, on the 
ground that his position in the 
Custom House was not a haven 
of rest. And no one would 
thus describe the post of head 
of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, even in the most 
peaceful of times. But when I 
took charge at the close of 
1888 the state of things was 
disquieting and depressing in 
the extreme. There is a strong 
esprit de corps in the depart- 
ment, and the officers, one and 
all, felt that their chief had 
been unfairly treated. The 
*“‘ Detective Department,” more- 
over, has always been an ob- 
ject of jealousy in the Force, 
and this disturbing element 
was specially felt during 1887 
and 1888. This appeared very 
plainly in the Commission- 
ers’ Report for 1887: it ig- 
nored the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department altogether. 
“Boots are a matter of great 
concern,” the report declared, 
and it recorded that truncheon- 





1 Having regard to the interest attaching to this case, I should almost be 
tempted to disclose the identity of the murderer and of the pressman who wrote 
the letter above referred to, provided that the publishers would accept all re- 
sponsibility in view of a possible libel action. But no public benefit would result 
from such a course, and the traditions of my old department would suffer. I 
will only add that when the individual whom we suspected was caged in an 
asylum, the only person who had ever had a good view of the murderer at once 
identified him, but when he learned that the suspect was a fellow-Jew he de- 


clined to swear to him. 
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pockets had been substituted 
for truncheon-cases; but not 
one word did it contain about 
the crime of the Metropolis. 
Now, unfortunately, neither 
Mr Monro nor his successor 
could ever realise that such 
matters as boots and trun- 
cheon-cases, important though 
they may be, are as important 
as the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, and the sub- 
ordinate officers were equally 
dull- witted. And the effici- 
ency of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department work, un- 
like ordinary Police duties, 
cannot but be impaired by in- 
fluences which discourage or 
demoralise the staff. The 
crime returns for 1887 gave 
proof of this; and it was still 
more apparent in the following 
year. The Commissioner’s re- 
port for 1888 accordingly re- 
corded that “crime during the 
year has shown a decided 
tendency to increase.” 

Such, then, was the state of 
affairs when I entered on my 
new duties. And I did not 
then know, what I afterwards 
learned, that the Home Office 
very soon threatened to call me 
to account because there was 
not an immediate change. But 
Sir Charles Warren “ put down 
his foot with a firm hand” (as 
the Irishman phrased it), and 
would not allow any interfer- 
ence with me till I had had 
time to bring matters round. 
And the Commissioner’s report 
for 1889 announced that “the 
criminal returns for the year 
showed a marked improvement 
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upon the statistics for 1888.” 
Still more satisfactory was the 
report for the following year, 
which announced “that there 
was greater security for per- 
son and property in the 
Metropolis during 1890 than 
in any previous year included 
in the statistical returns.” 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse. But I 
have no need to offer any de- 
fence of my reign at Scotland 
Yard; and it is not in that 
sense, but as a tribute to the 
Police Force, and for the satis- 
faction of the public, that I 
give the following statistical 
table, taken from the Commis- 
sioner’s report for 1898. It 
shows at a glance what marked 
success attended the work of 
the Criminal Investigation 
Department during the first 
twenty years of its history. 
The figures give the average 
proportion of crimes against 
property, to each 1000 of the 
estimated population of the 
Metropolis, during the quin- 
quennial periods specified. 


1879-1883 
1884-1888 
1889-1893 
1894-1898 


4.856 
3.823 
3.249 
2.755 


The proportion for 1889 was 
2.439, and for 1900 (my last 
completed year at Scotland 
Yard), 2.534.1 In judging of 
these results, moreover, it must 
be remembered that, from 1879 
to 1900, the population of the 
Metropolis increased by some 
2,000,000. 

No other large city in the 
world could show such results 





* I may add that under the reign of my successor this low average has been 
maintained, 
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as these. And having regard 
to the huge population of 
London, and its peculiar char- 
acteristics, the safety of life in 
the Metropolis is a standing 
miracle. One evening in the 
year after the Chicago Ex- 
hibition, I dined with some 
American gentlemen at the 
Hotel Cecil, and they gave me 
some astounding particulars of 
the number of homicides in 
that city. They mentioned 
2000 cases as having occurred 
in the previous year. I can 
scarcely believe such a tale, 
but that is not the point of 
my story. Presently they 
asked me how many murders 
we had in London in a year. 
I pleaded that London was 
three times as large as Chicago, 
and that facilities for crime 
increased in proportion to popu- 
lation: How many cases would 
they consider normal? After 
some discussion among them- 
selves, the estimate they gave 
me was 200. I told them that 
the preceding year was the 
worst I had known, as we had 
had twenty murders; but the 
average was fifteen or sixteen. 
They threw down knives and 
forks, and stared at me and 
at each other. My words 
travelled across the Atlantic, 
and I received several letters, 
including one from a prominent 
official in Washington, asking 
me if I had spoken seriously 
and by the book. 

Though the Metropolitan 
Police deserve their meed of 
praise for such results as these, 
@ full explanation of them 
must be sought in the char- 
acteristics of our national life, 
and in the peculiar influences 
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to which those characteristicg 


are mainly due. I have some- 
thing to say on this subject, 
but here I will deal only with 
the facts. In reply to ques- 
tions in Parliament fifteen 
months ago, the Home Secre. 
tary gave the following strik- 
ing statistics. The murders in 
the Metropolis, he said, from 
the Ist January 1903 to the 
30th September 1908, num- 
bered 92, and among these 
there were only 10 “undis- 
covered crimes.” Four of the 
10, moreover, were deaths due 
to illegal operations; and such 
cases are only murders in a 
technical sense. This means 
six “undiscovered murders,” or 
an average of one per annum, 
and this in a population that 
averaged more than 7,000,000 
during the six years in ques- 
tion. It seems almost incred- 
ible, and I own that I should 
refuse to believe it if I had not 
personal knowledge of the care 
and accuracy with which the 
criminal statistics are compiled. 

And Mr Gladstone added 
that, in some of the cases 
where no one was made amen- 
able, the criminals were known 
to the Police, but evidence to 
justify an arrest was not ob- 
tainable. One of the 1908 
murder cases, for example, was 
in this category, both the wit- 
nesses and the victim being 
low-class Polish Jews. This 
element, I may add, of offences 
by aliens against aliens, is not 
a negligible one in considering 
the crime of London. And 
even among our own people it 
sometimes happens that the 
murderer is known, but evi- 
dence is wholly wanting. In 
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such circumstances the French 
Police would arrest the sus- 
pected person, and build up a 
case against him at their 
leisure, mainly by admissions 
extracted from him in repeated 
interrogations. 

I recall a case in which I 
allowed myself to be goaded 
by popular clamour into taking 
a first step in French procedure. 
It was a murder that excited 
unusual interest, and the mur- 
derer, a near relative of the 
victim, sided with the news- 
papers in a sustained outcry 
against Scotland Yard. So I 
sent for the man, my ostensible 
object being to satisfy him 
that the Police were doing 
their duty. As I cross-exam- 
ined him on the case he gave 
himself away over and over 
again. In any French court a 
report of that interrogation 
might have convicted the 
criminal. In an English court 
it would have raised a storm 
that might have brought my 
official career to a close! I 
never tried that game again. 

If I speak of “my reign at 
Scotland Yard” I may seem to 
ignore the Chief Commissioner 
of Police. But it is a popular 
mistake to suppose that “ Scot- 
land Yard” represents the 
Metropolitan Police. Until the 
new building on the Embank- 
ment was opened the Com- 
missioner’s office was in 
Whitehall Place, whereas the 
original office of the detective 
department was a_ building 
which stood till lately in the 
middle of Scotland Yard—a 
place which has fallen from 
the greatness of other days, 
when the Scottish kings and 
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their ambassadors lodged there. 
That the new buildings were 
christened New Scotland Yard 
is due to Mr Monro’s love for 
his old department, for it was 
in his time as Chief Commis- 
sioner that we moved to the 
Embankment. 

I have already noticed the 
origin of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department in 1878. 
The only grudge I have against 
my friend the late General 
William Feilding is due to my 
suspicion that it was he who 
coined that Frenchified title for 
the detective department of the 
Force. Or possibly he shares 
the blame with Howard 
Vincent, its first chief. The 
title is a mouthful, and I will 
henceforth use the cipher by 
which it is known in the Force 
and call it the C.L.D. Vincent 
was not under the Commis- 
sioner of Police, though his 
subordinates, of course, were 
members of the Force, and 
subject to the discipline of the 
Force, so that he was entirely 
dependent on the co-operation 
of the Police generally in his 
efforts to cope with crime. As 
I have said before, no one but 
Howard Vincent could have 
made such a system work. 
When he retired the C.I.D. be- 
came an imperium in imperio, its 
chief having the same statutory 
and disciplinary powers as the 
other Assistant Commissioners. 
The outside working of the 
machine is public property, 
and may here be explained, 
for the knowledge may possibly 
be both interesting and useful 
to the public. But if any one 
takes up these pages in ex- 
pectation of learning the 
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secrets of the department, he 
may throw them down at 
once. For I cannot speak too 
highly of the sense of honour 
which prevails, not only among 
the officers, but among the 
pensioned officers, of the C.I.D. 
in regard to all matters of 
which they have official 
knowledge. 

I had a notable proof of this 
a quarter of a century ago. 
Political feeling ran high in 
those days, and rumours which 
were freely current in society 
circles seemed to afford material 
to check the influence of a 
certain prominent public man. 
Facts were the desideratum, 
and money was abundant with 
those who were in search of 
evidence. But though liberal 
offers were made to several 
pensioned officers who could 
have given the needed facts, 
they one after another refused 
to disclose them, and this be- 
cause their knowledge was 
gained in the course of their 
official duties. 

But asto the machine. The 
Metropolitan Police district ex- 
tends over a radius of 15 miles 
from Charing Cross; and it 
covers an area of 700 square 
miles, extending from Colney 
Heath, Hertfordshire, on the 
north, to Mogadore, Todworth 
Heath, Surrey, in the south, 
and from Lark Hall, Essex, 
on the east, to Staines Moor, 
Middlesex, in the west. The 
population of this vast province 
increases at the rate of some 
100,000 a-year, and is now 
about seven and a half millions, 
—more than Canada, with a 
territory almost as large as 
Europe, and considerably more 
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than Australia, with an almost 
equal area. Now any one can 
appreciate the difference be- 
tween looking for a person in 
a country village and in a 
huge town; and the problem 
which daily faces the Chief of 
the C.1.D. is to find criminals 
hidden among the seven mil- 
lions of people who are crowded 
together in London. Like a 
spider in the centre of a 
monster web, he is in touch 
with every part of the Metro- 
polis, and every crime com- 
mitted is immediately reported 
to him. The system is an ad- 
justment of centralisation with 
decentralisation. ‘Unity of 
design, and responsibility of its 
agents,” was Peel’s statement of 
the main principle on which the 
Metropolitan Police was organ- 
ised. The whole Force is a unit; 
and yet London is parcelled out 
in twenty-one divisions, each 
of which is under its own 
Superintendent. And to each 
division is attached an Inspec- 
tor of the C.I.D., with a staff 
of officers of the department 
under him. Police action thus 
follows on the commission of a 
crime as promptly as though 
each division were a separate 
town, and yet the unity of the 
whole is maintained. And 
every officer, though part of 
this vast machine, acts as 
though he stood alone. 
Sydney Smith it was who 
said that with him the only 
illusion left in life was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Like “Cantuar,” the office of 
Constable is of great antiquity. 
And it is of unique importance. 
The duties of an officer, as he 
patrols a London street, may 
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seem almost mechanical in 
their simplicity. And yet 
at any moment he may find 
himself in circumstances fitted 
to tax his energies and to test 
his intelligence. And he must 
act with discretion, and not 
without some knowledge of the 
criminal law. Here lies the 
difference between the soldier 
and the constable. The soldier’s 
duty is limited to obeying the 
orders of his officer, and he 
has no authority beyond what 
is derived from the orders he 
receives. But the constable is 
not only clothed with statutory 
powers, numerous and far- 
reaching, but further (as Black- 
stone tells us), he “hath great 
original and inherent author- 
ity.” We all know the story 
of the children who were dis- 
cussing the relative importance 
of the professions of their re- 
spective fathers. One of them, 
the child of the parson, was 
enlarging on the dignity of the 
clerical calling, when the other, 
the doctor’s child, cut in with 
the answer, “ But my pa could 
kill your pa.” And although 
the Lord Chancellor or the 
Prime Minister is a far greater 
personage than a policeman, 
yet if one of these great 
dignitaries should stand at a 
street corner at night to medi- 
tate on his dignity, the police- 
man on the beat might run 
him in for “loitering with 
intent.”. And no one but a 
police constable has such power 
as that. 

There is no recorded instance 
of a First Lord of the Treasury 
being thus run in; but I re- 
member well a night, some 
forty years ago, when this 
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happened to a clerk of the 
department. The story was 
current when I first came to 
London that Lord Palmerston, 
on being asked by an influ- 
ential supporter for a tempor- 
ary clerkship in the Treasury 
for a nominee of his, exclaimed 
“Impossible! but if you have 
a friend who wants a bishopric 
or anything in reason, let me 
know.” My friend was a tem- 
porary clerk in the Treasury, 
and he thought himself “a 
tremendous swell”; but he 
was taken to Walton Street 
Police Station and made to 
give an account of himself. 
There was no doubt that he 
was loitering, though not with 
felonious intent. 

Some one may fancy that 
it is to “magnify my office” 
that I have written this. But 
I myself never enjoyed such 
powers. I never was a con- 
stable, though when I resigned 
office the Treasury insisted on 
according me that dignity. 
But this was merely a pre- 
text to enable them to defraud 
me in fixing my pension. I 
will tell the shameful story 
later on. A _ Police Com- 
missioner has no powers save 
those which are expressly con- 
ferred on him by the Police 
Acts, or which pertain to him 
as a magistrate. For under 
the Metropolitan Police Acts 
each of the Commissioners is 
a magistrate for all the Home 
Counties; and he has all the 
legal powers of a magistrate, 
though forbidden by statute 
to act in sessions. I may add 
here that when I was appointed 
I was surprised to find that 
my colleagues had never taken 
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the oath, for as a lawyer I 
held this to be essential. Being 
snubbed for declaring my view 
of the matter, I naturally in- 
sisted upon it, and it was 
referred to the Law officers, 
who held that I was right; 
and we all took the oath 
together before the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Halsbury). 
Though no one could imagine 
that Scotland Yard would 
prove a haven of rest, I did 
expect to enter on my new 
duties without disturbance 
from extraneous causes. But 
the very month of my appoint- 
ment the Parnell Special Com- 
mission began its sittings, and 
I was soon dragged into fame 
over the affaire Le Caron. I 
cannot ignore the matter here, 
but my notice of it shall be 
brief. And first as to the man 
himself. He was the son of a 
Mr Beach, a worthy and re- 
spected citizen of Colchester. 
A thirst for adventure led him 
to leave home again and again 
in early life, and while still a 
boy he found himself in Paris 
without either friends or money 
or knowledge of the language. 
But having been a choir boy in 
the parish church at home, he 
attended the English church in 
the Rue d’Aguesseau ; and his 
singing secured for him the 
friendship of a member of 
the congregation, and led 
to his obtaining a comfort- 
able berth in the French 
capital. But the outbreak of 
the American Civil War in 
1861 aroused once more his 
love of adventure, and crossing 
the Atlantic he enlisted in the 
Northern Army. In due course 
he obtained a commission, and 
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during his service he struck y 
a friendship with John O'Neil, 
who afterwards became head of 
the American Fenians. 

Le Caron joined the Fenian 
conspiracy with the quixotio 
purpose of thus doing a service 
to his native country; and in 
letters to his father he reported 
all Fenian doings and projects, 
These letters were shown to 
Mr Rebow, M.P. for Colchester, 
and by him their contents were 
passed on to the Home Office, 
no pecuniary reward being 
either paid or solicited. But 
after the Clerkenwell explosion 
Mr Rebow urged that Le 
Caron should be put in direct 
communication with some rep- 
resentative of Government, and 
I was asked to deal with 
him. Thus commenced a cor- 
respondence which lasted until 
he decided to give evidence for 
‘The Times’ newspaper, twenty 
years afterwards. Morley’s 
‘Life of Gladstone’ avers that 
“for more than twenty years 
he was in the pay of Scotland 
Yard.” I have described the 
Irish section of that work as 
an “ Historical Romance,” and 
the above statement is a fair 
specimen of the errors that 
abound in it. Scotland Yard 
was not aware of the man’s 
existence until he appeared as 
a witness at the Parnell Com- 
mission. And during five or 
six eventful years he con- 
tinuously gave me valuable 
information, of which our 
Government had the full 
benefit, without any remunera- 
tion whatever. These facts 
may account for his amaze- 
ment, and my indignation, at 
the treatment to which he was 
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subjected in 1889. He was a 
very remarkable man. To 
great personal charm he added 
sterling integrity. And he 
was one of the most truthfully 
accurate men I have ever 
known. Even men holding 
high Government offices may 
indulge in “terminological in- 
exactitudes,” and very few 
le are capable of repeat- 
ing truthfully a conversation 
of yesterday; but I never de- 
tected Le Caron in a serious 
inaccuracy. Nor had I ever 
to complain of either conceal- 
ment or exaggeration in his 
communications to me. 

But all this is merely a pre- 
face to my personal story. 
There is no better way of 
disorganising a conspiracy 
than by turning the light upon 
it. I played this game with 
marked success forty years ago, 
when, with the express sanction 
of Mr Gladstone’s Government, 


I published the secret history 
of the Fenian movement up to 


date. And many times after- 
wards, especially during Sir 
William Harcourt’s reign at 
the Home Office, plots were 
thwarted and crimes prevented 
by similar exposures in the 
press. When, therefore, ‘The 
Times’ set itself to render a 
great national service by ex- 
posing the new phase which 
the Irish conspiracy had as- 
sumed in Parnellism, the ques- 
tion was raised of resorting to 
the same tactics. My friend, 
H. O. Arnold Forster, had 
some knowledge of action of 
that kind, taken in Mr Forster’s 
time, and he it was who pressed 
the matter upon me, I will- 
ingly responded; but as Mr 
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Monro was then responsible 
for the conduct of secret service 
work, I conferred with him 
before taking action, and we 
decided to use ‘The Times’ in 
the public interest. ‘Spread 
the light ” was long a favourite 
aphorism of the conspirators, 
and with excellent effect I 
enabled ‘ The Times’ to “spread 
the light” at that important 
juncture. 

The next step in this anti- 
Fenian conspiracy was an ap- 
peal from Mr Macdonald to 
find a witness for ‘The Times,’ 
who would substantiate the 
information thus given them. 
But as I was then Assistant 
Commissioner of Police I would 
not move in such a business 
without directions from the 
Secretary of State: ‘The 
Times’ could bring its great 
influence to bear on the Gov- 
ernment in the matter. I may 
here give expression to the 
judgment I then formed, and 
have held ever since, that the 
refusal of the Government to 
render any assistance to ‘The 
Times’ in its chivalrous crusade 
was both a scandal and a 
failure of public duty. 

Step number three was the 
receipt of a letter from Le 
Caron telling me that he 
wished to “testify” at the 
Special Commission, and ask- 
ing me to introduce him 
to ‘The Times.’ I had a 
sincere regard for the man, 
and I tried to prevent his 
taking such a step. I in- 
formed him of the attitude of 
the Government, and that he 
would gain nothing by com- 
ing forward. He would not 
be dissuaded, however, and he 
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came to London to carry out 
his purpose. I then insisted 
that, before his identity was 
disclosed, his statement should 
be taken on behalf of ‘The 
Times,’ and submitted to their 
lawyers to decide whether his 
evidence was vital. Thus it 
was that Mr E. C. Houston 
came upon the scene, he being 
‘The Times’ nominee for this 
duty. 

Then came Le Caron’s re- 
quest to have his letters, and 
they were at once returned 
to him. In pursuance of the 
bargain made with him twenty 
years before, all his letters 
were treated by me as private, 
kept at my residence, and held 
at his disposal whenever he 
chose to ask for them. The 
foolish things said on this 
subject in Parliament showed 
deplorable ignorance of secret 
service work. Another of my 
correspondents claimed the 
return of every letter within 
a week of its reaching my 
hands. Not a single line in 
the handwriting of any in- 
formant of this class was 
ever filed at the Home 
Office. 

The fact of my having re- 
turned his letters was elicited 
in Le Caron’s cross-examina- 
tion at the Commission, and 
some unpleasant things were 
said about my action. I im- 
mediately appealed to Sir 
Richard Webster to call me 
as his next witness, telling 
him that I desired at once 
to put myself right about 
the letters, and that I was 
prepared to confirm Le Caron’s 
evidence on the vital point of 
his interview with Parnell at 


the House of Commons. For 
within half an hour of his 
leaving the Irish leader he 
was seated in the room where 
I am now writing, and then 
and there I jotted down the 
particulars of the interview, 
That document I was pre- 
pared to produce in evidence, 
The Attorney-General was 
keenly appreciative of my 
proposal, but Sir Henry James 
refused to permit me to ap. 
pear. Appeal and _ remon- 
strance, urged on two differ- 
ent occasions, were unavailing, 
Such was his regard for me, 
he said, that he would not 
allow me to be subjected to 
the ordeal of a cross-examina- 
tion by Sir Charles Russell. 
His kindness was cruel. 
The results which I expected 
followed. It was on Feb, 
7 (1889) that Le Caron dis- 
closed my action in returning 
his letters. On March 19 Sir 
William Harcourt attacked me 
fiercely at a political meeting 
in London, and on the follow- 
ing day he renewed the attack 
in the House of Commons, 
And the Opposition as a body 
demanded my scalp. Acting 
on advice which I had reason 
te suppose emanated from the 
Secretary of State—a supposi- 
tion which proved quite un- 
founded—I wrote a letter to 
‘The Times,’ in which I car- 
ried the war into the camp 
of my enemies, and made a 
covert appeal to my chief 
assailant. That letter ap- 
peared next day (March 21), 
and its success was complete. 
From that day Sir William 
Harcourt never uttered a 
word to my hurt, and he 
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afterwards gave me many 
proofs of his regard. 

Mr Labouchere was left to 
carry on the attack upon 
me; but, to use an old legal 
phrase, he “took nothing by 
his motion.” He was shrewd 
enough to guess that I was 
studiously concealing the pur- 
pose with which an officer of 
my department had recently 
been sent to America. The 
C.I.D. habitually tries to con- 
ceal its action in dealing with 
crime, and in this instance it 
was a serious fraud to the pre- 
judice of the L. & N.-W. Rail- 
way Co. that the officer was 
charged to investigate. But, 
duped by a satellite of his, Mr 
Labouchere announced in Par- 
liament that my officer had 
visited a leading Fenian named 
Sheridan, and had, in fact, 
tried to induce him to give 
evidence for ‘The Times’ —a 
proceeding that would have 
been a grave breach of dis- 
cipline on the officer’s part. 
At one time I was a contrib- 
utor to ‘The World,’ and my 
friend Edmund Yates allowed 
me to use his pages to trap the 
editor of ‘Truth’ into repeating 
this statement in its columns. 


Mr Labouchere Outwitted. 


(To be continued.) 
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I then directed that the officer 
should be brought before me 
on the serious charge above 
indicated. In my disciplinary 
action I was accustomed to 
carry with me the public 
opinion of my department ; but 
in this case I was deemed harsh 
and unjust, for I refused to 
accept the assurances of the 
inspector, confirmed by his 
superintendent, and insisted 
that he must publicly clear 
his character. Result: the 
suit of Jarvis v. Labouchere, 
which was settled out of court 
on payment of £100 damages 
and costs. Moral: the head 
of the C.I.D. is a nasty man 
to quarrel with! 

It is a pleasure to be able to 
add that Mr Labouchere cher- 
ished no malice against me, 
and the next mention of my 
name in ‘Truth’ was of a very 
flattering kind. An editorial 
notice of one of my warning 
letters to the newspapers ended 
by saying, “Should he ever 
think of changing the investi- 
gation of crime for the less 
exciting labour of a literary 
career, I should be proud to 
open the columns of ‘Truth’ 
to his able pen.” 






































THERE is no doubt that Miss 
Wynches’ way of introducing 
the Hon. Thomas Plantagenet 
Carr Atford to her friends 
savoured of that modern spirit 
which does little or nothing to 
forward the claims of personal 
dignity. I question if any- 
body else would have been able 
to bring him on the lawn at 
Garlocks — where there were 
lots of people gathered and 
her engagement had been the 
tepic of lively speculation— 
with quite the same absence 
of ceremony. 

She had spotted the Gar- 
locks motor arriving with him 
from the station, and she 
brought him over at once. 
“This is Tommy,” she said 
casually to a group of us, and 
then tripped off. 

The little man at her heels 
—very high heels they were 
—trotted forward and said, 
“How do?” to his hostess 
in a self-possessed manner. 

“How do you do?” said 
Lady Massenger. 

His tiny figure, most care- 
fully dressed, his smoothly- 
parted hair, the monocle that 
made an otherwise shrewd 
face look foolish, caused such 
a combination of unromantic 
ineffectiveness that even she, 
who has rather a reputa- 
tion as a hostess, could only 
get out so much, followed 
by— 

" We all think you are such 
a lucky man, Mr Atford.” 

“Quite. Pen’s great, isn’t 

she?” he said, and his quaint 
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self - possessed manner 


still 
further upset Lady Massenger, 


“Not at all ...Imean.,, 


of course .. . and when ig it 
to be?” she asked. 

“Well,” he said, first shoot- 
ing his eyeglass on to his 
chest,— an action by which, 
curiously enough, I recognised 
him as the little Englishman 
I had once met by chance and 
climbed with in the Carpath- 
ians,—“ I asked Pen that the 
other day myself, and she told 
me she wouldn’t have time to 
begin thinkin’ about it for a 
couple of months or more,” 

“Of course Pen is always so 
busy,” said Lady Massenger, 
fancying her sympathy was 
required. ‘You'll have to be 
patient.” 

“No hurry, no hurry,” said 
Mr Carr Atford agreeably, and 
began to talk of things with- 
out any g’s to them, like shoot- 
in’ and yachtin’.. I thought 
he did it quite modestly and 
well, but the general opinion 
at Garlocks about the matter 
was that Miss Wynches had 
for once in a way been too 
casual, 

“I simply don’t believe,” 
said Sir George Massenger to 
some of us who were gossiping 
about it, “that Pen means to 
marry the little fellow. I call 
it a shame.” 

“ What do you call ashame?” 
asked Mrs Adling. 

“Misleading him into fancy- 
ing she’ll have him. ‘This is 
Tommy.’ What?” Sir George 
guffawed and became serious 
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again. “ Mustn’t joke about 
one of my own guests, though. 
Good enough name... Carr 
Atford. Suppose he must have 
money too. We're all Social- 
ists now... eh? What do 
you say, Gaydon?” 

That rising politician, who 
had been exercising his wits 
at Tommy’s expense, acknow- 
ledged our host’s humour with 
a patronising smile. 

“You mean Miss Wynches 
will take him for his money?” 

“Oh—you fellows are so 
literal,” said Sir George. “I’m 
not going to say that, you 
know. Don’t want to have 
you down in the mouth, Gay- 
don, anyway, by saying she’s 
going to marry anybody.” 

“TI confess,” said Gaydon, 
waiving with another of his 
smiles Sir George’s allusion to 
the fact that Miss Wynches had 
cast her spell over him as well 
as most people, “that I stick 
to your first opinion—that she 
doesn’t mean it. He tickles 
her fancy.” 

“Rather hard on Tommy, 
isn’t it?” put in Mrs Adling, 
who had been knitting her 
brows over the problem. 

“Good enough for Tommy,” 
said Gaydon, “if he has helped 
to pass her time.” 

“Till the appearance of the 
great right man?” said Mrs 
Adling. 

I think Gaydon was aware 
of the not altogether kind 
innuendo, “ Possibly,” he said 
with calm superiority, which 
in its turn may have prempted 
Mrs Adling to say with de- 
cision— 

“TI think she does mean to 
marry him.” 
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Now Gaydon is a remark- 
ably handsome man, and con- 
scious of that as well as of 
most of his personal advan- 
tages. For the last two days 
he had been running Miss 
Wynches for all he was worth 
—in his opinion, a great deal, 
—undeterred by the fact of her 
engagement. Miss Wynches 
had not seemed to mind. 
Gaydon himself had much 
enjoyed it. 

And probably the idea of 
being put on the shelf by Mr 
Carr Atford—even though the 
little man had a right to be 
first with Miss Wynches— 
was distasteful to him. Still 
more distasteful, I take it, 
was the suggestion conveyed 
in Mrs Adling’s words that 
even if he bent the whole of 
his great personality to the 
job he would still come out 
second-best. It was the sort 
of challenge that upset his 
self-complacency. 

“T can’t agree with you,” 
he said. “I think Tommy is 
an incident. A duchess doesn’t 
marry her Pom, you know.” 

It was a nasty thing to 
say, and made me break in 
hastily— 

“‘T must tell you people that 
I’ve met Carr Atford and 
found him a very intelligent 
little man.” 

“Ah, but the substitute Mr 
Gaydon would like to provide 
would be a much more intelli- 
gent big man,” said Mrs 
Adling. 

“Thank you,” said Gaydon 
foolishly. 

“T only said—would ‘like.’ 
It takes two to agree to a 
substitute.” 
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“TI don’t know what you. 


are talking about,” said Sir 
George, who had not been 
listening very attentively, and 
would not have followed if he 
had. “Who's providing a 
substitute for who?” 

“Mr Gaydon is going to 
provide a substitute for Mr 
Carr Atford—at least he 
thinks he is.” 

“I’m afraid you’re tempt- 
ing me,” said Gaydon, with 
a sleek grin. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs Adling. 
“lm not tempting you at 
all. In fact, I should strongly 
advise you not to try. I don’t 
think you'll succeed.” 

I knew she disliked Gaydon, 
but I did not see why her 
dislike should take the form 


The first intimation I had 
of the progress made by 
Gaydon came from Tommy 


himself. I mentioned that 
we had met in the Car- 
pathians, and Tommy had 


impressed me by his method 
of shooting his eyeglass on 
to his chest. I had last seen 
him do it preparatory to 
shinning up a very disagree- 
able “chimney” which the 
guides with us had wanted 
to jib at. So had I. But 
we had all been persuaded 
in the end. It was the re- 
calling of this to Tommy’s re- 
membrance that had cemented 
our friendship in a country- 
house where we were both 
nobodies, whither Tommy had 
come, I fancy, only to see 
his fiancée. 
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of pitting him against Miss 
Wynches’ Tommy. 

“It’s not unlike tempting,” 
I said judicially. 

“Poor Tommy!” said Mrs 
Adling, not without sarcasm. 
“But I don’t think Mr Gay- 
don is going to be tempted,” 
she added. Of course she 
knew that he was, and that 
was the temptation to her. 

“IT wouldn’t mind, you 
know,” said Gaydon, all but 
leering,—‘“ there would be 
compensations.” 

“You'll bet on yourself?” 
said Mrs Adling. “Ponies? 
No, you'd better do it for 


love —hadn’t you? You've 
taken me, though?” 

“With pleasure,” said 
Gaydon. 


II. 


We were in the billiard-room 
alone, and he was beating me 
rather badly when he broached 
the topic of Gaydon. 

“Do you know him at all?” 
he asked. 

“T know all that’s worth 
knowing,” I said. “He makes 
a@ point of everybody doing 
that. Why?” 

“T don’t care about him,” 
said Tommy. 

Some people might have said 
a thing like that pettishly, or 
in some manner that indicated 
weakness. Tommy’s way was 
so extraordinarily final that I 
laughed. 

“Extinction of Gaydon!” I 
said. “But again why?” 

Tommy put up his monocle at 
me, gazed a moment, and shot 
it down again on to his chest. 
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“My dear chap, you know 


as well as I do. He thinks 
two things—one, that I’m a 
decadent little worm, and two, 
that my engagement to Miss 
Pen Wynches is a mistake, 
Well, he may be right about 
the worm part...I am a 
pretty poor specimen—but he’s 
mistaken about the other.” 

“ Of course he is,” I said. 

“But you wonder why I 
should break out to you about 
it?” said Tommy, though I 
had not been aware that my 
tone conveyed as much. “ Well, 
I don’t know. .. . But I sup- 
pose being a beastly diplomat 
in public, I like to gush in 
private now and then. To a 
decent chap, you know, who 
understands,” 

“Compliments barred!” I 
said, 

“But you don’t mind? No. 
All right. What I object to, 
then,” said Tommy, carefully 
potting the red and leaving 
his own ball in balk, “is not 
his private personal opinion of 
me, though I don’t think he 
need obtrude it quite so obvi- 
ously, but his cheek in fancy- 
ing he can tell Pen what she 
does want. He’s making love 
to her before my nose.” 

“We all are,” I said. “Can’t 
help it.” 

Tommy was chalking his 
cue, and he paused to grin 
appreciatively. 

“You ought to be in the 
Service,” he said. “I couldn’t 


put it more nicely myself. But 
of course that again isn’t what 
Imean. Everybody likes Pen, 
but he’s the only man here who 
can see so little in front of his 
Wellington nose that he thinks 
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she’s taking me for money or 
something of that sort. It’s 
such damned impudence, you 
know.” 

“To you?” I said stupidly. 

“To her. Just think. I’m 
an odd little shrimp to look at. 
Anybody can see that. Every- 
body does. It is funny to look 
as insignificant asI do. I used 
to mind it. But Pen’s got such 
a@ sense of humour that she 
doesn’t mind much. Well, the 
fellow’s not only telling her he 
doesn’t believe it possible, that 
it must be the shrimp’s money 
she’s after, but he’s explaining 
for the benefit of all and sundry 
that he knows it from her 
manner. You know Pen’s 
manner. She doesn’t say, 
‘This is Mr Carr Atford, the 
well-known diplomatist, of 
whom I am unutterably proud.’ 
The fond look of pride doesn’t 
mantle her cheek when she 
brings me up. No—she says 
‘This is Tommy,’ and leaves 
me to shift. That’s her way— 
our way. He chooses to think 
it’s proof positive that she 
thinks me a fourth-rate toy ; 
as good as criticises our way of 
treating one another because 
she’s not a cook making eyes at 
a policeman. Fancy me mak- 
ing goo-goo eyes back. Rather 
funny, isn’t it?” 

Tommy had begun quietly, 
chalking his cue between 
whiles, while I made a mild 
break, and though he had 
chalked too vigorously he 
ended quietly too, so that I 
could venture to say— 

“You're not going to punch 
his head though?” 

“Think I could?” said 
Tommy. “I’m not sure I 
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couldn’t, you know. I used 
to box ... feather weight... 
but it would hardly do, would 
it?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Tt would make him think 
I was jealous. That’s the 
difficulty. After all, I don’t 
think it matters.” He perched 
himself on the table and pro- 
ceeded to make the winning- 
shot —then without getting 
down, and looking very much 
like a swift that has settled 
involuntarily and cannot get 
the necessary impetus for mov- 
ing, he said, “ Pen’ll provide, I 
daresay. My game, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said, and was 
about to propose another when 
Miss Wynches herself tripped 
into the room followed by 
Gaydon. 
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“Finished?” she said. “How 
nice of you. Mr Gaydon and 
I are just wanting a game, [| 
suppose you lost, Tommy, 
didn’t you?” 

“He won abominably,” I 
said. 

“How funny. I always 
think it’s funny when Tommy 
does things well. He dogs 
sometimes. Don’t you, Tommy? 
You needn’t stop and score 
though. Mr Gaydon’s going 
to beat me too, badly.” 

“You know I’m at your 
mercy,” said Gaydon fatu- 
ously, and I half expected to 
see Tommy hit him smartly 
over the head. But nothing 
happened except that Miss 
Wynches said— 

“Look out, then. 
plain.” 


T’ll have 


III, 


Miss Wynches was petite 
herself—being great only in 
the matter of her eyes and her 
frocks, and a shrewdness mixed 
with a superb unconsciousness 
as to the possibility of her be- 
ing unwelcome or unfit in any 
position or society whatever, 
that was in its way Napole- 
onic. Her career —from the 
point of view of parents who 
had daughters for disposal 
equally young and far more 
eligible — was astounding. 
Everybody proposed to Miss 
Wynches, and everywhere that 
Miss Wynches went not one 
lamb but a score of sheep— 
some even with coronets—had 
been in the habit of going. 
Yet she remained popular. 
There were parents at Gar- 





locks who admitted that, and 
it shows the power Miss 
Wynches wielded that, even 
though they must have been 
delighted at the news of her 
engagement, they were slow 
to criticise her for what was 
becoming a rather obvious 
fact —namely, that Gaydon 
was “running her” at an 
incredibly fast pace, that 
she seemed quite radiant at 
the arrangement, and that 
Tommy looked more and 
more out of it, though still 
self-possessed. 

“T wish she wouldn’t let 
herself be run,” said Mrs Ad- 
ling to me a day or two later, 
“for really there are some 
people here who might be ex- 
cused for fancying that she is 
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not going to show herself the 
Penelope of legend.” 

“You're not fancying it 
yourself, are you ?” I asked. 

“N—no,” said Mrs Adling, 
with just a touch of anxiety in 
her voice. “She does appear 
to be going it, but then she 
may have some scheme up 
her sleeve.” 

“What sort of scheme?” I 
said. Needless to say Tommy’s 
conversation with me had re- 
mained purely confidential, so 
that I was interested to know 
what a clever woman like Mrs 
Adling thought about them— 
the trio, I mean. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she 
said. ‘“ My idea is—and I shall 
stick to it from dislike for Mr 
Gaydon—that she zs proud of 
Tommy, and dislikes people re- 
garding him casually as they 
do. She ought for that reason 
to loathe Mr Gaydon as much 
as I do. Perhaps she does. 
She’s the cunningest creature 
—all unconsciously, I mean— 
that you ever saw. But to err 
is what’s his name, isn’t it? 
and I don’t like her letting our 
political guardsman be so ob- 
viously gallant. 
low cunning of his own, and 
even if she squashes him at 
the end of it, he'll make 
capital out of his temporary 
conquest.” 

“Ts it a conquest ?” I said. 

“Well, she seems to be full 
of him. Always trotting him 
out. Tells everybody what he’s 
going to do, and what wonder- 
ful Bills he’s got in his head. 
They are wonderful as Pen 
describes them, very zealously, 
and all mixed.” 

“I should have thought,” I 
VOL. CLXXXVIIL—NO, MCXXXIII. 
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said, “that thereby she was 
making him seem rather 
foolish.” 


“ Perhaps,” said Mrs Adling. 
* But not enough so to counter- 
act the other thing. We're 
not clever enough here to know 
exactly how puffed up the man 
is. Half the people anyhow 
think Pen thinks him wonder- 
ful, and I’m sorry for her 
Tommy. I think it’s an ex- 
cellent thing that the Great 
Panjandrum is coming for the 
week-end. Have you ever met 
him in private?” 

I ought to explain that the 
Great Panjandrum was the 
nickname for Lord Elkindale, 
the then Foreign Secretary. 

“No,” I said. 

“‘He’s a lovely old thing. 
Nobody ever knows if his tact- 
lessness—which is simply in- 
describable, you know, and 
perfectly monstrous for the 
head of our diplomatic service 
—is put on or not. In that 
ability to say things, apparently 
unconsciously, that nobody 
would dare to say if they could 
be charged with doing it of 
malice aforethought, he’s better 
even than Pen. He’s her God- 
papa, and I hope he’ll be awake 
enough to look after her. I 
expect she’s made him promise 
to come. He never visits if he 
can help it. Lady Massenger 
would just as soon entertain an 
ogre if it weren’t such a triumph 
to get him over.” 

“T suppose it’s particularly 
so at present, seeing that he’s 
got the Near East on his hands 
again.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Adling. “I 
bet it’s only for Pen he’s coming. 
Tell me of something intelligent 
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to say in case he talks to me, 
will you?” 

A lion is a lion anywhere, 
and I think our hostess’s ex- 
citement, if not her anxiety, at 
the prospect of the great man’s 
arrival was shared by a good 
many of the visitors. I think 
Tommy was the only man I 
saw who did not begin to wear 
an air of being a rather pro- 
found thinker who could, if 
called upon, prove to the Foreign 
Secretary that if he wanted 
assistance at the helm while 
the ship of State was plunging, 
as at present, in rather a heavy 
sea, he could not do better than 
apply to him. The ladies had 
frocks to fall back on with a 
view to pleasing him in case 
their intelligence failed, but, 
as Mrs Adling put it, since 
the men haven’t that chance 
of appeal, they have to seem 
sensible in such a case as 
this. 

As for Sir George, I feel con- 
vinced that when he motored 
to the station to meet his dis- 
tinguished guest he had some 
leading points put down on his 
shirt cuff. Whether he ever 
used them I never heard, but 
I expect not, for the rumour 
spread that Lord Elkindale, 
though obviously rushed-look- 
ing, was in quite a kindly mood, 
which he would hardly have 
been if Sir George had en- 
gaged him on the Near Eastern 
question. 

He appeared on the lawn 
after tea,—a huge man, grey- 
bearded, but with an occupied 
frown on his massive brow 
that did not altogether promise 
well for those who were to 
have the pleasure of being 
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introduced to him, Lady Mas- 
senger was doing her best, but 
I know Mrs Adling came back 
from a moment’s conversation, 
and sat down beside me with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Tt’s all right — passed!” 
she said. “Not exactly with 
honours. I haven’t given him 
any of your tips. But he said 
he remembered meeting me at 
the Carters’ fifteen years ago, 
I said, ‘Oh yes, when I had 
my hair down.’” 

“T don’t believe it,” I said, 

“TI did,” said Mrs Adling, 
“and he said the details had 
escaped him, and I said that if 
he was going to remember all 
that time back he might re- 
member details. Otherwise it 
might make me fancy I was 
getting middle-aged. Where- 
upon he gave a great grin and 
said he was sure I should never 
think that. Now did he mean 
to be horrid?” 

“ Nice, of course,” I said. 

“Oh, there’s Mr Gaydon 
going to push himself in now,” 
said Mrs Adling, “and Pen’s 
beckoning on Tommy,—which 
do you back to get in first?” 

“Gaydon ’Il be first,” I said. 

The group of them was 
standing only a few feet away 
from where we had our seats, 
and we could hear Lady Mas- 
senger introducing. 

“Mr Gaydon,” she said, and 
the old man extended his hand 
in silence, and then looked 
round in a frowning way 48 
though demanding that some 
one should explain things to 
him rather more clearly. Gay- 
don began to say that he had 
been looking forward to meet- 
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ing his lordship, and that it 
looked like a crisis in the Near 
East. 

“Yes... yes,” said the old 
man, “very kind... didn’t 
catch your name,” and Gaydon 
paused at the abruptness, and 
also looked round and saw Miss 
Wynches. 

It was her opportunity and 
she took it. Nor have I ever 
seen her look so audaciously 
unconscious as when she spoke, 
—“*You know Mr Gaydon, of 
course, God-pop,” she began. 
“He’s frightfully rising . . . in 
your line, I mean politics.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lord Elkin- 
dale, 

“His head’s simply full of 
Bills,” proceeded Miss Wynches, 
“that he’s going to bring in. 
He’s been telling me about 
them. I forget what they are, 
but I know he doesn’t think 
you're nearly stiff enough on 
most points.” 

“Really,” said the old man, 
with a gleam in his eye, as 
Miss Wynches delivered this 
statement in her clear ringing 
voice, “ Mr Grayman 3 

“Gaydon,” corrected Miss 
Wynches. 

“Mr Graydon ought to put 
his views before a constituency.” 

This to a man who had won 
a hard-fought seat for Lord 
Elkindale’s party—had spoken 
a number of times in support 
of his lordship’s policy with 
such eloquence that an evening 
paper had marked him for 
early promotion. Mrs Adling 
said that his face was a study. 
She could see him and I could 
not. I only heard him say 
stutteringly that he was in the 
House already, after which 
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Miss Wynches said most re- 
proachfully— 

“Of course he is, God-pop. 
It’s too wicked of you to forget 
things. I believe I should be 
very angry if I was Mr Gay- 
don.” 

‘Quite — quite,” said Lord 
Elkindale, and then seemed to 
recollect something,—“ He’s not 
the man you’re engaged to, is 
he? Tommy you always call 
him.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Miss Wynches, 
and looked round over her 
shoulder. “This is Tommy.” 

The tiny man stepped for- 
ward, neat and self-possessed. 
“How do you do, Lord Elkin- 
dale,” he said, and his lordship 
suddenly became animated. It 
was like a volcano that one has 
thought extinct bursting forth. 

“But it’s Carr Atford!” he 
said sharply. ‘“ You can’t have 
got over from Vienna since I 
wired—I only wired three hours 
ago.” 

“T’ve been over a week,” said 
Tommy. 

“But—but—it’s Providence 
... your being here to-day, 
and able to tell me what Ref- 
tan Bey ” Lord Elkindale 
broke off, and muttered to him- 
self something about “May 
save a lot.” Then he rounded 
on Miss Wynches. “Why 
didn’t you tell me who your 
Tommy was? I might have 
congratulated you if you had.” 

“Well, you might have 





guessed I should be particular, 
God-pop,” said Miss Wynches 
calmly. 

‘Particular, particular! But 
you don’t know a man with 
brains when you see him. No 
woman does.” 
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“Perhaps it’s constant as- 
sociation with you,” said Miss 
Wynches amiably, and the 
Great Panjandrum allowed 
himself to smile before turning 
to Tommy again. 

“You’ve not yet told me 
how you come to be here.” 

“Why, the fact is,” said 
Tommy, who had for the first 
time since I knew him almost 
looked uncomfortable at hear- 
ing his praises sounded, 
“Stretford and I had a small 
bet about the date of the 
thing.” 

“ When the insurgents would 
march ?” 

“Yes. I said Friday at 
latest, and Reftan Bey would 
be round to you this morning. 
Stretford gave ’em another 
fortnight.” 

“You knew better than 
Stretford,” said Lord Elkindale 
in amazement. 

Sir Adrian Stretford was the 
well-known Ambassador then 
at Vienna, and what he did not 
know of the Near East was not 
considered worth knowing. 

“Well, I’m rather special 
on Macedonia,” said Tommy 
modestly. “I happened to 
hear one or two details, which 
Stretford wouldn’t accept, from 
some of the head-men there, 
who are friends of mine, and 
I knew you'd be wanting one 
of us by the end of the week.” 

“Tt was because Tommy was 
80 positive about it,” said Miss 
Wynches, as finely casual as 
ever, “that I got Lady Mas- 
senger to decoy you down. 
It’s much nicer here than in 
the stuffy old F.0., and you'll 
both have much clearer brains 
to talk things over with.” 
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Lord Elkindale’s eyes had 
the gleam in them that I had 
noticed before, but this time it 
was apparently a friendly one, 
“Tt was very considerate of 
you, Penelope,” he said. “But 
as a result of it you’ll have to 
say good-bye to Mr Carr 
Atford for the next day or 
two.” 

“Never mind, God - pop,” 
said Miss Wynches amiably, 
and Lord Elkindale gleamed 
again. 

“TI can’t even congratulate 
you, I’m afraid,” he said, “for 
if we fail, your young man will 
be the best-hated man in the 
country. I shall let ’em know 
that he’s running the thing, 
not I.” 

“Oh, I daresay Tommy ’Ill 
pull you through,” said Miss 
Wynches. “Going in?” 

“T’m afraid we must,” said 
Lord Elkindale. He turned to _ 
his hostess, whom I fancy he 
only that moment recollected, 
with a fine old - fashioned 
courtesy. 

“T beg you to excuse me for 
retiring, Lady Massenger, and 
taking Mr Carr Atford with 
me. It is a matter of State 
importance,'which only Mr Carr 
Atford can advise me upon.” 
He bowed and led Tommy 
off, a mole-hill beside a 
mountain. 

“What a fantigue God-pop 
seems to be in,” observed Miss 
Wynches to Lady Massenger. 

“Oh yes,” said that lady; 
“thank goodness Mr Atford 


was here. How clever of you 
to have managed it, Pen. 
Fancy Mr Atford advising 


Lord Elkindale, and being the 
only man who could do it.” 














I think she felt, as indeed we 
all did, that the apotheosis of 
Tommy as the saviour, so to 
speak, of his country was 
something that demanded our 
amazement, but she happened 
to address herself to Gaydon, 
who was nearest. He was 
almost to be excused for an- 
swering as he did. 

“Yes, ... he manages to 
hide his light under a bushel, 
doesn’t he?” 

Miss Wynches took it with 
her usual radiant cordiality. 
“But that is Tommy,” she 
said, “It’s so silly of him, of 
course. I shall have to break 
him of it when we're married. 
And now, while they’re talking 
State secrets, would you like to 
play me a game of croquet ?” 

“T think,” I said to Mrs 
Adling as she marched Gaydon 
off, —he couldn’t, I take it, 
refuse, —“I think that last 
remark is the cruellest I ever 
heard, if it was intended.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Mrs Adling. 
“That’s where Pen’s so bril- 
liant. Like her god - parent. 
He didn’t intend anything 
either.” 

“When he snubbed Gaydon, 
you mean? There was no col- 
lusion? He didn’t do it by 
request ?” 
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“Of course not. There 
wasn’t time for the request. 
Besides, Pen wouldn’t re- 
quest.” 

“Then it was pure absent- 
mindedness ?” 

Mrs Adling smiled reflect- 
ively for a moment. “I 
fancy, you know,” she said, 
“that a man like Lord Elkin- 
dale, with his experience of his 
fellow-creatures, knows bounce 
when he sees it . . . spots it 
at once.” 

“And doesn’t mind appear- 
ing absent-minded under the 
circumstances ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“It was rather a happy 
revanche for Tommy,” I said. 
“T should like to be sure that 
it was purely fortuitous.” 

Mrs Adling leant back in her 
chair. ‘Oh, we can’t be,” she 
said; “and I don’t say, mind, 
that Pen mayn’t have foreseen 
it,” she smiled again. “ Poor 
Mr Gaydon! What he must 
have felt when the great Pan 
didn’t know him! I think he 
deserved it, though. He was 
so much too sure of what Pen 
meant by that phrase of hers.” 

“You mean——” I began. 

“This is Tommy,” said Mrs 
Adling, mimicking. 

R. E, VERNEDE. 




















FANCY 


FARM. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER VII. 


CURLING weather had come, 
and lasted long enough to make 
the unslacking outer world of 
Commerce wonder what was 
wrong with Scotland, whose 
business correspondence was 
gone all ajee, whose English 
cheques for days incredibly 
remained uncashed, whose in- 
dustry seemed mysteriously sus- 
pended. ‘“ What’s the matter? 
Is it drink?” impatient city 
houses asked by telegram, and 
got their first prompt answer 
at a cost of sixpence— “No, 
it’s curling; nothing doing till 
a thaw.” 

A noble frost! The weather- 
cocks were faithful to the North 
for weeks; by night the dome 
was strewn with shimmering 
hosts of brittle stars that 
seemed to crackle in the 
cold; the sun went down each 
afternoon empurpled by the 
weather ; the bone-dry country- 
side was hard as tempered 
metal; and the highways 
tinkled underfoot like glass. 
Poor sheep, trembling in the 
fanks! birds chittering on un- 
sheltered boughs! But strong 
landward men were happy in 
that weather. Schawfield was 
become a place where work 
was only for women, and their 
husbands played as in the 
glorious ancient days of mas- 
tery. Only the village baker, 
hoary himself as if with frost, 


smashing the ice on his spong- 
ing-tubs, or cleaning his oven- 
sole with a frozen scuffle, was 
compelled to his daily tasks by 
the appetites of men, which 
ever grow more exigent in 
sport and cold. The black- 
smith threw aside his leathern 
apron, damped his fire, put a 
rubber ferrule on his timber 
leg, and spent his days upon 
the ice. Heaven favoured 
Divvert with an epidemic of 
the mumps that closed his 
school. Merchant bodies bal- 
anced their books at nights; 
farmers, with their cattle steam- 
ing snug in byres, gave no 
glance at their fields from that 
first morning they had hurried 
past them behind a cart of 
curling-stones. Even Dr Cleg- 
horn, on a Friday, dragged 
himself back to the study 
from the Whiggate Loch with 
anguish. 

Sir Andrew curled, as the 
blacksmith said, like a man 
who had done it for a living 
all his days, and the Hunt was 
off so long as the wind was 
North. Norah and Maurice 
skated on the long, wide river- 
pool below the bridge. Some- 
times, coming home at night, 
with a weariness that was like 
a balm to every bone, the 
baronet would stop, unseen, 
upon the bank and hear their 
merry voices echoing under the 
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limey arch. They seemed to 
ocoupy another world : he 
might have been a ghost, so 
distant did they seem from 
him, engrossed in young de- 
lights. The very night, o’er- 
whelming and contemplative, 
appeared to stand outside with 
him and murmur “ Passing! 
—passing!— passing!” He 
would go into Fancy Farm to 
a Spartan meal and a re- 
monstrant Aunt Amelia. 
“Come back earlier to-night,” 
she counselled him one morn- 
ing; “Norah and I are ex- 
pecting visitors.” He was so 
keen upon his practice for a 
bonspiel that their interchange 
of comprehending glances quite 
escaped him, and it was like 
him that he should never ask 
who the visitors might be. 
“Oh, I'll be home early,” he 
assured her. “In any case you 


need not delay dinner.” 


“You can’t stay curling 
after dark, at least,” said Miss 
Amelia. 

“Dear Aunt,” said he, “there 
are such things as candles, and 
the weather looks like chang- 
ing. I’m entirely in the hands 
of providence—and Paterson.” 

“Paterson?” she repeated on 
a note of question. 

“The eminent poacher,” said 
Sir Andrew laughing, as he 
donned his curler’s bonnet; 
“he is skip of our rink 
to-day.” 

He walked to the loch; the 
weather looked like anything 
but change; John Frost had 
taken the universe in his hands 
and squeezed from it the final 
drop of moisture. In a wind- 
less air the woods seemed 
turned to phantom trees on 
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which no green should ever 
come again, but beautiful, most 
intricate! Old snow, drifted 
in the ditches, showed the 
tracks of birds and the devices 
of those eerie beasts that lope 
across the fields at midnight ; 
a fine wild Arctic sentiment, 
a hint of chaos, and the 
chilled and puckered landscape 
of the moon was everywhere 
—in creases of the plain, no 
longer flat, but showing dip and 
mound with purple shadows, 
in frozen little waterfalls and 
icy columns in below the banks. 
A scent, unnameable, of earth 
congealed, and rotten leaves, 
corrupt no longer, but all 
cleansed by the arresting and 
aseptic agent, gave to the day 
a tonic quality that made him 
feel omnipotent, and set him 
whistling like a boy. 

The loch was in a fold of the 
foot-hills, hid behind a wood of 
sombre pines. As he walked 
between their naked columns 
with his footsteps deafened by 
the fallen needles, and while 
yet a good way off, he heard 
the booming of the ice, respon- 
sive to the channel-stones ; the 
tiny glen appeared to hum as 
if its ribs were tightened cords 
plucked to some inner reson- 
ance by the jocund gods. A 
moment came to him there and 
then which seemed to concen- 
trate the gladness of a year— 
an ecstasy that was like an 
inward ache, that rare and 
curious mood when we seem on 
the verge of knowing immor- 
tality while yet in our fleshy 
cells, 

He shouted at this wizard 
portal of the spirit, like a boy 
again, half fearful of its lone- 
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liness and mystery, and the 
echoes of his voice went clang- 
ing like to shaken brass against 
the precipices. A few steps 
more and he stood above the 
loch, and heard the players on 
its surface crying in the vigour 
of their game. 

“Come awa’, laird!” cried 
his poacher skip; “ we're tired 
waiting on ye, and the factor’s 
got your stanes!” 

“They couldna be in better 
hands,” replied Sir Andrew; 
“let him finish the end ”—and 
he watched the majestic Cat- 
tanach, ponderous on earth, on 
ice mercurial, deliver a well- 
laid stone. “A little more 
elbow-in and he would hae 
been a better man!” he added 
hastily as he saw the stone go 
narrow. 

“The same might be said at 
ony time o’ friend Clashgour,” 
said Cattanach, prone to Celtic 
jibings at the farmer who was 
never ashamed of his prowess 
with a bottle “It would 
make a splendid motto for 
his heid-stane.” 

Sir Andrew took that place 
in the rink which his factor 
had kept open for him, and all 
forenoon ’twas he who kept the 
_poacher’s side on the road to 
victory ; rapt in the game as if 
to curl were human destiny ; 
caressing the Ailsa stones as if 
he loved them; sending them 
to their object with an impetus 
that seemed unfit to carry 
them half the way, yet had 
behind it the unseen propulsion 
of that iron wrist. Withal he 
played in silence—a thing 
unusual in the roaring game, 
and his stance upon the 
crampit had a curious kind of 
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grace unlike the humped con. 
tortions of his comrades, 

“Man! laird, ye play like a 
perfect lady!” cried the rap. 
turous poacher; “ye put doon 
the stane and it goes to the 
mark itsel’. Soop up, Macrae! 
Soop up! I like ye weel, Sir 
Andra! Tut! tut! ye idiot, 
ye’ve given him the shot! I 
beg your pardon.” 

Sir Andrew laughed: in the 
roaring game even a Scottish 
earl may be an idiot to a 
poacher who can play. James 
Birrell, defying rules, and trot- 
ting behind his stone with his 
head side-tilted and his legs in 
writhing sympathy with the 
inward curve of his Crawford- 
johns, played wretchedly, but 
always claimed for his poorest 
shots that at least they lodged 
a caveat, making a “bonny 
guard.” Clashgour used his 
broom with an intense ferocity, 
as if he were mucking byres, 
and would have sworn like a 
trooper if the minister and 
laird had not been there; the 
poacher skipped with a sea- 
man’s shouts that rang among 
the hills; Tam Dunn, the post- 
boy of the Schawfield Arms, 
drew to an inch, or clapped on 
guards with all the surety of 
some uncanny mechanism. 

“Tam Dunn! Tam Dunn! 
yere my very brither!” cried 
the ecstatic baronet on whose 
side he played. “Yee a 
curler !” 

“T might be waur, laird!” 
said the post-boy. 

Divvert, glad of a sport 
wherein, for once, he could be 
equal with the folk to whom 
as yet in other things he was 
an incomer from whom little 
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was to be expected, was 
master of a twist that prom- 
ised to establish his reputa- 
tio; the minister with his 
black coat ludicrously wallop- 
ing, and a cap with flaps tied 
over his ears that he might 
not hear, a8 he said, the ob- 
jurgations of Clashgour, bent 
low upon his knees at each 
delivery as if he sent his 
stone upon its mission with a 
silent intercession; the black- 
smith, skipping from end te 
end of the rink with his 
wooden leg more serviceable 
than an ordinary member, 
called it “Jessie” in a jovial 
spirit, half irony, half affec- 
tion. 

“Two up again, Jess! You 
and me for bonny curlers!” 
he would say, with a comical 
stamp of the rubber ferrule 
on the ice. 

A meal had come to the 
loch at midday: hot scouse 
from the kitchen of Mrs Nish, 
still scalding, they had placed 
the pots below some coverings 
on the ice to await their ap- 
petites, which as yet were 
lagging behind the passion of 
the game. When they went at 
last for the pots they were in- 
visible — the holes they had 
melted for themselves the only 
evidence of their fate! Rib- 
aldry for the stupid man who 
had drowned a dinner ; a hasty 
messenger to Mrs Nish again, 
and that marvellous lady rose 
to the situation! The men of 
the rinks stood on the banks 
devouring mightily; a world 
of drift and rime was round 
them; pinched black trees 
against the white expanse of 
brae and moor; a region ten- 
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antless ; without a single smok- 
ing chimney, and, save for their 
gobbling and gabbling, silent 


as the very death. Sir 
Andrew, standing apart a 
moment smoking, put his 
hands upon his ears and 


looked upon the scene as he 
would on a picture by Wilkie, 
Van Ostade, or Teniers. He 
had again his old familiar 
illusion—of men, and hills, and 
weather, Time itself, at pause, 
eternally arrested, as it might 
be, in a gesture; he saw with 
clarity all life and the seeming 
habitable globe a bubble bear- 
ing on its iridescent upper 
sides brief images of things 
exterior. “I do not know—I 
cannot guess ” he told him- 
self; “‘but here we are, know- 
ing each other’s voices, dare 
we be anything but loyal to 
each other?” A passion for 
his kind for the time possessed 
him, and he loved (as he told 
me later, I always give but 
his own daft fancies) — he 
loved the very crutch of Alick 
Brodie ! 

And now there came, with 
the resumption of the game, 
the first step of another can- 
trip of the Captain’s (if follies 
have beginning in some special 
hour), an escapade on which 
depends this story. Had Tam 
Dunn played a poorer game 
that afternoon, or been a man 
with extravagant views of 
what was requisite in a post- 
boy’s headgear; or had the 
teacher Divvert not unhappily 
(or happily, as the case may 
be) recalled a play of Shake- 
speare, Sir Andrew Schaw 
might never have found his 
ideal lady. ’Tis sure, at least, 
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he had not found her under cir- 
cumstances quite so ludicrous. 

Destiny (always presuming 
some starting-point in that 
mesh wherein men struggle 
like the herring of the trawl- 
net, thinking they are free) 
decreed that after the meal 
upon the bank the afternoon 
should open with a change of 
rinks and players, and the 
baronet was skip against the 
skipping of the post-boy. They 
had chosen sides, and Sir 
Andrew pledged himself to 
pay for a hat for his opponent 
if he won the game. 


“And what if J should 
lose?” asked the cautious post- 
boy. 


Sir Andrew had for a mo- 
ment the gentle thought to 
make the wager applicable 
either way, but he could not 
hide from himself the pro- 
bability that the cost of a 
hat was like to make a seri- 
ous hole in a_ post-boy’s 
wages, 


“In that case, we cry 
quits,” said he. “The hat’s 
@ prize.” 


“Na, na,” said Tam, “a 
wadger’s aye a wadger, and 
I hae a hat already. I’m 
thinkin’ I would be better 
aff, sir, if I had your heid 
instead o’ your hat.” 

Sir Andrew smiled ; he knew 
the compliment implied was 
one which in many quarters 
would be regarded as more 
polite than it was judicial. 
“You’re better wi’ the hat,” 
said he; “it’s likely to be 
more in fashion. Wi’ my 


head ye wouldna have so good 
a reputation as a 
driver.” 


steady 
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“Oh, I’ve seen ye drive, Sir 
Andra!” said Tam Dunn. 

Clashgour, who, chosen in 
another rink, stood with his 
besom ready to join in, and 
bold with ale, ventured in 
bucolic humour his opinion 
that the prize would be more 
worth playing for if Schaw- 
field House and property went 
with the hat; and Divvert, 
caught up in this intoxicating 
air of a democracy where all 
men spoke their minds and 
baronets were in the vein for 
banter, made allusion to the 


nightcap, which in “The 
Taming of the Shrew” was 
a symbol of the tinker’s 


changed condition. 

“ Paucas pallabris! let the 
world slide, sessa!” cried Sir 
Andrew, slapping his leg; “I 
see a better wager; thank you, 
Mr Divvert! I'll not endow 
Tam Dunn with Schawfield— 
that would be a scurvy trick 
upon an honest curler; but the 
lord shall be Christopher Sly. 
I'll be the post-boy for the 
rest of the night if Dunn de- 
feats me.” 

The joke, to all but Jamie 
Birrell, had no meaning, and it 
sent them laughing out upon 
the ice: the lawyer had an 
uneasy recollection that 80 
many of Sir Andrew’s follies 
started just as airily as this. 
Himself in Sir Andrew’s rink, 
the thought of the possibilities 
made his playing worse than 
usual, Somehow he felt that 
he played for his client’s 
dignity, and in his very care- 
fulness he often failed to reach 
the hog. ‘ 

“Play up, man!” cried his 
skip; “like Dr Cleghorn, ye’re 
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ower often out o’ the parish. 
See, Mr Birrell, my besom’s on 
the tee.” 

But Mr Birrell, with only a 
vague surmise at the story of 
Christopher Sly, and a know- 
ledge that Sir Andrew never 
gave his word in vain, so 
ruminated on the outcome of 
the match that he played as if 
he were blindfolded. And the 
post-boy playing like a war- 
lock ! 

“Oh, Lord! Jessie,” said the 
blacksmith to his wooden leg, 
in a colloquy apart, “ the law’s 
very fine, but we were better 
wi’ the poacher !” 

And the hours went past, 
and the dusk came on; wild 
geese withdrew across the 
pines; owls challenged from 
the woods. "T'was not as if the 
Night came on, but rather as 
if Day withdrew and filed 
behind the hills ; suddenly the 
players felt the dark. 

One end more and the play 
was done: Tam Dunn came off 
the ice a victor. “Five up, 
Sir Andrew; no’ bad curlin’,” 
he remarked; “it took us a’ 
oor time,” and the lawyer in 
the dusk cocked a wondering 
eye at his client. 

“That’s a hat for ye, Tam,” 
said the baronet. 

“T have a quite guid hat 
already,” answered the post- 
boy. “I got it a couple o’ 
year ago, and a second would 
be rideeculous superfiuity. It’s 
no that often there’s a 
funeral,” 

Sir Andrew threw his stones 
upon the bank and then shook 
hands with the conqueror. “I 
congratulate you,” said he; 
“the best side won, and the 
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hat is yours. What hae ye 
got to do the night?” 

“O Lord!” said Mr Birrell 
to himself with hands up- 
lifted. 

“I’ve to feed twa horse and 
tak’ anither pair in a carriage 
to Duntryne to meet a lady 
comin’ wi’ the boat,” replied 
the post-boy readily, well aware 
that Sir Andrew had an interest 
in everything. 

“Phew!” the Baronet 
whistled, “I hadna’ bargained 
on @ hire, my Christopher ; at 
the most I thought to be bed- 
ding horses. Still, there’s the 
wager, so I'll trouble ye to let 
me hae your whip. If I’m to 
be at Duntryne to meet the 
boat it’s nearly time that I 
was yokin’.” 

Cattanach, at that, retired 
behind the company and gave 
his views in Gaelic to the 
stars ; James Birrell choked in 
a spasm of dumb vexation ; 
the others standing by, in- 
credulous that even Captain 
Cutlass would play a prank so 
foolish, laughed at Tam Dunn, 
who scratched his head and 
wondered that a gentleman so 
temperate should have such 
droll ideas. “Ded! ye werena 
in earnest, sir,” said he; “I 
wouldna hae ta’en ye on if I 
thocht ye were in earnest.” 

“T was never mair earnest 
in a’ my life; didn’t I gie my 
word?” said Captain Cutlass, 
leading the way through the 
planting. 


Twenty minutes later, in the 
light of a tin lantern spraying 
radiance from its pin-holes, he 
and Tam Dunn between them 
yoked the horses in the stable 
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behind the Schawfield Arms; 
the baronet took the reins, and 
with a flourish of his whip 
quitted the yard, dashed past 
the inn, and down through the 
nigh deserted village street. 
The lighted little windows of 
the open shops glowing out 
upon the trodden snow did not 
betray him to the passers-by, 
and his Kilmarnock bonnet 
was drawn down upon his 
brow. Rumbling through the 
street he chuckled to himself 
with real enjoyment, wonder- 
ing what his aunt would say 
if she could see him in his 
latest escapade. But when 
the tenements were left behind, 
and he was in the darkness of 
the open highway, with his 
lamps revealing hurrying 
hedges that seemed made of 
coral, he found the icy nature 
of the road demanded all 
his skill in driving, and a 
kind of stubborn vanity kept 
his mind engaged. Lord, but 
he loved a horse! No whip 
for him! He thrust it in its 
socket, and with hands that 
seemed to feel each slip of the 
hoof before the horse itself was 
cognisant, he kept them up 
and going, talking with them 
cheerily in the darkness. 

And yet he was somewhat 
late of coming to Duntryne; 
the steamer was in and gone 
again on her other calls along 
the coast, and the quay was 
quite deserted, save for the 
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muffled figure of a woman 
standing under its single lamp 
beside a little pile of baggage. 

He saw her face as he de- 
scended, touching his cap as 
the man would have done for 
whom he was the deputy. 

“ Are you from Schawfield ?” 
she asked him, a little sharply. 

“Yes, madam,” he answered 
meekly, still Tam Dunn. “I’m 
sorry if I have kept you 
waiting.” 

“T’ve been waiting here for 
nearly half an hour; you've 
made a pretty mess of it!” 
said the lady, throwing a rug 
into the carriage, whose door 
he had opened for her. The 
lamplight struek him full in 
the face as he lifted part of 
her baggage; something of 
race in the shaven countenance 
woke her interest, and she 
hastily took out her rug again. 
“TI love the night,” said she, 
breathing it with a gusto that 
he liked to see. “It’s not so 
very cold, and I prefer to ride 
outside.” Before he could say 
a word she was vaulting to 
the box. 

This, indeed, was a little 
more than he had bargained 
for, but he thrust the baggage 
where he would have put the 
lady, climbed to the seat beside 
her, carefully wrapped the rug 
around her and drove on. 

“To the devil with Mr Birrell 
as a curler!” to himself said 
Captain Cutlass. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“T hope you're a steady 


“Middling, middling!” re- 


driver!” said she, quite pertly, plied Sir Andrew, clicking to 


snuggling beside him in herfurs. his horses. 


“But I'll be better 
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able to say when the journey’s 
ended.” He expected some 
natural feminine apprehension 
at a speech so sinister, but his 
companion seemed in no way 
put about. 

“ You're not a very punctual 
one at any rate,” she pointed 
out with a mischievous little 
laugh. “I was almost starving, 
waiting on that quay.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “the 
road for part of the way’s a 
sheet of ice, and it took me 
longer than I calculated. The 
horses have been out to-day 
already; Mrs Nish makes the 
most of them!” 

“Mrs Nish?” said the lady, 
wondering. 

“Of the inn, you know; 
they’re hers. She’s mistress,” 
explained Sir Andrew. 

“Oh!” said the lady, after 
a little pause. ‘ Then—then 
you'll be Mr Nish?” 

He laughed. ‘Not I,” he 
answered. ‘“ Husbands in these 
parts are not so ready to play 
second fiddle. Mr Nish, poor 
soul! has lost his interest in 
horses ; he’s dead those twenty 





years.” 
“Then you—then you = 
she began and hesitated. 


“I’m her post-boy ; just Tam 
Dunn,” replied Sir Andrew 
quickly, determined to play his 
part in the farce to the even- 
ing’s end, and a movement of 
his companion’s shoulder, which 
was close against his elbow, 
showed him she received the 
news with some surprise. 

“Do you know?” she re- 
marked with a ripple of amuse- 
ment, “I—I took you, just for 
a little, for a gentleman.” 

“It’s possible—in the dark!” 
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he said. ‘“There’s often very 
little difference between a post- 
boy and a gentleman in the 
dark.” 

“T feel much safer with a 
post - boy — driving,” said the 
lady, and sank deeper in her 
furs; and for a mile they 
drove through the night in 
silence. He wondered who she 
was and why she came to the 
Schawfield Arms—a stranger 
—in such weather. There was 
something pleasant he found in 
her propinquity, and he was 
glad she had not taken her 
place inside. Only an engag- 
ing touch of devilry he con- 
cluded would have sent her up 
beside him. Now and then as 
the carriage swept round a 
corner her shoulder came softly 
up against his side and rested 
there a moment. Her furs, 
her hair, or her clothes exhaled 
at times a faint, sweet, alien 

erfume, more like a memory 
of the East he had seen than 
an actual scent ; he hated com- 
mon perfumes! Against the 
radiance of the carriage-lamps 
he saw his breath and hers 
commingle in a vapour. 
Heavens! what a world of 
silly social barriers, that 
breathing the same air and 
alone in the vast night-vault 
they should comport them- 
selves like poor dumb ereatures 
apprehensive of each other. 
For himself, he could have 
chattered like a brook, but he 
realised that upon him de- 
pended a post-boy’s reputa- 
tion. 

The rumour of the tide on 
the shores of the long sea-arm 
they had left behind had died 
away before she spoke again. 
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“I’m thinking of Miss Skene,” 
said she reflectively, “and if 
she isn’t sorry now she made 
up her mind to stay on the 
steamer.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said 
Sir Andrew, baffled by this 
irrelevance. 

“Miss Skene; you know I 
was with her?” explained his 
companion. “I was going 
with her to Schawfield, but it 
is so dark a night, and she 
didn’t know how the roads 
might be, and as there’s no 
inn at Duntryne, she deter- 
mined to remain upon the 
steamer and drive to Schaw- 
field from the next pier in 
the morning.” 

“T’m_ sorry,” began Sir 
Andrew, and his companion 
quietly laughed. 

“Not I,” she said. “She’s 
perfectly comfortable; she'll 
see to that! If shed been 
here I wouldn’t have got to sit 
outside. And I love—I love— 
I love to be out in the night!” 
she exclaimed with a feeling of 
almost childish rapture. 

Her mood infected him a 
little, though every nerve had 
to be at the service of his 
horses. He, too, loved the 
night, and no longer rued his 
bargain with Tam Dunn. Her 
frankness manifestly came 
from a wholesome simple heart, 
and for the first time he began 
to build up to his inner vision 
something of a portrait made 
of the hurried glimpse he had 
got of her at the quay. She 
was as tall as Norah, with an 
open and expectant counten- 
ance, that doubtless would be 
pretty in a friendlier air; quick, 
fearless, sparkling eyes, with a 


? 
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hint of banter in them; a de- 
finite chin; and a confident 
stretch of a yard from the 
ground to the nave of the 
wheel by which she had 
climbed to the seat she oo- 
cupied. All else wraps and 
furs, that are more than cloth- 
ing,—that are masks behind 
which women conceal the caste 
and soul, No, stay, — there 
was her mouth, sharing a little 
of the mockery of her eyes; 
and a voice most pleasantly 
modulated. If he had actually 
been Tam Dunn he would have 
put to the test—for in that he 
had some experience—a slight 
suspicion of the gay coquette, 
due to her free - and - easy 
manner. 

Away from the coast the 
frosty night-haze lessened ; in 
the east a patch of stars ex- 
tended: Orion seemed to poise 
upon the hills; the fervour of 
the Bull glowed in its eye, 
Aldebaran. Slyly lifting her 
head, the lady tried to scan 
the profile dimly now revealed 
against the celestial squadrons. 
Her next remark was to startle 
him. 

‘“‘T suppose,” she said agree- 
ably, “you know Sir 
Andrew ?” 

“Good Lord!” he thought, 
“ean she have discovered?” 
and not for the first time felt 
that a practical joke was apt 
to have an embarrassing ter- 
mination. A second’s reflec- 
tion on her tone convinced him 
she had asked the question in 
innocence, and he answered 
that everyone in Schawfield 
naturally knew Sir Andrew 
very well. L 

“A little — little eccentric, 
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they say,” she ventured, as if 
she had substituted on second 
thoughts the adjective for an- 
other not so delicate, and there 
she opened for Captain Cutlass 
the very source of fun. 

“Daft!” said he, with his 
chuckle. ‘Positively daft! I 
see you have heard of him. 
But I warn you we'll listen to 
nothing worse than that to his 
discredit here in Schawfield ” 
—this last to warn her from 
any confidence she might 
regret, rather than from any 
fear of his hearing things un- 
flattering. 

“T know nothing to his dis- 
credit,” she retorted somewhat 
sharply, as if she resented the 
suspicion that she might dis- 
cuss @ baronet’s failings with a 
post-boy. ‘But one hears so 
many stories of his eccentri- 
cities. They say he courted 
- his first wife by telegraph,” 
and her hearer felt the pang 
of a sensitive heart that finds 
its sanctuaries invaded by the 
mob. 

“His first wife!” he re- 
peated. “There has not, you 
know, been a second.” 

“Oh, I know!” said the 
lady. “Not yet; but it’s as 
good as settled that there’s to 
be another Lady Schaw; isn’t 
he busy looking for her?” and 
Sir Andrew realised that he 
had been singularly ingenuous 
in his estimate of the public 
interest in his affairs. “It’s 


what an eccentric man like Sir 
Andrew Schaw requires before 
he’s very much older, or he’ll 
get into stupid ruts from which 
he'll never escape, and every 


year be more unlike his neigh- 
bours.” 
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“You're all for uniformity, 


I can see!” remarked Sir 
Andrew, with no thought of 
irony, and she quickly turned 
her head again to look at him 
in the inadequate light of the 
star Aldebaran: the remark 
was somewhat bookish, coming 
from a post-boy. 

“Always!” she confessed, 
like one who has thought a 
good deal of the point before. 
“Tt would save a lot of trouble 
if you knew that men were all 
the same, like the hats they 
wear. I don’t much care for 
oddities, and I’m sure they 
don’t get as much enjoyment 
as if they were like other 
people. If Sir Andrew wasn’t 
odd he wouldn’t have very 
much trouble to find a wife: 
Lord knows there’s plenty of 
women to pick and choose 
from !” 

“T daresay he’s too partic- 
ular,” said the driver. 

“No doubt that’s his own 
idea. That's men all over! 
They flatter themselves that 
they’re very cautious, and have 
a choice even in picking wives 
and ” She broke off the 
sentence with a titter of amuse- 
ment. ‘Excuse me,” she added, 
“but may I ask if you are 
married ?”’ 

“T’m not so fortunate,” said 
Sir Andrew with sincerity. 

“Very well, Tom Dunn,” she 
proceeded with mock solemnity, 
“I’m glad to hear it, and let 
me tell you this—I’ve travelled, 
and I’ve learned it: men never 
reason about anything that’s 
of the least importance to 
themselves; whatever they do, 
they do because they must. 
We're taught in the Shorter 
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Catechism that men are left to 
the freedom of their own will, 
but you'll never make me be- 
lieve it! Not when it comes 
to choosing wives! Men’s 
reasoning means no more than 
what we call an instinct in 
your horses; they have learned 
to make doors to get out and 
into a house by, and so have 
ants, but a world of human 
beings must be as droll for God 
to look at as a skep of bees.” 

“T used to think that too,” 
said Captain Cutlass, wonder- 
ing who the mischief he had 
got. 

“And don’t you think so 
now ?” she asked him sharply. 

“No,” he answered, with 
profound conviction. ‘“ Mean- 
time, at least, I’m back to the 
Shorter Catechism. Im left 
to the freedom of my will; if 
I didn’t know it, if I wasn’t 
sure of it, I would kill myself 
to-morrow.” 

“For goodness sake!” cried 
the lady anxiously, ‘“ don’t 
begin to preach ; I simply can’t 
stand preaching.” 

“Neither can I,” said Captain 
Cutlass. “I preach so much 
to myself all week that I 
grudge the minister’s turn on 
Sunday.” 

“And am I left to the free- 
dom of my own will?” asked 
the lady. 

“No,” said Captain Cutlass ; 
“nobody but me. Do you think 
you are?” 

“Of course I don’t,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’m the creature of 


instinct just as much as your 
horses.” 

“Tt’s a pity, madam, you 
should think so,” said Sir 
Andrew gravely. 


‘We should 
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all of us be sure of our own 
freedom and _ responsibility, 


though convinced that every 
one else is the slave of circum. 
stance ; it’s the only conclusion 
that will make us happy and 
courageous, and at the same 
time leave us pity for others 
and no heart to judge and 
blame.” 

His words astonished her; 
she had been under the im- 
pression that she was talking 
perhaps a little above a post- 
boy’s head, and here he was 
talking just a little above hers, 

“You must be—you must 
be fond of reading,” she ven- 
tured shyly. “It’s not every 
—man who thinks of these 
things,” and the baronet with 
some chagrin remembered the 
reputation of Tam Dunn was 
to be considered. 

“Ohl I never got that from 
reading,” he assured her. “I 
never got from books but what 
I brought to them, but I'm 
like yourself: I have travelled, 
too; I have been a sailor.” 

“T was sure of it!” she 
cried triumphantly. “I knew 
at once from something in 
your manner at the quay that 
you had seen the world; it’s 
the only kind of education.” 

“ And yet,” said Sir Andrew, 
‘almost all that I ever learned 
worth learning was got in 
Schawfield. I have no doubt 
you are fond of reading?” 

“T never read—except a lot 
of silly stories.” 

“That’s bad,” said Sir An- 
drew; “one should never read 
any but the very best.” 

“You mean,” said she quick- 
ly, “that it should always be 
Shakespeare or nothing. That’s 
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ridiculous, Tom Dunn. Every- 
body has her own best; and 
mine is fairy tales and ro- 
mantic novels. It’s just an 
appetite—the taste for reading 
stories, a natural hunger of 
the mind. Some of us are 
satisfied and healthy fed with 
common steak and potatoes, 
and others must have fancy 
dishes and a lot of sauce. 
They’re very silly if they’re 
proud of it. There’s Miss 
Skene—she thinks because the 
cheapest kind of little story can 
make me laugh and cry that 
I’m to be pitied for my taste. 
The only difference between 
us that I can see is that it 
takes a whole box of books 
from the library to make her 
laugh or cry, and I can be 
as merry as I like or sad 
enough to shed buckets of 
tears for a penny.” 

“She ought to envy you 
your unjaded appetite,” agreed 
Sir Andrew, and chuckled to 
himself, this time, at the havoc 
he played with Tam Dunn’s 
reputation. 

His eyes were often on the 
east, not for Aldebaran and 
the hunter, but for the moon, 
that should be now uprising 
over the farther hills, and in 
a little he saw her gild the 
ridge a while, and soar at last 
to light the lands of Schaw- 
field gladly as if she had been 
sad away from them. How 
often had he watched her rise, 
far down the world in foreign 
harbours, and he home-sick? 
But not for her own sake did 
he want the moon to-night; 
he sought another glimpse of 
his companion. 

“Tell me,” she said abruptly, 
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seeing herself observed ; “ what 
is he like, Sir Andrew?” 

“In looks, or character?” 
asked the driver, back to a 
jocular mood again. 

“In looks, of course; it’s 
the first consideration for a 
woman.” 

“Not so odd as his reputa- 
tion.” 

“And I was sure he would 
be!” she said in a tone of 
disappointment none the less. 
“T told Miss Skene he was 
likely to be a hunchback.” 

“Not so very!” he assured 
her. “There’s always a touch 
of vanity about the Schaws 
that has made them train like 
horses.” 

“He’s quite accomplished 
too, I hear.” 

“That’s news to me! He 
was beat this very afternoon 
at curling, and—and you 
should hear him try to sing!” 

“Oh, but there are other 
accomplishments, Tom Dunn. 
I’m assured he’s quite poeti- 
cal,” 

“T’ve seen some of his poetry 
—trash, ma’m! just fair trash, 
as you might expect from a 
baronet.” 

“H’m!” she coughed ; “ per- 
haps you are not a very good 
judge. It’s plain that you don’t 
very much admire him.” 

“T’ve no ill-will to the fel- 
low, I assure you, but we're 


rather critical of poetry in 
Schawfield, and I prefer Mr 
Reginald Maurice’s.” 

“Who's he?” 


“A friend of Sir Andrew’s 
cousin, Norah Grant.” 

The lady lapsed for a while 
in silence which she was the 
first herself to break with a 
2c 
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remark that was more embar- 
rassing than any that had gone 
before. ‘You haven’t told me 
yet,” she said, “anything of 
Sir Andrew’s character.” 

“The best that can be said 
for him is that he’s quite in- 
offensive,” said her driver, and 
the words were no sooner 
uttered than the shying of 
one of his horses threw the 
carriage across the road, and 
the lady was flung upon his 
lap. With a jerk of the reins 
he barely cleared the lip of the 
ditch ; his fare recovered her- 
self, and he had jumped to the 
bridles of his plunging charges 
and led them past the shadow 
that had startled them. 

“You weren’t afraid?” he 
said as he took his seat again, 
surprised that she had shown 
no sign of trepidation. 

“ Afraid!” she repeated ; 
“T was never afraid of any- 
thing, Tom Dunn — except 
myself.” 

They were entering the vil- 
lage. Its glow shone through 
a bend of the roadside trees. 


“TI presume you stop at the 
inn?” he remarked; it wag a 
point on which Tam Dunn had 
forgotten to inform him. 

“The inn!” she repeated; 
“oh, dear, no; I’m going to 
Fancy Farm.” 

He could hardly trust his 
ears ! 

“To — to Sir Andrew 
Schaw’s?” he asked, and she 
laughed maliciously. “You 
needn’t worry,” she assured 
him; “I'll not repeat a word 
of what you said about his 
character or his poetry.” 

In silence he drove her 
through the village and over 
the river, along the avenue 
and up to the door of his 
dwelling, with some amusing 
speculation as to what his Aunt 
Amelia would say if she saw 
who brought her guest. 

A minute later the stranger 
stood with hastily ejected bag- 
gage under the verandah, and 
watched him with amazement 
urge his horses with unreason- 
able haste back to the Schaw- 
field Arms. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Surrendering his whip at the 
stableyard of the Schawfield 
Arms to the legitimate practi- 
tioner, Tam Dunn, the baronet 
hurried back to Fancy Farm in 
a fleeting mood ef humorous 
expectancy, picturing the as- 
tonishment of his unconscious 
fare, and the shocked expres- 
sion of his Aunt Amelia when 
she learned of this latest prank 
of which he had hoped to keep 
her ignorant, since her vexa- 
tion was so often the only 


thing to take the zest from 
his vagaries. But the night's 
adventure was well worth even 
Aunt Amelia’s grieved expos- 
tulations: how rarely did a 
man experience the uncanny 
joy of hearing his reputation 
from a woman not his wife! 
He had no clue to her identity, 
but Miss Skene, her friend, had 
a name he seemed to half re- 
member as pertaining to the 
days of Norah’s absence at the 
school in Brussels: how those 
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callow girls of various nations 
thrown promiscuously together 
quarrelled and schwarmed, and 
kept a polyglot sentimental 
correspondence going on for 
years after they had wholly 
lost the much - desired French 
accent ! 

That there was something of 
a plot on the part of his aunt and 
Norah seemed apparent, since 
they had not given any warn- 
ing of expected visitors —or 
had they done so in one of his 
absent-minded hours? In any 
case, this was the proper jolly 
method for a guest’s arrival, 
to delight a man like Captain 
Cutlass—the opportunity of 
the alias and the winter night ; 
no chill formalities nor wary 
overtures after the parlour 
fashion, where people meeting 
for the first time pull the vizor 
down and prick for openings 
with a cold stiletto. The 
faintly perfumed frank Un- 
known, jostling him unwit- 
tingly on the highway curves, 
so calm and unconventional, 
the lonely ride together, mys- 
tery and starlight and sur- 
prise! He almost wished that 
he could have a carriage of his 
own in future, and scour the 
coast at nights for casual un- 
suspecting guests for the sake 
of similar experiences. Per- 
haps with some of them he 
should not come through the 
adventure with such small 
vexation to his amour propre ! 

The dining-room was lit; 
its wide, low, lattice windows 
gushed their radiance en the 
snowy lawn; he saw the table 
set for dinner—late a little, as 
dinner was apt to be with him 
and Aunt Amelia in spite of 
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Norah’s better habits, Round 
at the southern gable shone the 
parlour windows; doubtless the 
women waited for him. Two 
steps at a stride he climbed 
the stair to his room to change, 
and Norah, crossing the hall 
with a glass of flowers from 
the small conservatory, cried 
after him some mocking ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, dear! I’m quite re- 
lieved to see him home,” sighed 
Aunt Amelia, following her to 
the parlour. “One never can 
be sure what might happen in 
such company —a_ poacher, 
Norah!” 

Miss Amelia—to tell the 
worst of her and be done with 
a task unpleasant—was in no 
physical aspect like her nephew; 
the wemen of her family, as we 
used to say in Schawfield, ‘a’ 
slept in short beds and grew 
wide-ways,” and she was curt 
in stature though as yet with- 
out the width that was prop- 
erly her due, with an eager, 
anxious eye that never rested 
long enough on anything to 
see its inner meaning; simple 
to irritation, illogical, absurd. 
She could not be said to talk 
so much as chirrup; deaf of an 
ear, she often heard but the 
half of sentences, and a million 
ludicrous mistakes had no way 
lessened her assurance that she 
decerned the faintest whisper. 
Romantic, too, if you please !|— 
no Schaw escaped that infantile 
disease, a sympathetic student 
even yet of the kind of litera- 
ture that had been precious to 
Lady Jean. But of the signifi- 
cance, romance, or sentiment, 
or whatever it may be called 
with which the meanest hap- 
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penings of the day could be 
invested in the vision of Cap- 
tain Cutlass, she never got a 
glimpse; there was none less 
tolerant of his whimsies, which 
seemed to her an outrage on 
his ancestry. “With such a 
figure, Norah,” she would say, 
bewailingly, “he could be Lord 
Lieutenant — anything. But 
he only laughs at the Lord 
Lieutenant’s uniform; he 
laughs at everything that’s 
proper and becoming. I’m 
sometimes perfectly annoyed 
at Andrew.” 

“Shall we tell him to- 
night?” asked Norah, shiver- 
ing a little from the cold air 
of the corridors, and warming 
her hands at the hissing logs, 
“or shall we wait and surprise 
him in the morning?” 

Miss Amelia, who bustled 
about for the joy of shifting 
things a moment from their 
places and restoring them 
again, looked at her, with two 
deep puzzled lines between her 
eyebrows, the analytic glance 
of the dull of hearing, or it 
might be in bewilderment at 
a scheme that was drifting 
beyond her comprehension. 

“T knew that something was 
going to happen that would 
spoil her visit,” she exclaimed 
despairingly, with that incon- 
sequence which betrays the 
deaf’s endeavour to conceal 
their disability. “Something 
always does happen when I 
try to plan anything that’s 
the least bit out of the ordin- 
ary; I someway don’t get 
such amusement out of it as 
Andrew.” 

“Tt’s an awful warning, 
Auntie,” Norah said, with a 
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quizzing glance at the eager 
flushed, and _ troubled face, 
“Tt’s an awful warning that 
you shouldn’t try to be ridicu- 
lous; Andy’s the only member 
of the household who can ca 
off his little jokes successfully, 
You would have a dramatic 
entrance, and keep poor Andy 
in the dark till the gorgeous 
vision of the girl from Nowhere 
broke upon his startled gaze at 
the dinner-table.” 

Miss Amelia flushed more 
red than ever, if that were 
possible ; and laughed self-con- 
sciously in a kind of twitter, 

“She is very pretty, Norah?” 
she inquired, like one that 
wished a reassurance, 

“T’ve told you, Aunt; she’s 
lovely! I’d be content to sit 
for hours and simply look at 
her.” 

“T never felt like that about 
any woman; I think it’s quite 
unusual,” 

“Oh, no, it’s not, though 
men will tell you so; I always 
take delight in a handsome 
woman.” 

“You can well afford, my 
dear,” said Miss Amelia gener- 
ously, and Norah was at no 
pains to conceal that she liked 
the compliment. ‘Ah, but 
Grace, Auntie!” She lifted 
rapturous eyes to the cornice 
of the sitting-room, suggesting 
some incredibly celestial alti- 
tude of beauty, and with a 
flicker of the hands expressed 
her inability to describe the 
wonder of the thing. “Even 
at the pensionnat she was free 
to help herself to—and lose— 
our very best hosiery, and 
Mademoiselle let her breakfast 
in bed if she took the fancy. 
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How the German girls adored 
her! And now she’s lovelier 
than ever! When I met her 
at Christmas I realised that at 
Brussels her beauty had been 
just—just hastily sketched in. 
It’s now completed ; I said, 
‘You'll come right away back 
with me to Schawfield, Grace, 
that I can get a whole week 
looking at you!’” 

“T hope she isn’t spoiled.” 

“H’m,” said Norah dubious- 
ly. “You know you can’t have 
everything.” 

“But she can, I suppose, if 
she’s so very rich,” said Miss 
Amelia misapprehending. “It’s 
really hardly safe for her 
to travel alone about the 
country.” 

“There’s not much fear of 
any one kidnapping Grace and 
holding her to ransom.” 

“T had so looked forward to 
surprising Andrew, and now 
my little plot is spoiled!” 

“Tt needn’t be, dear Auntie: 
Grace may be depended to 
make a dramatic entrance 
any time.” 

“Tf you understood your 
cousin as I do—you maybe 
will when you're my age— 
you would see that just to—to 
spring her upon him is the way 
to secure his interest,” said Miss 
Amelia, with a ludicrous move- 
ment to suggest the spring. 

Norah laughed. “You wicked, 
sly old aunt!” she exclaimed, 
pointing a denunciatory finger. 

“Have you ever thought, 
dear, that he may marry 
again?” asked Miss Amelia in 
a whisper. 

“So that’s the purpose of 
your scheme!” said Norah. 
“You would never notice, 


you're much too young; and 
besides, you're so taken up 
with Mr Maurice. But I’ve 
been observing Andrew now 
for months, and he’s showing 
a great deal of sensibility. A 
great deal! I feel sure there’s 
something going to happen. I 
feel it: I can’t exactly tell you 
how. Don’t ask me. It’s but 
natural he should think of 
marrying again; he was so 
happy with poor Jean. He 
goes to church, and he looks 
about him; he’s never off that 
horse unless he’s curling. He’s 
always here now when he 
knows we're to have visitors. 
I thought a while ago he was 
struck with Mabel Brooks. 
Have you noticed that at 
nearly every house he has 
called at lately there is sure 
to be a pretty daughter?” 

“What a suspicious aunt!” 
cried Norah gaily. ‘And 
Grace is to be flashed on him 
without a single word of 
warning! Well, I may tell 
you this—she knows a sur- 
prising lot about his character, 
and she’s ready to be fascin- 
ated.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Miss 
Amelia complacently ; “it isn’t 
her I’m thinking of. Andrew 
may be odd, but with women 
he has always a fascination. 
I never could understand it. 
It’s—it’s in the family,—among 
the men, I mean. What I’m 
not so sure of is if your friend 
is likely to attract him. You 
never can tell with Andy.” 

“Indeed you never can!” 
said Norah. “Hu-s-sh! here 
he comes.” 

Sir Andrew came slowly 
down the stair with his mood 
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of gay expectancy completely 
dissipated. The only sort of 
fun he had little taste for was 
the kind that made another 
look ridiculous; and he real- 
ised that the lady must in 
the circumstances experience a 
mauvais quart Wheure. That 
she would at once identify 
him he was certain, and she 
would reasonably feel that he 
had taken her at a mean ad- 
vantage. Had he not been 
confident when he let her make 
himself the subject of her con- 
versation that he should never 
meet her again he would not 
have indulged a spirit of fun 
that now seemed cruel, and 
sadly wanting anything like 
dignity. He was heartily 
ashamed of himself. He heard 
the laugh of Norah, and the 
imminent exposure terrified 
him. At the foot of the stair 
he paused a second, half in- 
clined to fly from the ordeal ; 
but he was a little too late. 
His aunt and cousin hearing 
him come, emerged from the 
sitting-room, and a moment 
after he was conscious of a 
thankful feeling of relief when 
he found a dinner set for three. 
What had come over his mys- 
terious fare ? 

“Dear me, we're very grand 
to-night!” said Aunt Amelia, 
looking with some surprise at 
his costume. It was rarely he 
conceded so much as a dinner- 
jacket to their private meals. 
Even Norah looked at him 
with curiosity. Herself the 


evening lights invariably made 
wonderfully pleasant to the eye. 
Lovely at any time, her loveli- 
ness, that seemed sometimes 
wild and hoydenish out - of - 
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doors — perhaps at times 9 
little too robust,—was added 
to enormously by the simplest 
arts of her looking-glass; her 
hair, arranged with artful art- 
fulness, of itself appeared to 
give her a fresh identity; re. 
finement, elegance, and poise 
were in the shoulders and the 
tilt of the head. Aunt Amelia 
plagiarised her taste in fabrics, 
colours, and the cut of things; 
but the right effect so seldom 
waits on the best intentions of 
our Aunt Amelias! 

“You haven’t gone through 
the ice, have you?” she in- 
quired. 

“No,” said Sir Andrew, 
“that was only the luncheon,” 
and glad of his respite he 
gleefully told of the lost pots, 

They gave no hint of the 
visitor ; manifestly his first 
suspicions were correct, and 
they had plotted some surprise, 
Well, they would not be dis- 
appointed in one respect; the 
surprise was coming, though 
with a different complexion 
from what they had antici- 
pated. Doubtless the lady had 
been tired and had gone to 
bed; when it was plain that 
for a little at least he was to 
be kept in the dark about her 
presence, he played up to the 
situation and asked no ques- 
tions. His aunt betrayed an 
uneasy feeling of conspiracy; 
she chirruped with even more 
inconsequence than usual, or 
sat with long intervals of un- 
aceustomed silence, Norah, 
too, had a sparkle in the eye 
that might have roused sus- 
picion under any circumstances; 
the plot, he felt sure, was hers. 

“A glorious day!” he told 
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them. “Ice perfect, Paterson 
was in splendid form.” 

“ And yourself ?” ask Norah. 

“Qh, middling, middling!” 
said Sir Andrew, “not so well, 
put that I once came in for his 
frankest criticism—he said I 
was an idiot!” 

“Tehk! tehk!” said Aunt 
Amelia, shocked, “if you will 
mix up with vulgar people!” 

He laughed. “ Vulgar! Dear 
aunt, there’s nothing vulgar 
about Paterson—a delightful 
man, who is good enough to 
overlook my disadvantages in 
social intercourse as a landlord, 
and is even capable of most 
gentlemanly consideration. He 
leaves the best pools for us, 
keeps off the river when the 
fish turn red, and more than 
once you've had to thank him 
for a replenished larder.” 

“With Mr Beswick’s pheas- 
ants,” remarked Norah. 

“Mr Beswick understands; 
I have made that right with 
him. I learned more wood- 
craft as a lad from Paterson 
than from all the gamekeepers. 
Our poacher’s a survival of the 
antique world, and a sports- 
man; I never grudge him a 
dinner from the river or the 
wood ; it’s all he mulcts me in. 
And he’s a pretty curler.” 

“But he needn’t be imperti- 
nent,” said Miss Amelia. “ You 
make far too free with him and 
his class,” 

“Tt wasn’t a bit impertinent ; 
the shot he criticised was stupid. 
I admire his frankness. The 
truth is always wholesome; I 
agree to-night with Emerson ; 
—you remember, Norah, the 
man who omitted all common- 
place and compliment in his 
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conversation spoke to the con- 
science of every person he en- 
countered and that with great 
insight and beauty? He was 
mad, it is true, or at any rate 
they thought him so, but to 
stand in true relations with 
men in an age of polite dis- 
simulation is worth a fit of / 
lunacy. You always prefer 

to know the truth, don’t you, 

Norah?” He looked at her 

quizzingly. 

“Indeed, and I do nothing 
of the kind!” she answered — 
promptly. ‘“There’s a great 
deal to be said for what we 
call politeness, even when it’s 
dissimulation. The truths that 
hurt are the truths we know 
ourselves already.” 

“It’s a point we must dis- 
cuss on the return of Reginald,” 
said the baronet agreeably. 
“A poet could illuminate the 
subject. I had the most in- 
teresting exposition of the thing 
to-night, when I met a lady 
who talked to me about myself 
with the frankness of a child. 
A most exhilarating experi- 
ence!” : 

“It must have been if she 
told you all,” said Norah, won- 
dering. ‘Could she possibly 
be more frank than I?” 

“She was,” replied Sir 
Andrew cheerfully. “In you, 
even at your most outspoken 
moments, there is some reserve 
—I’ve lately noticed it,”—here 
Norah flushed uneasily. “My 
latest friend was as frank as 
Paterson, quite artless: down- 
right, literal, explicit. She 


spoke to me of myself as if I 
were—as if I were a post- 
boy.” 

“You meet such dreadful 
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people,” said Miss Amelia 
helplessly. 

“Was she a lady?” asked 
his cousin. 

He refiected for a moment, 
staring at the table- cloth. 
“Upon my word,” said he, “I 
never thought of that. In 
any case I couldn’t have 
told, for it was in the dark, 
and I couldn’t see her jewel- 
lery,” and Miss Amelia stared 
with open mouth at his crit- 
erion of judgment. 

But Norah, who knew him 
better, smiled. “Do we know 
the daring creature?” she in- 
quired. 

He fixed his eyes on her, and 
chuckled slyly, then looked 
around the room inquiringly. 
“You ought to,” he answered. 
“It was your visitor; I drove 
her from Duntryne.” 
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“What is he saying, Norah?” 
asked Miss Amelia anxiously. 
“JT wish you wouldn’t mumble,” 

“You drove our visitor here?” 
said Norah with uplifted eye- 
brows. 

“T had the honour,” said Sir 
Andrew. “ Where is she?” 

“ And she discussed yourself 
with you! What charming 
equanimity !” 

“Tt’s only fair to add that 
she was quite unconscious who 
I was,” said the baronet; “I 
fear I owe her a most abject 
apology. Where is she? Who 
is she?” 

“T fancy she’s having supper 
with the housekeeper,” said 
Norah quietly. ‘“ Aunty, your 
marvellous nephew's dinner- 
jacket wasn’t meant for us; 
he expected to be dining with 
Miss Skene’s companion.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARMY COUNCIL SYSTEM. 


NEARLY six years have now 
elapsed since, at the bidding 
of Lord Esher’s Committee of 
Three, the Commander-in-Chief 
and the principal heads of 
branches in the War Office 
were dismissed from their posts 
to make way for an Army 
Council, the military members 
of which were chosen out from 
amongst their fellows chiefly 
on the grounds of their being 
understood to be uncontamin- 
ated by previous intimate rela- 
tions with the system which 
had been so ruthlessly swept 
away. 

The organisation which was 
then torn up by the roots had 
been adjudged to have broken 
down in its conduet of a great 
war—of a war for which, mainly 
owing to the blighting control 
exercised by the Treasury, no 
adequate preparation had been 
made at the time when hostili- 
ties were becoming inevitable. 
The nation which had clam- 
oured for a development of 
its fighting resources at a 
juncture when military events 
in South Africa were casting 
a shadow over the land, had 
learnt with some concern that 
a military policy aiming in 
that direction is not unlikely 
to swell the Army Estimates. 
A Reyal Commission, invested 
with plenary powers and sit- 
ting solemnly in judgment, had 
disclosed certain grave imper- 
fections in the administration 
of His Majesty’s forces by the 
controlling authorities at Head- 
quarters. Glib-tongued sup- 
porters of the Government of 


the day had vied with each 
other in their endeavours to 
make merry over the War 
Minister’s efforts to give the 
country what in its hour of 
tribulation it had insistently 
asked for. So that, when Mr 
Chamberlain’s bold plunge into 
the waters of fiscal reform 
brought about a rearrange- 
ment of the Cabinet, it was 
not unnatural that the oppor- 
tunity should be seized to 
transfer the portfolio of the 
Secretary of State for War 
into other hands, nor was it 
surprising that the new head 
of a great office which was in 
@ measure in disgrace should 
have commenced his reign by 
effecting a drastic revolution 
in its organisation. 

Whatever can be said 
against the Army Council 
system as a method of govern- 
ing the national military 
forces, there can be no question 
but that some of the radical 
changes introduced into the 
War Office on the advice of 
the Esher Committee, contem- 
poraneously with the setting 
up of that Council, were 


‘changes for the better. Long 


before the South African War, 
educated soldiers had begun to 
realise that the creation of a 
General Staff, designed more or 
less on the ordinary Continental 
model, had become an urgent 
necessity, and were already 
deploring the tendency of the 
staff of the day to devote so 
much attention to petty ques- 
tions of administrative detail 
that its functions in connection 
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with the preparing of the 
troops for armed conflict had 
almost fallen into abeyance. 
It had transpired from the 
evidence given before the Elgin 
Commission, that the objects 
for which an Intelligence De- 
partment exists had been but 
imperfectly appreciated in the 
highest places at the War 
Office at the stage when the 
nation’s highly strained rela- 
tions with the Boer republics 
were nearing the breaking 
point, and that, when a conflict 
had become unavoidable, no 
organisation had been available 
in Pall Mall capable of using 
to good purpose the very valu- 
able information which the 
Intelligence Department had 
managed to collect. It was 
said, and it was said truly, 
that the central administration 
of the military forces of the 
Crown was fashioned as though 
the Army was intended for 
peace instead of being intended 
for war. So that the creation 
of the General Staff by Mr 
Arnold Forster, which followed 
in due course upon the estab- 
lishment of the Army Council 
system, although it did not 
of necessity form part of that 
system, in many respects con- 
stituted a step of far greater 
importance, in furtherance of 
military efficiency, than the 
substitution of a board consist- 
ing partly of soldiers and partly 
of civilians for the organisation 
under which the military side 
of the War Office looked up to 
an acknowledged soldier-chief, 
subordinate to the Secretary 
of State. 

At the same time, it should 
be remembered that the enun- 
ciation of sound doctrines by 
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the War Office Reconstitution 
Committee as to the need for 
instituting a General Staff, by 
no means represented a new 
departure on the part of a 
consultative body appointed to 
make recommendations with re- 
gard to the amelioration of the 
military machine. Some fif- 
teen years earlier, the Harting- 
ton Commission had pronounced 
itself decisively in favour of the 
creation of a post analogous 
in many respects to that of 
a Chief of the General Staff, 
having a department under 
him to deal especially with 
operations problems. It is, 
moreover, interesting to note 
the fact that the Commission 
was unanimous on this point, 
with the single exception of 
Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman, 
and to recall the singular ex- 
pression of views to which that 
statesman (who later on was 
to be at the head of the 
Army) gave vent in his minute 
of dissent. 


“Tt is true,” he wrote, “that in 
Continental countries there exists 
such a department as is here de- 
scribed. But those countries differ 
fundamentally from Great Britain in 
the constitution of their army and 
of its government, as well as in the 

urposes for which it is maintained. 

hey are constantly, and necessarily, 
concerned in watching the military 
conditions of their neighbours, in 
detecting points of weakness and of 
strength, and in planning possible 
operations in possible wars against 
rt But in this country there is 
in truth no reason for ‘ general mili- 
tary policy’ in the larger and more 
ambitious sense of the term.” 


That a War Office, deliber- 
ately placed for a period under 
the control of a man of affairs 
holding opinions so amazing, 
should have in some respects 
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failed a few years later in the 
prosecution of military opera- 
tions on @ vast scale and 
under conditions of abnormal 
difficulty, is not perhaps much 
to be wondered at. The 
Hartington Commission had 
furthermore anticipated the 
Esher Committee in another 
of its pronouncements. For the 
Commission had declared that 
a system of decentralised re- 
sponsibility was incompatible 
with the continuance of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief ; 
and the writer, who was at 
that time employed in the War 
Office as a junior officer, has 
a vivid recollection of the con- 
sternation aroused within its 
portals by the appearance of 
the Commission’s Report. 

Nor was it only in respect 
to the question of the General 
Staff that the revolution in the 
details of War Office organisa- 
tion, which synchronised with 
the establishment of the Army 
Council system, marked a step 
in advance. The entrusting of 
the actual supply of everything 
which an army requires, other 
than personnel, alike in peace 
and in war, whether it be 
remounts or transport or food- 
stuffs or war material, to one 
single department—that pre- 
sided over by the Quarter- 
master-General—was an ad- 
mirable provision. It has 
worked extremely well in peace 
time, and there is every reason 
to anticipate that it will mate- 
rially facilitate the labours of 
the administrative services in 
the field when next our troops 
embark upon active operations. 
It is true that in their desire 
to draw a hard and fast line 
between what they considered 
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to be preparation for war 
and what they regarded as 
“administration,” the Esher 
Committee made themselves 
responsible for certain anom- 
alies—such, for instance, as 
the placing of the question of 
peace organisation mainly in 
the hands of the Adjutant- 
General’s department instead 
of in those of the General 
Staff. But, upon the whole, 
the allocation of duties within 
the imposing structure in 
Whitehall at the present time 
is not ill conceived, and it is 
undoubtedly an improvement 
over that which held good at 
the beginning of 1904. It is 
important that this should be 
realised, because it is the case 
that many of the achievements 
of the War Office during the 
past six years, such as they 
are, can be traced rather to 
the fact that the functions of 
its varied subdivisions have 
been well thought out, than 
to the fact that its government 
is vested in a Council. 

It must not be supposed that 
the new machinery worked 
smoothly from the start, nor 
must it be assumed that fric- 
tion does not even now from 
time to time develop itself at 
the bearings. The instituting 
of the General Staff, the estab- 
lishment of which on a firm 
basis three years ago is to be 
attributed rather to the deter- 
mination of Mr Arnold Forster 
to carry out a most necessary 
reform and to the tact of his 
successor in cajoling the dis- 
inclined, than to special efforts 
on the part of the military 
members of the Army Council, 
past or present, was seriously 
retarded by prejudice within 
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the War Office itself. Nor 
did the efforts of the General 
Staff department at Head- 
quarters to promote the effici- 
ency of the defence forces of 
the country invariably receive 
enthusiastic support in the 
early days from those highly 
placed in other departments. 
It has, moreover, proved to be 
the case that, while the hard 
and fast distinction drawn be- 
tween the functions assigned 
to various branches offers the 
advantage of fixing responsi- 
bility, it tends to swell the 
volume of correspondence and 
it delays decisions in cases 
where a number of branches 
happen to be involved. Pro- 
crastination is engendered by 
the atmosphere of the War 
Office as surely as discussion 
of turf topics is engendered 
by the atmosphere of a 
barber’s shop, and the frame- 
work now existing, admir- 
able as it may be in theory, 
has made that atmosphere less 
invigorating than ever. The 
Esher Committee made a caus- 
tic reference to the amount of 
minute-writing prevailing in 
the institution which they 
undertook to reconstitute ; but 
they do not seem to have re- 
alised that, the further de- 
centralisation is carried in a 
department administering an 
organism so complex as the 
Army, the greater proportions 
will minute-writing inevitably 
assume, because a large num- 
ber of branches and of sub- 
divisions will be impelled to 
express their views. The very 
fact of a considerable num- 
ber of subdivisions being as 
a general rule concerned in 
the questions that come up for 
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settlement, creates a situation 
which must give rise to volum- 
inous correspondence, and which 
causes delay in arriving at a 
conclusion. As a matter of 
fact, War Office correspond- 
ence has always possessed an 
individuality which is all its 
own. <A discussion, initiated 
on some point pregnant with 
possibilities for the good of the 
service, becomes diverted into 
channels occupied by other 
matters not germane to the 
issue—to the amusement of 
those who are not directly con- 
cerned in the question under 
dispute, and to the dismay of 
those who are. There is at 
times an eccentricity in the 
course taken by the minutes 
which augment the bulk of a 
War Office “file” which is 
absolutely bewildering: they 
display an inconsequence not 
unworthy of Mrs Nickleby in 
her most expansive mood, and 
the far-reaching system of dis- 
tributing responsibility which 
came into force when the Army 
Council was set up on high has 
not tended to restrict the num- 
ber of occasions when this 
peculiarity is afforded oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself. 
The plight of a Committee 
or Commission appointed to 
reorganise the War Office, 
which, by its terms of refer- 
ence, had been debarred from 
employing those felicitous 
phrases “co-ordination,” “ de- 
centralisation,” and “fixing 
responsibility,” in its report, 
would be a sorry one. The 
judicious use of those expres- 
sions conveys in subtle fashion 
the impression of forces which 
will convert the most complex 
of departmental systems into an 
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administrative Utopia. Their 
application in the proper place 
will serve to deck the most 
fatuous proposal with a halo 
of intelligence. The Esher 
Committee made the deter- 
mination and distribution of 
responsibility the main plank 
of their platform; and in the 
War Office system introduced 
in accordance with their de- 
sign, there ought seldom to be 
much difficulty in discovering 
the official who is accountable 
for any particular act, or in 
detecting the individual whe 
has been guilty of some repre- 
hensible omission, if the follow- 
ing principle, as enunciated by 
the Committee, be adhered to 
in the spirit :— 

“Tt is essential to prevent the 
members of Council from becoming 
immersed in detailed administration. 
—— cannot be experts in the entire 
work of their branches, and the 
should superintend rather than ad- 
minister. The main administrative 
work of the military branches will 
therefore be carried out by directors 
acting under the members of Council, 
who must be entrusted with large 
powers. Broadly speaking, questions 
of policy will be decided by the 
Council or the individual member 
concerned, while administration de- 
volves upon directors.” 


Here we at least have de- 
centralisation, provided always 
that the member of Council 
not merely belongs to that 
large body of persons placed 
in authority who preach de- 
centralisation, but, further, be- 
longs te that small body of 
persons placed in authority 
who actually put decentralisa- 
tion in practice. 

Even when the above-quoted 
passage was being drafted a 
difficulty may possibly have 
suggested itself to its authors, 
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When is a question of policy 
to be decided by the Council, 
and when is it to be decided by 
“the individual member con- 
cerned”? Important ques- 
tions of policy, as a rule, no 
doubt concern more than one 
member. Still, a case will 
often arise where a matter of 
vital moment only comes with- 
in the scope of a single depart- 
ment. If the head of that 
department decides it without 
reference to his colleagues, he 
may be committing the Council 
to the taking of an important 
step without their knowledge ; 
for the country holds the 
Council accountable, and not 
its individual members. But 
if, on the other hand, he refers 
the case to his colleagues, he is 
divesting himself of responsi- 
bility in reference to a question 
which only directly concerns 
his own department. It must 
be remembered that responsi- 
bility for the working of a 
department carries with it, or 
ought to carry with it, liberty 
of action in all matters with 
which that department is by 
itself competent to deal. But, 
at all events during the first 
three years of the Army Coun- 
cil’s existence, it never seemed 
to be clearly established how 
far a member of Council was 
master in his own house, nor 
to be satisfactorily determined 
on what occasions and under 
what circumstances other 
members of the Council were 
justified in calling his domestic 
actions in question. 

Still, in estimating the 
merits of a system, it is per- 
haps better to judge by the 
results which it has achieved 
than to pry too closely into 
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the details of its working. The 
Army Council has not yet 
undergone the ordeal of the 
prosecution of any operations 
of war worthy of the name— 
this point will be referred to 
again later; but it cannot be 
denied that during five years 
of peace the War Office has 
under its governance accom- 
plished some notable improve- 
ments in the organisation of 
the defence forees. The re- 
sults are in some cases ap- 
parent to the public at large; 
in other cases the results are 
apparent only to the military 
expert. Last autumn the 
people of the country were 
afforded a gratifying spectacle 
of the high state of effici- 
ency enjoyed by its regular 
forces in peace time, for the 
manceuvres which marked the 
close of the training season of 
1909 reflected credit on all 
concerned in them, from the 
rank and file to the Directing 
Staff But the nation in 
general only realises very im- 
perfectly what a sham the 
regular army was even a very 
few years ago, and it is only 
partially aware of the marked 
success which has attended the 
labours of the Army Council 
since its inception to make 
that regular army a reality. 
It is true that the cavalry and 
infantry of the expeditionary 
force contemplated at the time 
could have been mobilised five 
years ago, had such a step 
become necessary; but it is 
equally true that the artillery, 
the transport, and certain other 
departmental services which 
are indispensable in the field, 
could not then have been 
brought up to their war foot- 








ing, and that under the 
arrangements since instituted 

this reproach will soon have 

been removed. The achieve- 
ments of the Army Council 

in the direction of providing , 
the personnel necessary to 

bring the standing forces up 

to their fighting establishment 

are none the less meritorious 

if they do not happen to be 
obvious to the man in the 
street. The Council has been 
blamed in some quarters for 
carrying out the disbandment 

of certain battalions; but the 
responsibility for that measure 

of retrenchment rested with 

the Government, and even if q 
it had rested with the Council, 
the success of the efforts made 
by that body in connection 
with the mobilisation of the 
artillery and the departmental 
services should go far to con- 
done the offence. Its military 
members, who of course retain 
their appointments if there 
happens to be a change of 
Government, have been sharply 
taken to task for so readily 
swallowing, in rapid succession, 
one after the other, the two 
mutually antagonistic pro- 
grammes of Mr Arnold Forster 
and of Mr Haldane; but an 
aptitude for accommodating 
himself to circumstances is 
perhaps not the least valuable, 
and is certainly not the most 
uncommon, amongst the quali- 
fications of the administrator 
of to-day. 

On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the Army Council, and 
more especially its military ( 
members, are not to be con- 
gratulated upon the tact or 
consideration with which the 
regimental officer has been 
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handled under their auspices. 
When the War Office was 
being reconstituted, one of the 
greatest of living British sol- 
diers foretold that whatever 
advantage the new system 
might lay claim to, it assur- 
edly would not produce a con- 
tented Army. That prophecy 
has been only too speedily 
fulfilled. We have arrived at 
a condition of affairs where 
competition for entrance into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst has 
come to an end, the reason 
being that the Service has 
lost the popularity as a pro- 
fession which it enjoyed when 
a Commander-in-Chief reigned 
in Pall Mall. There would, 
however, be the more reason 
for attributing this unfortun- 


ate state of things to the. 


demerits of the Army Council 
system, as a system, if the 
military personnel on the es- 
tablishment of the War Office 
was not somewhat deficient in 
officers of experience, qualified 
by training and by associations 
to represent the views of the 
commissioned ranks in general. 
But that there is something 
wrong in the relations between 
Whitehall and regimental 
officers as a body is proved 
by the irresistible logic of 
facts. Still, if the Army 
Council has failed to come up 
to expectations in many re- 
spects, it must be admitted 
that there is something to be 
said in favour of a system 
under which the Territorial 
Forces have come into being. 
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It has, in fact, proved itself to 
be a system capable of produc- 
ing beneficent results in certain 
directions—in peace time. 

But the fighting forces which 
are governed and administered 
by the Army Council exist, after 
all, for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing operations of war when the 
occasion arises, and the Council 
continues to govern and to ad- 
minister those forces when a 
conflict becomes imminent and 
after hostilities have actually 
broken out. How will this 
new-fangled system work in the 
case of a national emergency, 
and does it represent an or- 
ganisation calculated to ensure 
that promptitude of action and 
that decision of purpose which 
are so essential if triumph is 
to be achieved in war? The 
soldier has no faith in the plan 
of vesting in a committee the 
executive power of conducting 
a campaign. History is rich 
in incidents which make mani- 
fest the paralysing influence 
exerted by councils of war upon 
operations in the field. Nor 
does it by any means follow 
that, because a distribution of 
responsibility amongst a num- 
ber of individuals has provided 
a fairly effective organisation 
under circumstances when rapid 
decisions are not imperative, it 
will stand the test of dealing 
with situations which call for 
immediate action. Since 1904 
there has been, as far as the 
writer is aware, only one occa- 
sion when the War Office has 
had to deal with a crisis. It 





1 He was in charge of the Strategical Section of the General Staff at Head- 
quarters from 1904 to 1907, and from the nature of his duties he was peculiarly 
well placed for watching the procedure in the War Office when any question of 


war, or of prospects of war, arose. 
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was not a very serious crisis, 
nor were the military problems 
which it gave rise to of a 
complex kind; but the most 
uncompromising advocate of 
the Army Council system, 
had he seen it at work at 
that time, would have ad- 
mitted that it did not come 
unscathed through the mild 
ordeal of the set of events 
generally spoken of as the 
Tabah incident. 

Early in 1906 some stir was 
caused in official circles at 
Cairo and within the precincts 
of our Foreign Office in Down- 
ing Street, by the discovery 
that a small Turkish force had 
occupied a locality of no strat- 
egical or other importance at 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
a few miles within what we 
held to be Egyptian territory. 
Nor did the Sublime Porte 
manifest any inclination to 
withdraw the detachment from 
the point in dispute, when 
invited to do so. In the form 
of that most effective of de- 
fensive frontiers, a belt of 
almost waterless wilderness, 
nature has set up a sure bul- 
wark guarding Egypt against 
overland attack from the east; 
and during the period of tension 
between our Government and 
that of the Ottoman Empire 
to which the incident gave 
rise, the Nile Delta would have 
run little risk of a hostile in- 
cursion across the Sinai Pen- 
insula even had the Turks been 
minded to embark on such an 
enterprise. The sudden display 
of activity by the Suzerain 
Power in the vicinity of the, 
at that time, ill-defined frontier 
of the Khedive’s dominions, 
came, however, at a decidedly 
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inopportune moment from our 
point of view. 

Shortly before, the British 
garrison of Egypt had been 
materially and, as the event 
proved, unjustifiably reduced. 
Although the reduction was 
actually carried into effect by 
the Army Council, the re- 
sponsibility for it rested with 
the Government and with the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which would, as a matter of 
course, be consulted before a 
step of such a nature and of 
such obvious importance would 
be taken. Whether the know- 
ledge that the police force— 
for that is what the Army of 
Occupation in Egypt practi- 
cally amounts to—had been 
diminished was, or was not, 
one of the principal causes of 
the unrest which became ap- 
parent among the people of the 
Delta, the fact remains that 
unrest developed to an alarm- 
ing extent in the early part of 
1906, and that it showed un- 
mistakably symptoms of com- 
ing to a head when intelligence 
of the trouble on the frontier 
spread abroad-in the bazaars. 
One of those situations arose, 
in fact, where only a spark 
is needed to set on foot a 
conflagration. Although the 
British garrison was insufficient 
numerically, and although it 
lacked that contingent of 
mobile artillery and of horse 
which becomes such an im- 
portant feature when troops 
are called upon to overawe an 
Oriental mob, it was not so 
weak that it might not eventu- 
ally have proved equal to cop- 
ing with such breaches of the 
peace as were likely to occur 
among the centres of popula- 
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tion of the Nile Delta, But in 
the peculiar position in which 
this country stands in relation 
to Egypt, it was imperative 
that no serious outbreak should 
occur. It was not a question 
of nipping a revolt in the bud, 
or of putting down disorder 
which had actually occurred,— 
it was a case of ensuring that 
no disturbance should take 
place. The situation was one 
where prevention was called 
for rather than cure, because 
riot and bloodshed in Cairo 
or in Alexandria might have 
furnished an excuse for other 
Powers to raise diplomatic 
difficulties, even supposing that 
no foreign subject had suffered 
injury in the broil; and to any 
one conversant with the situa- 
tion, and acquainted with 
Eastern peoples, it was obvious 
that Lord Cromer’s request for 
the immediate despatch of suit- 
able reinforcements was one to 
be complied with without a 
moment’s delay. 

Popular forms of government 
possess many virtues, but when 
a crisis happens to occur invit- 
ing immediate action, they are 
seldom seen quite at their best. 
Nor can a body of civilians be 
expected to appreciate certain 
factors entering into the prob- 
lem of moving troops, of which 
even a good many soldiers are 
not fully cognisant.. When cir- 
cumstances arise which point 
to the possible need of military 
operations, the Government nat- 
urally keeps the War Office in- 
formed of the course of events. 
The War Office was fully alive 
to the state of affairs in Egypt 
in the spring of 1906, and what- 
ever anxiety prevailed in the 
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Foreign Office at the time was 
to some extent reflected in Pall 
Mall. So much was this the 
case, indeed, that it is difficult 
to believe that, had a Com- 
mander-in-Chief then been at 
the head of the military de- 
partments of the War Office, 
so high an authority would 
not have made it his busi- 
ness, whether he was invited 
to do so or not, to make 
the Government aware that 
the whole question of getting 
reinforcements to Alexandria 
in a hurry hinged on the mili- 
tary authorities at Head- 
quarters getting definite in- 
structions, enabling them to 
call upon the Admiralty to 
provide transports. Shipping 
can neither be hired nor 
especially fitted up for troop- 
carrying purposes without the 
expenditure of money, and the 
Naval Transport Department 
cannot be expected to commit 
themselves to disbursements 
for such a purpose without the 
requisite authority from the 
War Office. 

But the need of a military 
head was not made apparent 
at this time only in the matter 
of instructing the Government 
with reference to such points 
as this. Even when the War 
Office was empowered to set to 
work, that distribution of re- 
sponsibility which is the basis 
of the Army Council system 
appreciably retarded definite 
action, although the emergency 
was not one which in reality 
presented any difficulty what- 
ever. It was merely a question 
of transferring to Alexandria 
as speedily as possible two or 
three battalions from Malta, 
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and a cavalry regiment and a 
battery of horse artillery from 
home. Moreover, inasmuch as 
the mounted troops from the 
United Kingdom were bound 
to take time in any case, the 
shipment of infantry from 
Malta to the danger point 
became especially urgent, and 
happened to be, as a transport 
operation, peculiarly simple. 
A Commander-in-Chief, forti- 
fied with authority from the 
Government, would have 
straightway assembled his 
heads of departments (or their 
representatives, if he could not 
have got hold of the heads), 
and in a few minutes an officer 
of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff would have walked across 
from Pall Mall to Whitehall 
with a paper showing exactly 
what troops had got to be 
moved and from where, and 
formally requesting that the 
needful vessels should be taken 
up forthwith. The delay which 
actually occurred within the 
War Office itself—it was not a 
delay of weeks, of course, but 
it was more than a delay of 
hours—was certainly not the 
fault of individuals, for every- 
body was doing his best, even 
if nothing happened: it was 
the fault of the system, and 
was due in the main to the 
lack of a military head of some 
sort. It is true that at this 
date the Army Council had 
only been in existence for two 
years, and that the organisa- 
tion had not perhaps got fully 
into working order; but, on the 
other hand, the emergency 
which had to be dealt with 
was not one calling for ela- 
borate military measures, nor 
one involving any problem 
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that justified prolonged dis- 
cussion. 

It will probably be held in 
certain quarters that the writer 
is committing an indiscretion 
in referring to what occurred 
within the War Office on this 
particular occasion. But it 
must be remembered, in the 
first place, that no actual harm 
was done by such avoidable 
delay as attended the getting 
the reinforcements afloat; and 
it must be remembered, in the 
second place, that delay of this 
same kind might on another 
occasion and under more 
critical circumstances gravely 
imperil the safety of the State, 
As it turned out, no serious 
outbreak occurred in Egypt. 
The spectacle of the infantry 
arriving from Malta had a 
most soothing effect, and the 


‘appearance of the cavalry and 


the artillery at a later date 
completed what the arrival of 
the reinforcements first on the 
spot had so well begun. The 
troops, in fact, reached their 
destination in time, and that 
was all that was wanted; but 
had it been otherwise, had the 
smouldering embers of dis- 
affection burst out into flame 
during that period which 
elapsed between the date of 
reinforcements being cabled for 
and the date of their landing 
in the country, the Public 
assuredly would have assumed 
an inquisitive mood. There 
might have been a Royal Com- 
mission of investigation—there 
generally is. It would have 
been ascertained that, in this 
instance at least, the Army 
Council machinery had not 
proved an easy one to set in 
motion, and it would have be- 
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come apparent that something 
else besides co-ordination and 
decentralisation and the fixing 
of responsibility may prove 
necessary in times of emerg- 
ency to get things done. 
Reference has been made 
above to a Commander - in- 
Chief. But, as an alternative, 
it might be possible to so far 
enlarge the responsibilities of 
the First Military Member of 
the Army Council, and by 
doing this to so far raise his 
position as compared to that 
of his colleagues, as to give 
him a pre-eminence less only 
than that enjoyed by an actual 
Commander -in- Chief, as the 
powers of the high office were 
understood when it was filled 
by Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts. At the time when 
the Esher Committee were 
formulating their plans for the 
distribution of duties under the 
members of the Army Coun- 
cil, hopes were expressed by 
many of the subordinate officers 
then serving in the War Office 
that mobilisation, peace organ- 
isation, and the movement of 
troops would be placed under 
the Chief of the General Staff. 
That this arrangement was 
not carried into effect can 
probably be attributed to the 
fear that such a distribution 
of duties would have involved 
the General Staff in a certain 
amount of administrative work 
of a detailed character in time 
of peace, and that this would 
have meant a contravention of 
one of the principles on which 
the Committee laid especial 
stress. The plan would un- 
doubtedly have been open to 
objections: it would have sad- 
dled the Chief of the General 
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Staff with a heavy load of 
responsibilities, and would have 
made his department at Head- 
quarters a very large one in- 
deed; but it would have made 
the First Military Member un- 
questionably primus inter pares 
on the military side of the 
War Office, and it would have 
placed him in a position to 
act at moments when action, 
and not diseussion, is called 
for. Had such an organisa- 
tion existed at the time of 
the Tabah incident, the whole 
question of the despatch of 
the urgently required rein- 
forcements would have been 
dealt with in the one de- 
partment; and it is safe to 
say that no hitch would have 
occurred. 

Certain important develop- 
ments have taken place in the 
organisation of the nation’s 
military forces under the guid- 
ance of the Army Council 
since its inception; and, even 
if the system has not on all 
occasions worked within the 
War Office as smoothly as 
might be wished, and if, under 
it, a new Army problem has 
arisen in the shape of a short- 
age of candidates for com- 
missions, the arrangement has 
perhaps upon the whole turned 
out to be a fairly satisfactory 
one in times of peace. But 
the Army Council system is 
not one which even in theory 
is well adapted for carrying on 
&@ war; nor would its warmest 
admirers, if aware of the facts, 
be prepared to affirm that on 
the one occasion when it has 
been face to face with an 
emergency it proved itself an 
unqualified success. 

Cuas. E. CALLWELL. 


ON THE PAVEMENT WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. 


BY “OLD CHUM.” 


IT is not until a man has 
slunk down the streets of this 
great city, with the eyes of 
every policeman on point ap- 
praising him for comparison 
with the criminal photograph 
album, that he is able to realise 
the hopelessness of the honest 
unemployed. There is only one 
way by which it is possible to 
arrive at the truth in this fear- 
ful problem of unemployment 
in our cities. The man who 
would learn must go amongst 
the submerged 50,000 as one 
of themselves. If he trusts to 
Board of Trade returns, the 
reports of charitable organisa- 
tions, or statements by clergy 
and parish workers, he will 
only arrive at the existing 
picture in outline. 

The unemployed in London 
are of four classes: genuine 
workers thrown out of employ- 
ment because of depression, or 
man-reducing improvements, in 
their particular trade; unem- 
ployed who have not sufficient 
education to follow a trade, and 
who depend upon the casual 
labour market; unemployed 
who prefer eking out a pave- 
ment living by doing stray and 
odd jobs to facing the routine 
hours of regular work ; and the 
unemployed who are unem- 
ployable. Beyond this division 
any classification of the want 
in a great city becomes impos- 
sible. The first class men- 


tioned will not own to their 
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poverty even though starva- 
tion be emaciating wife and 
children. In the effort to pre- 
serve their self-respect the men 
will tramp hundreds of miles 
per month seeking employment, 
and will sustain life on a few 
slices of bread per day. The 
casual labourer is the class 
that one hears most about, 
because, owing to natural as 
well as mechanical causes, it 
is more rapidly increasing. 
The reason for this is not 
obscure. For the sake of do- 
mestic economy the labouring 
classes send their children out 
to work at the earliest mo- 
ment that the State will allow. 
There are, unfortunately, em- 
ployers enough in London seek- 
ing to enlist immature labour 
on account of its cheapness. 
As soon as this labour matures, 
however, they turn it adrift to 
replace it with child labour. 
Thus year by year the semi- 
educated and tradeless worker 
is thrown upon a market of 
only a limited demand, While 
the scope of the market in- 
creases but slowly, the number 
of casual labourers increases in 
the same ratio as the male 
population of the labouring 
classes. The next class—the 
unemployed who prefer eking 
out a pavement livelihood to 
accepting settled employment 
—are the hardest to analyse. 
They are a product of our 
modern civilisation, with its 
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attendant concentration in the 
towns. In part they are the 
produce of the preceding class, 
while, to a large extent, the 
money - making channels of 
modern sport are also respon- 
sible for their existence. Crime 
likewise has brought its in- 
fluence to swell their ranks. 
They are, of course, the class 
which deserves nothing of the 
country beyond measures de- 
signed for their reformation. 
The last class— the unem- 
ployable— are composed of 
such as, through sickness or 
mental or physical disability, 
are unable to earn a living. 
How far the community should 
be held responsible for their 
maintenance is a matter that 
will have to be settled in 
the near future by national 
legislation. As all three of the 
preceding classes contribute to 
the last class far more directly 
than does any other portion of 
society, it is obvious that some 
form of legislation must be de- 
vised to increase the demand 
for labour, and thus save the 
middle classes from the devas- 
tating wall of poor rates that 
is building up against them. 
Employment must be found, 
since the only rational alterna- 
tive would seem to be the 
lethal chamber. 

It was in this mind that I 
put my pride in my pocket and 
plunged headlong into the 
seething masses of North-East 
London. A week’s growth of 
beard, the attention of a skilled 
hairdresser, and 15s. expended 
in a slop shop, is all that is 
necessary to turn an ordinary 
clubman into “a ship’s steward 
on the beach.” The beauty of 
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a ship’s steward lies in the fact 
that his origin may be any- 
thing from Peer to Platelayer. 
It was a cold, miserable 
winter morning. The pave- 
ment squelched underfoot, and 
a fog-mist slowly wetted me to 
the skin. I had read in the 
paper that there was as much 
unemployment in Hackney as 
in any other part of London. 
So to Hackney I determined to 
go. It not being necessary 
that I should play the part 
entirely, and walk the whole 
distance from my residence to 
the Stoke Newington High 
Street, I took the underground 
train to Islington. It was in 
the train that I first became 
conscious of the great gulf 
between the classes. 
Simulating a bearing in 
keeping with my miserable 
disguise, I found that my 
appearance produced no ex- 
pression of sympathy on the 
faces of my fellow - passen- 
gers, and in several cases I 
read annoyance in the fact 
that this cosmopolitan mode 
of travelling necessitated their 
sitting beside one so shabbily 
attired. Though on my part 
it was but an experiment, 
yet something of the hope- 
lessness that fills the heart 
of the man that has fallen 
seemed to possess me early 
in my quest. My experi- 
ence in the train had made 
me so self-conscious that I 
itively winced when in 
front of the Angel, Islington, 
I came under the cold scrutiny 
of the massive policeman on 
point. Even when I had 
passed him I felt that he 
was following me with his 
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eyes. Stopping at the next 
corner, I addressed two men 
who seemed to be of a similar 
type to myself. 

“Any chance of getting a 
job?” 

Both men looked me up and 
down, and expectorated be- 
fore making answer. It was 
evident that my speech be- 
trayed me. 

“What sort of a job are 
you looking for?” 

“Most anything,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well, you'll find it’s just 
mix here,” added one of the 
corner-stones. 

Then as I turned away I 
heard the other mutter to 
his friend, “ Blooming toff on 
his uppers.” 

There was something des- 
perately depressing in the 
solitude of a busy thorough- 
fare, even though I was only 
masquerading as a waif in 
London. Although I had a 
map of the district in my 
pocket, it was quite useless 
to me. Whoever has heard 
of a day-labourer finding his 
way by reading a map? In 
ordinary times I should have 
asked a policeman. But now 
I disliked to face them. A 
drayman was bringing his 
pair up to a water-trough in 
a side street. I asked him 
the way to Stoke Newington. 
He looked me up and down, 
and then gave me the first 
compassion that I had re- 
ceived that morning. “ Fol- 
low the tram lines till 
they stop, and then ask 
again, old chum.” As I was 
to learn later on, there was 
a wealth of feeling in that 
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“old chum.” It meant that 
that carman had read my 
troubles, and was giving me 
all the sympathy he could 
afford. I tramped wearily 
away, and, wet and miser- 
able, arrived at my destin- 
ation. 

There was no question about 
the unemployment in Hackney, 
The first street that I entered 
was lined with miserables like 
unto myself. I dived into side 
streets in the vicinity of Dalton 
Lane. In front of every public- 
house was a small knot of poor 
devils waiting there in the 
hope that some acquaintance, 
in better luck than themselves, 
would invite them to that 
penny drink of thin swipes 
which would entitle them to 
a broken biscuit from the bar 


counter. In one street I 
counted thirty-seven men 
standing outside the four 


public-houses. Not one of 
these men was smoking. I 
believe that not one of them 
had a single penny in his 
pocket, otherwise I should 
have seen a pipe or cigarette 
amongst them. I was so im- 
pressed by this that I turned 
into a dingy tobacco - sweet 
shop. A dishevelled Jewess 
served me with six penny- 
worth of her cheapest cigar- 
ettes. For this silver mite 
she gave me _ thirty - five. 
And then her womanly com- 
passion, moved by my woe- 
begone appearance, prompted 
her to say, “ Perhaps you would 
like a light?” She tossed me 
a halfpenny box of matches. 
Those cigarettes, and others 
like them that I purchased 
later, proved my best intro- 
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duction- cards. I wandered 
down to one of the groups 
already mentioned, and entered 
into conversation with two 
youths of about twenty who 
were tidily but shabbily dressed, 
and a hungry - looking man 
whom I took to be some kind 
of mechanic, Taking out three 
or four loose cigarettes from 
my pocket, I offered one to 
the better dressed of the 
youths. “ What?” he ex- 
claimed. “Had a bit of luck 
this morning, old man? But 
I don’t like to take it, as I 
can’t give you nothing in re- 
turn.” By this double nega- 
tive he meant to imply that 
he was absolutely on the rocks 
himself, and did not wish to 
rob a fellow-sufferer of any 
piece of luck upon which he 
might have chanced. I as- 
sured them that I had had a 
job on the preceding day, and 
all three took the cigarettes 
with eagerness. Having thus 
cemented this pavement ac- 
quaintance, I asked tentatively 
what the chances were of get- 
ting any work. The mechanic 
bluntly suggested that I must 
be a “cuckoo,” which I under- 
stood from the context to 
mean a stranger, if I ex- 
pected to find work in Hackney 
in the middle of the day. He 
himself had been round to no 
less than nine engineering 
firms that morning before 
eight o’clock, in the hope of 
getting a temporary job as a 
fitter. He was a plumber by 
trade. The other two had 
just tramped back from Mil- 
wall Docks, where they had 
tried to find something, from 
wharf hand to stowaway, in 
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the shipping line. I then un- 
burdened into their sympa- 
thetic ears the imaginary 
story of my own woes, and 
asked them what one could 
do for a bare living. The 
better dressed of the young 
men said that, for his part, 
he got one meal a day at his 
home. The other youth ad- 
mitted that there were always 
a few pence to be earned each 
night outside the public-houses 
by minding the children while 
their parents were in the bar. 
The plumber’s story was pa- 
thetic. He had a wife with 
a small baby at home, and he 
had only been able to find two 
days’ work in the last three 
weeks, At last he had been 
forced to throw himself upon 
the mercy of the parish, with 
the result that he had received 
a tenpenny ticket which he 
could realise either in a stip- 
ulated butcher’s, baker’s, or 
grocer’s shop. For him, with 
his small child at home, there 
was only one course. He 
had to buy a tin of preserved 
milk at the grocer’s, and 
supplement it with coal and 
firing. If the grocer, in his 
magnanimity, had not sold him 
half a loaf of bread for the 
odd halfpence, father and 
mother would have benefited 
nothing by the _ charity. 
Through a curious want of 
appreciation, these charity tick- 
ets can only realise at one of 
the three establishments men- 
tioned. 

It would be tedious if I 
were to recapitulate the scores 
of squalid and miserable his- 
tories that I heard that day. 
It must be remembered that 
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these men, when in conversation 
with their equals, do not wear 
their hard-luck stories upon 
their sleeves. They were none 
of them professional beggars. 
You do not find the profes- 
sional beggar in the East 
End. Some, of course, be- 
longed to the class that prefer 
to live in this environment ; 
but the majority of my curb- 
stone acquaintances were hon- 
est Englishmen crushed out of 
work by the economic condi- 
tions of the country, and they 
were as self-respecting as their 
unhappy circumstances would 
permit. My next effort was 
to secure work myself. On 
this particular day I was too 
late for the Labour Exchanges, 
nor was I encouraged to look 
for them, since the comment 
that I heard upon them was 
most despondent in its char- 
acter. But of this later. 

Still in the neighbourhood of 
Dalton Lane, I presently found 
myself by a small timber-yard. 
A short, stout, and rather 
bucolic person was examining 
a seedy-looking beam that 
appeared to have done good 
service in the past. 

“ Morning, governor,” I said ; 
“got a job for a man who is 
willing to work?” He looked 
up at me quickly. There was 
no doubt that he was an em- 
ployer of labour, and a very 
shrewd and hard employer of 
labour. 

“‘What can you do?” he said 
curtly. 

“T am an educated man out 
of a job; I’ll do anything.” 

““What’s yer trade, — what 
can you do?” he asked, eyeing 
me forbiddingly. 
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“T’ve been a soldier, and I 
can’t get a job. I'll do any- 
thing.” 

“Been out of a job long? 
Your clothes is good enough.” 

“TI only bought them on 
Saturday when I landed at 
Southampton. I’ve just lost 
my job in South Africa owing 
to the Government giving back 
the country to the Boers,” 

“So you fought in the war, 
did you?” 

“Yes, for two years.” 

“ Ah,” he said, with a vindic- 
tive tone in his voice, “helped 
to ruin your country, did you? 
I know your kind. Shoot ’em 
all down and we'll get their 
jobs. You deserve to starve.” 
Then his tone softened. ‘Well, 
look ’ere,” he added, “you ’ave 
the look of a strong ’ealthy 
fellow. I got some gravel that 
I want shifting down this yard. 
You can come and have a look 
at it if you like.” 

I followed him meekly down 
to the bottom of the enclosure, 
where there was a large heap 
of sand. It might have been 
two or three cartloads, — at 
least, my unaccustomed eye 
estimated it as such. 

“There,” said my bucolic 
friend, “you shift that sand 
and wheel it into that pit there, 
and I'll give you eighteen- 

nce.” 

I looked at the heap and 
then at my friend. “ Mister,” I 
said, “that’s more than half-a- 
day’s job; I’ll come and begin 
it to-morrow morning.” 

“You're the fourth man as 
has said that this morning, yet 
you all said that you were 
starving,” he said viciously. 

“Right you are, governor,” 
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I answered, “yet there are 
many of us who would starve 
rather than be sweated into 
doing a day and a half’s job for 
eighteenpence.” 

It is a crying shame that 
there are thousands of em- 
ployers of this kidney in Lon- 
don. It seems, however, to be 
a law of nature that the strong 
should prey upon the weak. 
As I have already suggested, it 
is this type of employer who, by 
the employment of immature 
labour, creates the class of 
workmen who are the first hit 
by depression in trade. For 
the most part, I believe these 
sweaters to be foreigners, but, 
notwithstanding this, there 
must be many Englishmen 
equally culpable. 

After I had had a fivepenny 
meal in a small eating- house, 
I made another tour of the 
public-houses, which, towards 
evening, become the lodestone 
of the unemployed. If I had 
not stood upon that damp 
pavement and seen the com- 
petition amongst grown, and 
often respectably dressed, 
men to hold babies and mind 
children while the mothers or 
guardians were inside the 
public-houses, I would not have 
believed that poverty could 
so have reduced English man- 
hood. I asked a grey-headed 
carman, who was minding a 
baby in arms, how he managed 
to live. After we had frater- 
nised a little, he told me that 
he and his wife, by sleeping 
in the passage outside their 
one room, were able to 
let their bed sometimes for 
threepence, and if they should 
get two to sleep in it, for five- 
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pence a night. His wife was 
able to make a few pence by 
replenishing his barrow for a 
coster, while he himself gener- 
ally managed to pick up two- 
pence halfpenny to threepence 
by minding children for their 
mothers outside this particular 
house. Can a more miserable 
state of society be imagined? 
I asked him if he’was generally 
sure of letting the bed. His 
answer was in the affirmative, 
the reason being that he lived 
in one of the criminal quar- 
ters, and that the thieves, or 
“crooks” as he called them, 
preferred going to private 
houses rather than to the public 
doss-houses. I then began to 
consider my own sleeping ar- 
rangements, and I asked my 
friend for advice. 

“It’s no good your coming 
to us, chum,” he answered, “as 
the missus told me we were 
full up again to-night. But it 
all depends what your style is. 
I wouldn’t advise nobody as 
could raise fivepence for a 
Rowton House to sleep in these 
parts. Most people up here 
is crooks.” And he made a 
gesture from which I concluded 
that seafaring men, were not 
altogether safe unless they 
knew their way about in the 
East end of London. 

So I made my way down to 
Pentonville, determined to seek 
a lodging in the Rowton House 
at King’s Cross. Being pretty 
well wet through and thor- 
oughly leg-weary, I took the 
train to the Caledonian Road. 

It was with rather mixed 
feelings that I approached the 
well-lit edifice that .is the 
people’s hotel in this part of 
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London. There was no doubt 
as to the entrance, as quite a 
stream of visitors were pass- 
ing up the steps. I filed in, 
and in due course came to the 
bureau. Here a smart and 
most matter-of-fact official, who 
from his appearance I judged 
to have once been an Army 
Service Corps clerk, asked me 
whether I would have a bed 
for sevenpence or a shilling. 
The refinement upon which I 
had been nurtured prompted 
me to take the shilling cubicle. 

“Name?” said the clerk. I 
gave my pseudonym. “ Will 
you have key?” I nodded. 
“One shilling deposit.” With 
that I was handed a paper 
ticket and the key, and passed 
through the turnstile. Never 
having before experienced a 
hotel door with a turnstile 
registering the number of en- 
tries, I felt something like a 
ticketed criminal. I was wet, 
miserable, and tired, so I passed 
into the common feeding-room. 
This, I suppose, is one of the 
most curious places of rendez- 
vous in the whole world. It is 
well lighted, and the tables 
and forms were set out much 
in the manner of a school 
class-room. At one end of the 
room is a window-bar opening 
into the kitchen. Behind this 
bar, three or four maids in 
caps and white aprons are 
busy serving such meals as the 
visitors demand. A little re- 
moved from the window-bar, 
and standing in the common- 
room itself, is a large coke-fed 
stove. Its real purpose is to 
permit those visitors who can- 
not afford to purchase a cooked 
meal to prepare any food they 
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may have brought themselves, 
It also, on a wet day like the 
one in my experience, is a 
grateful friend to the street wan- 
derer who arrives wet to the 
skin. The prices at the win- 
dow-bar astonished me. For 
threepence you could secure 
& supper consisting of a jorum 
of cocoa, a rasher of bacon 
or a bloater, and a piece of 
bread. But what interested me 
most were the clients gathered 
together in the eating-room. 
By far the larger number were 
dressed, and comported them- 
selves as men who should have 
had respectable homes of their 
own. The other portion, and 
for the most part those cooking 
round the coke fire, were the 
men one sees at the street-cor- 
ners in the West End at all 
hours of the day and night— 
paper-sellers, crossing-sweepers, 
scientific beggars. In the re- 
creation-room adjacent, the 
class was almost entirely 
superior. I noticed one man 
in clerical attire. Nearly every 
one was wearing a passably 
clean _ collar. Here men 
were writing letters, playing 
draughts and backgammon, 
reading the daily papers, and 
generally comporting them- 
selves as the members of a 
club. I picked up an acquaint- 
ance—a man who had just 
thrown down a newspaper. I 
discovered that he was an 
Australian, now resident in 
Sheffield. He found it neces- 
sary to come to London two or 
three times a-year for a week 
on business. He took a cubicle 
at Rowton House at a contract 
rate of five shillings per week, 
paid a small sum for clean 
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sheets, a penny for a cake of 
soap, and was as comfortable 
as if he lived in a hotel of the 
class that he could afford to 
patronise. He did not take 
his meals in the Rowton 
House, as the environment of 
that common eating-room was 
the least attractive feature in 
the whole establishment. 
When I, myself, went to 
bed I found that my own ex- 
perience bore out all that my 
Australian friend had said. If 
one could forget the bureau- 
cratic bearing of the officials in 
the Rowton Houses there could 
be nothing disagreeable in 
taking advantage of their 
higher rate accommodation. 
You receive a comfortable little 
cubicle with a gas-jet, a chest 
of drawers with a looking-glass, 
a wash-stand and towel, 4 
spring - bed and blankets. In 
short, the accommodation pro- 
vided for one shilling is as 
good as, and in many cases 
better than, the accommoda- 
tion available in ordinary 
South African hotels or Indian 
dak bungalows. The only 
drawback is, as I have said 
before, the bureaucratic atmo- 
sphere pervading it all,— the 
iron sliding- gate that closes 
behind you as you pass up the 
stairs to bed, the printed list 
of rules that hangs upon your 
door, and the bell that warns 
you to be out of your room at 
@ given hour in the morning. 
Having slept as well and 
comfortably as if I had been 
in my own home, I rose early 
in order to be amongst the 
first arrivals at the Labour 
Exchange. The Exchange at 
which I had determined to try 
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my luck had been opened for 
some days, therefore there was 
nothing of that exuberance 
of novelty that had attracted 
80 many on the opening day. 
I was not the first; and I 
joined a queue of shabby and 
hopeless-looking labourers that 
was being marshalled by two 
young and over-officious con- 
stables. I had a three-quarter 
of an hour’s wait outside the 
dismal green shutters before 
the section of the queue to 
which I belonged was ad- 
mitted. The man I stood next 
to was a day-labourer. He 
asked me if I had heard of 
anybody who had got employ- 
ment from a bureau. The 
question was taken up by the 
next in the turn, who said that 
he had heard tell that they 
wanted twenty men in Wales, 
and that was why he had come 
to-day to make inquiries. A 
man who was on the pavement, 
and had nothing to do with 
our queue, having overheard 
the question, remarked, ‘“ Don’t 
let them kid you that they are 
going to give you any work. 
All they want is to count 
the number of unemployed 
to make a Parliamentary re- 
turn.” My labourer, who had 
a worse tale to unfold than 
any I had heard on the pre- 
vious day, said that he simply 
came as a last chance before 
the workhouse. He added 
mournfully, as we shuffled 
into the Exchange, “Onct 
you sets foot in the workhus 
you're finished.” Inside the 
Exchange we were passed 
before a spruce little bureau- 
crat behind a _ pigeon - hole 
grating. He was much the 
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same class of man as the 
official in the receipt of 
custom at Rowton House. 
His business began and ended 
in that of a registering agent. 
I left the bureau, knowing 
that I was no nearer employ- 
ment than if I had not been 
there at all, and holding in 
my hand a card by which 
I was to inform the office of 
any change of address. 

Being an educated man, I 
knew what most of my dis- 
consolate associates could not 
realise, that a Labour Ex- 
change was not a machine 
to supply Government labour 
for the man who claimed a 
right to work, but only an or- 
ganisation that hoped to bring 
employer and employee more 
generally into touch. Labour 
Exchanges of themselves have 
done nothing, and can do 
nothing, to solve this im- 
mense problem that is press- 
ing for immediate solution. 
No machinery is of any value 
unless it can produce the de- 
mand. At the present mo- 
ment such demand as exists 
is, in London, swamped in a 
ratio of almost five to one. 
This much, however, is certain, 
that the Socialistic measures 
proposed in the suspended 
Budget can do nothing but 
increase the unemployment in 
this country. In his endeav- 
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our to place the burden upon 
the rich, Mr Lloyd-George can 
only succeed in increasing un- 
employment, since it is the 
money of the rich that is at 
the base of all employment. 
Hunt capital out of this coun- 
try, and you create a state 
of poverty that must prove 
an insupportable burden to 
the middle classes. The rich 
can look after themselves, but 
the middle classes remain for 
ever the prey of Socialistic 
legislation. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to offer 
any argument for the solu- 
tion of this problem. The 
only object of my quest 
was to satisfy myself that 
it existed. But of one point 
I am positive, that if only 
some of the educated men 
who voted for the Liberal 
cause at the last election could 
have been with me for those 
two days, could have seen 
what I saw, could have heard 
what I heard, they would have 
agreed with me that in our 
present fiscal situation it was 
hardly possible for the con- 
dition of the working man to 
be worse, and therefore we 
have aright that legislation 
should change our fiscal con- 
ditions, and place some impost 
upon the foreign competition 
that is grinding the heart of 
the nation into pulp. 
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IN the electoral contest which 
is just finished, we have heard 
a great deal, from one side at 
least, concerning Liberty. The 
Radicals, with characteristic 
recklessness, have proclaimed 
themselves the sole bestowers 
and guardians of this priceless 
boon. They have offered it in 
exchange for votes, freely and 
with both hands. Support us, 
they have cried, and we will 
give you Liberty. Send back 
our opponents, they have said 
in a voice of solemn warning, 
and you will bow your necks 
beneath the yoke of slavery. 
Thundered from a platform by 
a raucous throat, the word 
Liberty has a power to thrill 
such as few words possess. 
And its power to thrill is vastly 
increased by the fact that very 
few free and independent voters 
have the vaguest perception of 
its meaning. 

If you were to interpret liter- 
ally the perfervid speeches of 
Radical politicans, you might 
believe that the citizens of 
England were all loaded with 
chains and confined in damp, 
dull, and blind dungeons. But 
you may not thus interpret the 
speeches of angry men, eager 
to strike a blow in the cause 
of Liberty. For them Liberty 
is either synonymous with the 


franchise or is a pedantic ab- 
straction. A free government, 
in their eyes, is a government 
controlled tyrannically by a 
majority. Because they are 
not permitted to vote, the 
militant champions of women’s 
suffrage are accustomed to 
describe themselves melodram- 
atically as slaves, though no 
privilege of law or life be 
denied them. If they are 
slaves, they share their fetters 
with those Scottish Peers who 
are not elected to sit in the 
House of Lords, and with the 
great horde of men who are 
deprived of a vote by change 
of residence. But, indeed, it 
requires little thought to un- 
derstand that freedom and de- 
mocracy have not even an ac- 
cidental relationship one to the 
other. The angry demagogues 
who have run up and down 
the country denouncing the 
action of the House of Peers as 
an infringement upon Liberty 
are the apostles, not of free- 
dom, as they would have us 
believe, but of autocracy. 
They demand that their rule 
shall be absolute and unre- 
strained. They clamour for a 
single chamber, and for the 
abolition of all constitutional 
checks. They refuse to hear 
the voice of the past. The 
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study of history opens not their 
eyes. Even if they knew or 
remembered the fate of Athens, 
it would not persuade them to 
wiser counsels. And the warn- 
ing is so clear, that it should 
elude none with a spark of 
patriotism in his heart. Lord 
Acton, who was no Tory, and 
whose foiled ambition it was to 
write the history of Freedom, 
thus summed up the failure of 
ancient democracy. “The re- 
pentance of the Athenians,” he 
wrote, “came too late. But 
the lesson of their experience 
endures for all time, for it 
teaches that government by 
the whole people, being the 
government of the most numer- 
ous and most powerful class, 
is an evil of the same nature 
as unmixed monarchy, and re- 
quires, for nearly the same 
reasons, institutions that shall 
protect it against itself, and 
shall uphold the permanent 
reign of law against arbitrary 
revolutions of opinion.” Had 
Lord Acton lived to-day, he 
would have recognised that he 
took too sanguine a view of 
the future. The lesson of 
Athenian experience does not 
seem to have endured. A large 
party in the State, driven on 
the downward path by the 
friends of riot and revolution, 
clamour aloud for the untram- 
melled democracy, which ruined 
in a few years the most brilliant 
State which the world has ever 
seen. And they make this de- 
mand with foolish insistence in 
the name of Liberty. 

And thus we arrive at one 
practical definition of this ill- 
used word, It is right of the 
majority to ill-treat the min- 
ority. Ifa hundred men show 
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one preference, and ninety-nine 
another, the hundred are ty- 
rants, the ninety-nine are 
slaves, and the result is Lib- 
erty, as understood by the 
Radicals of to-day. When a 
Radical wins at the polls, he 
declares that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 
When he loses, he asserts, in- 
solently, that it is the “drink- 
ing-holes” of a working-class 
suburb which speak. This, of 
course, is but the expression 
of a baffled rage, and the 
Radical speedily resumes the 
attitude of sycophancy which 
he commonly holds before the 
people. The will of the people, 
he repeats, is sacred, and shall 
prevail. How can it be sacred 
when it changes with the 
breeze? The experience of 
the last few years has proved 
clearly that the will of the 
people is neither intelligent 
nor continuous. It is not 
thought which makes it, but 
accident. The reversal of the 
results of the by - elections is 
the best proof that this “sacred 
will” proceeds from nothing, 
and means nothing. Yet it is 
on this “sacred will” that is 
established the fiercest tyranny 
which ever drove a nation of 
free men to its ruin. Nor is 
the prospect rendered brighter 
by the fact that the outrage 
upon Liberty is committed in 
the name of Liberty itself. 
An accidental majority, then, 
is attempting to make itself the 
supreme despot of the Empire. 
The instrument of its despot- 
ism is the House of Commons. 
That assembly, once free, is 
degenerating into a machine 
for registering the tyrant’s 
decrees. It permits no liberty 
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of thought or action. It asks 
not men, but automata. Al- 
most every quality is accept- 
able within its walls save 
originality and independence. 
The leaders of the Radical 
party, who always do lip- 
service to freedom, have set 
up for themselves an ideal of 
slavery. Behind the Govern- 
ment bench “the gang is still 
assembled, and there the thong 
of the whip still sounds.” These 
same leaders have adopted for 
their own the motto of Louis 
XIV.: L’état c’est moi. “ Min- 
orities must suffer” is one of 
their pleasantest obiter dicta. 
The enslavement of the House 
of Commons is, in effect, but 
a step in the enslavement of 
the country. If the Radicals 
can only cling to power and 
rid themselves of the restraint 
imposed by the Lords, there is 
not one class in the community 
which will not feel the iron 
hand of tyranny. The pro- 
perty of the rich will be “re- 
sumed,” to use the word of 
the Tudor kings. There will 
be forced benevolences and 
secret inquisitions. Certain 
classes, obnoxious to the “ peo- 
ple,” will be singled out for 
injustice and oppression. The 
enterprise of the country will 
be checked, and ultimately 
ruined, by iniquitous taxation, 
and a host of petty, vexatious 
officials, the invariable con- 
comitants of despotism, will 
at once deplete the exchequer 
and render the lives of peace- 
ful citizens intolerable. 

The only excuse ever brought 
forward for the attack upon 
Liberty led by Messrs Asquith 
and Lloyd-George, is that the 
people want it. That the 
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people want it, we do not 
believe. That its want should, 
in any case, be satisfied is 
an intolerable assumption. 
Shall we level to the ground 
Westminster Abbey or St 
Paul’s Cathedral because the 
people declares by a bare 
majority its love of destruc- 
tion? Yet it is easier to re- 
construct a levelled building 
than to restore an ancient 
institution which pique and 
cupidity have abolished. Nor 
shall we best guard the citadel 
of Liberty by giving way to the 
shifting caprice of the people’s 
representatives. Liberty should 
be above and beyond the pol- 
itics of party, and, as upon 
its preservation depends the 
future power and happiness of 
England, it is worth while to 
consider what it is and what 
are its limits. There are many 
definitions near to our hand 
which differ one from another 
in word alone. By Liberty 
Lord Acton means “the assur- 
ance that every man shall be 
protected in doing what he 
believes his duty against the 
influence of authority and 
majorities, custom and opin- 
ion.” Lord Hugh Cecil, in 
a luminous address delivered 
lately at Edinburgh, arrives 
at the same goal. ‘Liberty 
consists,” says he, “in being 
able to obey your own will 
and conscience rather than the 
will and conscience of others.” 
A very little reflection will 
convince the impartial reader 
how fiercely the Radicals of 
to-day oppose Liberty as thus 
defined,—an opposition which 
is the more remarkable, as the 
Radicals of fifty years ago car- 
ried individual Liberty to the 
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verge of licence. In the first 
place, they believe implicitly in 
the virtue of majorities, when 
the majorities are on their own 
side. In the second, they have 
a profound contempt for the 
consciences of others. It is the 
one end and aim of Socialism 
to suppress the will of individ- 
uals ; and as we are now face to 
face with Socialism, our wills 
may be enfeebled and our con- 
sciences “pooled,” to use Lord 
Rosebery’s excellent phrase, be- 
fore we are aware of it. 

At the outset we would 
guard against one obvious 
misunderstanding. Liberty is 
not a natural right. Men are 
born neither free nor equal. 
The sophisms of Jeaffreson 
and the French Revolution 
were long since exposed for 
the pieces of folly that they 
are. Men never attain equal- 
ity, and the pretence that they 
may attain it is but an excuse 
for the most savage tyranny. 
With self-control and good 
government they may attain 
a certain measure of Liberty. 
That they should do so is good 
for them and for the State. 
The wise governor, therefore, 
will do his utmost to see that 
the citizens whose destinies he 
controls grow up in obedience 
to their own will and in the 
free practice of their own duty. 
Though each individual owes 
allegiance to the society of 
which he forms part, he and 
the society will be the happier 
if trust and independence take 
the place of suspicion and 
slavery. If we demand that 
society should interfere as little 
as possible with the free action 
of individuals, we demand it 
not as a moral principle nor 
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as a natural right, but because 
interference in the long-run is 
unprofitable. A society of men 
becomes great only by the vir- 
tue and prowess of the individ. 
uals of whom it is composed, 
and virtue and prowess can 
be encouraged by nothing else 
than liberty of action and a 
sense of responsibility. 

For this reason we should jeal- 
ously guard ourselves against 
the encroachment of the State, 
especially if it be infected with 
the poison of Socialism. For 
the State, incarnated in a 
tyrannical House of Commons, 
does not know what is good 
either for the individual or 
for itself. It understands no 
other remedy than an Act of 
Parliament, and it too readily 
believes that when it has 
passed its Bill of interference 
all will be well. We are all 
familiar with the sanguine 
philanthropist who thinks that 
his will can be translated into 
fact by the mere passing of 
a benevolent measure. There 
is one zealot, for instance, 
who is convinced that every 
one should get up with the 
sun, as indeed he should, and 
he is not content to preach his 
doctrine far and wide, that the 
wise men among us should be 


persuaded. He must needs 
demand the intervention of 
Parliament. What is done 


by compulsion is hardly worth 
doing, and the sure way to 
destroy virtue and self-restraint 
is to impose them as a legal 
necessity upon unwilling indi- 
viduals. And as by Act of 
Parliament you cannot convert 
a sluggard into an early-riser, 
so by Act of Parliament you 
cannot enforce sobriety. When 
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Bishop Magee said that he 
would rather see England free 
than England sober, he put 
into an epigram a profound 
truth. Make Englishmen free 
with the freedom that comes of 
service and honour, tell them 
that they must depend not 
upon a busy Legislature but 
upon themselves, teach them 
that a sense of responsibility 
is of far greater importance 
than the right to vote, and 
they will be sober, thrifty, and 
industrious without the bung- 
ling interference of the State. 
Of late years the State has 
assumed that all the men and 
women who live beneath its 
sway are criminals or lunatics. 
It has taken them under its 
charge from the cradle to the 
grave, as though they were 
incompetent to conduct their 
own affairs. Citizens have 
been told in practical lan- 
guage that they have no duty 
to discharge towards their 
children. When they have 
brought them into the world 
their responsibility is ended. 
They are not asked to take 
thought or to deny themselves. 
The education of their children, 
which should be their pride and 
their endeavour, is assumed by 
a public body. The old basis 
of the family disappears. The 
State takes its place, and candi- 
dates for Parliament overwhelm 
with flattery the very men 
who think it no shame to see 
others perform their elementary 
duty. Nor has the State the 
poor excuse that it performs 
efficiently the task it has laid 
upon itself. For forty years 
England has supported Board 
Schools; the system has had a 
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long and loyal trial, and it has 
completely broken down. The 
money and thought which have 
been spent upon elementary 
education have been spent 
in vain. Englishmen have 
sacrificed their Liberty, and 
have got nothing in exchange. 
Their children are worse 
educated than ever they were, 
for they have been taught 
things that are useless to 
them. The tyranny of codes 
has imposed upon all the boys 
and girls in the kingdom a 
smattering of odds and ends, 
which not merely confers no 
benefit but renders its victims 
unfit for the employments of 
a simple life. The ancient 
pursuits of the country are 
lost and forgotten, that the 
kings and queens of England 
or the rivers of Africa may be 
repeated by parrots. The boys 
whom education can benefit 
least are kept the longest at 
school, in the vague hope that 
they may some day attain a 
standard which is not worth 
attainment. And when at last 
they are permitted to earn their 
own living it is too late. They 
have no other resource than to 
join the large army of loafers 
and unemployables, whose harsh 
lot an elementary knowledge of 
history and geography cannot 
mitigate. 

Even if the pupil of the 
State dees succeed in learning 
the lessons that are set him, he 
does not often profit by them. 
Not merely are they the wrong 
sort of lessons; they are taught 
in the wrong sort of spirit. 
They are designed not to elicit 
but to crush the talent of this 
or that pupil. The are of 
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them is a Board School type, 
arrogant and half-baked, know- 
ing little and assuming much, 
confident that he is able to gov- 
ern the country and helpless 
in the government of himself, 
a citizen without patriotism, 
a voter who sees in the ballot- 
box a chance of selfish profit 
or of assailing a class which 
he regards as hostile. That 
education is a good thing of 
itself none will deny. That 
the State is incompetent to 
administer it should be evident 
to all. The one possible excuse 
for compulsory education was 
that it might produce a 
stronger, more intelligent race. 
In this enterprise the State 
has failed signally, as it always 
fails when it pushes its inter- 
ference too far. The House 
of Commons passes laws, not 
knowing what the result of 
those laws will be, and then 
asks for larger powers that it 
may travel still farther along 
the road of ignorance. It sees 
no hope save in compulsion, 
and forgets that if by.com- 
pulsion you save a man from 
the worst that is in him, you 
kill also the best that is in him. 

The action of the State in 
clipping the Liberty of the 
citizen for what it foolishly 
deems his own good is un- 
scientific as well as reckless. 
The first effect of its rash 
policy is to compel the survival 
of the unfit. All the resources 
of the Government have lately 
been employed to help those 
who are least worthy of help. 
Instead of lavishing its benefits 
on those who might best profit 
by them, the State prefers to 
aid the irreclaimable. What- 
ever its motive be, whether 
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pity or political prudence, its 
action is deplorable. And not 
only does the State do its best 


‘to induce the unfit to survive; 


when they have survived, it 
sets them to perform impos- 
sible tasks. Having observed 
that education of a certain 
type has proved profitable to 
the middle class, it rushes 
headlong to the conclusion that 
this education is profitable also 
to the lower class. Thus it 
would drive all children, what- 
ever their strength, their in- 
telligence, or their antecedents, 
through the same mill. It has 
devised educational ladders, by 
which boys and girls may 
climb as rapidly as possible 
out of their own environment, 
and it seeks not to inquire 
what ruin, physical or moral, 
overtakes them afterwards. 
Town and country are treated 
alike. The State, having as- 
sumed the complete responsi- 
bility of the schools, does not 
wish that each citizen should 
grow up capable of doing his 
own work well. It has no 
desire to make good labourers 
or skilful artisans; its one 
ideal is a half-competent clerk, 
who has many smatterings and 
no real knowledge. Is it, then, 
to be wondered at that our 
streets are full of unemployed, 
and that the Labour Ex- 
changes are a mere register 
for the names of those who 
cannot get work? For the 
round holes of labour and 
enterprise the State has fash- 
ioned nothing but square pegs. 

It is clear that in the matter 
of education we have got 4 
very poor return for our cur- 
tailment of Liberty. In vain 
the country is enslaved. The 
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State puts the blight of fail- 
ure upon all that it touches. 
If we were governed by a wise, 
benevolent despot, we might 
with some confidence place our 
freedom in his hands. But we 
live under a democracy which 
represents nothing but a flashy 
taste in rhetoric, The House 
of Commons, which aspires to 
be our despot, could scarcely 
be wise even if its intentions 
were honourable. In the first 
place, collective wisdom is sel- 
dom of much account. In the 
second, the decisions of the 
House of Commons are neces- 
sarily the decisions of accommo- 
dation and compromise. There 
are groups to be conciliated, 
votes to be won, and in the 
foolish conflict of interests the 
welfare of the country and its 
citizens is forgotten. It is 
the duty of patriots, therefore, 
as we have said, jealously 
to guard what Liberty is left 
them, to protest against the 
interference of the State with 
the duties and enterprises of 
private persons. The ambi- 
tion of Ministers, ill - versed 
in affairs, who would lay 
violent hands upon land and 
railways, who by heavy taxa- 
tion, levied not merely for 
revenue, would depreciate the 
industries of the country until 
they fell into their flaccid 
grasp, should be opposed by 
every loyal Englishman. It is 
enough if the State keep the 
peace at home, administer the 
finances of the country, and 
defend its borders against 
foreign aggression. These are 
its primary duties, and it 
would be wise if it left the 
individual citizen to grow up 
as much as possible in ac- 
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cordance with his individual 
temperament. As Mill says, 
the individual must not maké 
himself a nuisance to others; 
thus far his liberty must be 
limited. Otherwise he will 
prove more useful to the State 
if he is permitted to be him- 
self, and not a pale reflection of 
somebody else. The machine- 
made man is uniform and 
mediocre. He will never rise 
to the topmost height of 
courage, sacrifice, or origin- 
ality. The individual alone 
can save the country, and it 
is against the individual that 
our present governors wage 
the fiercest war. The House 
of Lords stands between us 
and the ruin of our liberties, 
and the House of Lords is 
marked out for destruction by 
all the disaffected and rebelli- 
ous persons in the State. If 
once it were deprived of its 
veto, we should be in the 
presence of a malevolent des- 
potism, which could be removed 
only by revolution. “Of all 
the societies in the world,” said 
Tocqueville, “ those which will 
always have the most difficulty 
in permanently escaping ab- 
solute government will be pre- 
cisely those societies in which 
aristocracy is no more, and can 
no more be.” 

And it is characteristic of 
our present system of govern- 
ment that it is based upon no 
kind of political philosophy. 
What was once the Man- 
chester School has made itself 
the mouthpiece of authority. 
The Radical party applauds 
Socialism and Anarchy in one 
breath, and knows not that 
it is ridiculous. Having quite 
properly insisted that vaccina- 
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tion should be universal and 
compulsory, it presently admits 
“the conscientious objector.” 
At the same moment that it 
preaches the doctrine of collec- 
tivism, which is a denial of 
freedom, it extols in unmeasured 
language the virtue of passive 
resistance. Above all, though 
it admits the principle of com- 
pulsion, it will not apply it 
where it is most obviously 
needed. No clap-trap about 
Liberty, for instance, should be 
allowed to stand in the way of 
national defence. Here indi- 
vidualism is out of place. A 
man cannot fight alone. <A 
country cannot be defended by 
one or two gathered fortuit- 
ously together. Indeed, the 
first necessity of national de- 
fence is a collective and com- 
pulsory system of training. 
But of this the Socialists bit- 
terly disapprove. The country 
will never stand it, we are 
told, though the country is 
asked to stand free education, 
free meals, free pensions, land 
nationalisation, the assumption 
of the railways, every sort of 
Government inspection, and a 
bureaucracy whose ideal may 
be summed up in the phrase, 
“an eye at every window, an 
ear at every keyhole.” It is 
plain, therefore, that it is not 
the compulsion but the service 
which is obnoxious to our Gov- 
ernment, and we can only ex- 
pose as insincere its pretence 
that a citizen should be free 
not to fight for his country, and 
hope for the sake of security 
that it will be brought to a 
better frame of mind before an 
armed enemy stands at our 
door. 

But there is another sort of 
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Liberty, which touches politics 
only at the fringe, and of 
which not even Socialistic 
legislation can deprive us—the 
Liberty of thought and life, 
We may yet be secure in the 
castles of our own minds, even 
though we are governed by an 
accidental majority of unknow- 
ing men. ‘“ This,” says Mill, 
“is the appropriate region of 
human liberty. It comprises, 
first, the inward domain of con- 
sciousness ; demanding liberty 
of conscience, in the most com- 
prehensive sense; liberty of 
thought and feeling; absolute 
freedom of opinion and senti- 
ment on all subjects, practical 
or speculative, scientific, moral, 
or theological.” With this 
condition of mind, which is 
true freedom, neither man nor 
State can interfere. It is, per- 
haps, the only true freedom 
known to man. It can be 
enjoyed under any sky and 
under any form of govern- 
ment. For those who know 
how to appreciate it, there is 
Liberty in Russia, in China, 
even in democratic America. 
If we will, we may be su- 
preme every where over our own 
minds. “What is Liberty?” 
asked Byron; “I have never 
seen it.” Perhaps he looked 
too far afield, and expected to 
find it in the Governments of 
Europe. Had he glanced nearer 
home, he might have recog- 
nised the inestimable boon. 
For of all his contemporaries, 
ardent to solve the problem of 
Liberty, none found a better 
solution either in his life or in 
his art than the author of ‘Don 
Juan.’ 

But freedom of speech does 
not follow logically from free- 
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dom of thought. That a man 
should be permitted to speak 
what is in his mind in all 
places and on all occasions 
would be to extend intolerably 
the principle of Liberty. Even 
Mill, little as he liked the re- 
straints of law, admitted that 
some check should be placed 
upon unlicensed speech. ‘The 
liberty of expressing and pub- 
lishing opinions,” he says, ““may 
seem to fall under a different 
principle, since it belongs to 
that part of the conduct of an 
individual which concerns other 
people.” And never was some 
restraint of speech more ob- 
viously necessary than to-day, 
when a Cabinet Minister thinks 
it no shame to describe a politi- 
cal opponent as a sewer and a 
drain-pipe. Not that the law 
need ever take cognisance of 
what is merely vulgar abuse, 
but the fact that vulgar abuse 
is regarded as a fitting weapon 
by those who have forced them- 
selves into respectable positions 
suggests how easily liberty of 
speech may degenerate into 
licence. It is, indeed, a paradox 
of modern politics that the very 
men who have done their best 
to curtail real Liberty by the 
passage of harsh laws, have 
wickedly and foolishly extended 
liberty of speech. Thus free 
speech has become a fetish of 
the Socialists, who at the same 
time would dictate to others 
how they should live, on what 
they should spend their money, 
and what limit should be put 
upon their property. The 
paradox is the greater, because 
far more harm is done by 
licentious speech than by un- 
trammelled action. A single 
miscreant, who has not the 
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courage to handle a revolver, 
is brave enough to encourage 
the weak and sanguine to deeds 
of violence. For the crimes, 
falsely called political, which 
in India have sacrificed so 
many able servants of the 
Empire, the men really respon- 
sible escape. It is the word, 
written or spoken, that has 
inspired the foul deed ; it is the 
deed alone, the result of a duped 
conscience, which is punished. 
Mill, who shared the fond belief 
in free speech which belonged 
to his time and party, still 
pleaded for certain limitations. 
“ An opinion that corn-dealers 
are starvers of the poor,” he 
wrote, “or that private pro- 
perty is robbery, ought to be 
unmolested when simply circu- 
lated through the press, but 
may justly incur punishment 
when delivered orally to an 
excited mob assembled before 
the house of a corn-dealer, or 
when handed about among the 
same mob in the form of a 
placard.” How far we have 
travelled on the road of licence 
since Mill wrote may be meas- 
ured by the fact that to describe 
private property as robbery be- 
fore excited mobs is the com- 
mon habit of Cabinet Ministers, 
and is a sure stepping -stone 
to promotion. But, antiquated 
though it seem to-day, Mill’s 
theory erred on the side of 
licence. It is the seditious 
press which inspires the mob- 


orator, and if we would find 


the man really guilty of 
political crime, it is gener- 
ally in some sheltered news- 
paper-office that we must seek 
him. Nor do we envy him 
his security. The ruffian who, 
armed with a bludgeon, murders 
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on the highroad, at least risks 
his own life. For the sneak 
who, by a subtly spoken word, 
puts the bludgeon in the ruffian’s 
hand, it is hard to discover the 
smallest palliation, though the 
law holds him immune. 

The Liberal party, then, has 
drifted very far from its ancient 
moorings. It was once, as we 
have said, the champion of 
individual liberty, and carried 
its doctrine of laisser faire far- 
ther than the safety of man or 
the State warranted. To-day 
its ideal is unrelieved, un- 
checked despotism. It would 
strip life of freedom; it would 
take away from the citizen the 
last shred of responsibility that 
is left him; it would leave us 
nothing but the dangerous 
privilege of unbridled speech ; 
and it still boasts of its “ glori- 
ous traditions.” Dr Johnson 
once said that a violent Whig 
made government impracti- 
cable. “He is for allowing so 
much liberty to every man,” 
he wrote, “that there is not 
power enough to govern any 
man.” If Mr Asquith and his 
allies have their way, there 
will be no liberty for any 
man. We shall all lie beneath 
the iron heels of Messrs Red- 
mond and Keir Hardie. 


The hatred of Liberty takes 
many forms. Here, for in- 
stance, is Mr Arthur Ponsonby, 
who, if he were a despot, 
would not permit a single rich 
man to cumber the earth, and 
whose book, ‘The Camel and 
the Needle’s Eye,’ is one of the 
violent attacks upon wealth 
to which the last few years 
have accustomed us. Mr Pon- 
sonby, whose taste for melo- 
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drama is loudly expressed, has 
not been at the pains to argue 
or observe. He finds it sim- 
pler to invent a bogey, and 
then to knock it down with 
whatever weapon comes most 
readily to his hand. The bogey 
of his invention— “the rich 
man” —is already familiar to 
us. He is vulgar, he is bloated, 
he isidle. He cares for nothing 
that is not tawdry, and natur- 
ally prefers vice to virtue. He 
is a “fat parasite,” in whose 
life “card-playing occupies a 
vast amount of time.” His 
character is either weakened 
into effeteness or debased into 
coarseness. He is a coward, 
who shrinks from the smallest 
inconvenience. “The dismissal 
of the second footman ”—these 
are Mr Ponsonby’s own words 
—‘“is a hardship which requires 
courage to face; the sale of a 
corner of the estate is a sign 
of ruin.” Such a man as this, 
of course, must be inspired by 
an evil motive if by accident 
he is betrayed into “doing 
good.” For him generosity is 
only another form of self-in- 
dulgence. When he gives, it 
involves no personal sacrifice, 
and his gift is generally paid 
for over and over again by ad- 
vertisement. If perchance he 
be an amiable and thoughtful 
landlord, that is only another 
form of hypocrisy. His good 
deeds come not from kindness 
of heart, but from a love of 
power and patronage. Briefly, 
that which in others is a virtue 
is always a kind of crime in 
“therich man.” Ifheindulgein 
large banquets, he is a glutton 
and a drunkard. If he pursue 
“the simple life,” it is only “an 
inverted form of vanity and 
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ostentation.” The blight that 
is in him infects his children 
also. His sons, it is true, are 
not necessarily snobs or mar- 
auders: “the harm they do 
quite unconsciously is not of 
an obvious kind, and its very 
subtilty prevents it from being 
recognised.” But the harm is 
there all right, and “the rich 
boy” is already a criminal, no 
doubt, before he grows into 
that arch-criminal of all—“ the 
rich man.” 

It is difficult to imagine 
where Mr Ponsonby found the 
materials of his portrait, if it 
were not in penny novelettes. 
In their chaste pages, perhaps, 
he might have discovered a 
beetle- browed, heavy - mous- 
tachioed monster, with a 
romantic name and a large 
balance at his bank. “The 
rich man,” as he describes him, 
has no existence in real life. 
To put into one dock all those 
whose income exceeds Mr Pon- 
sonby’s limit, is as foolish as it 
would be to isolate and con- 
demn all living persons whose 
hair is red. A rich man may 
be good or bad, tall or short, 
wise or stupid, just as a poor 
may be. He does not belong 
to a separate class; he has not 
entered into a vile conspiracy 
to injure others, as Mr Pon- 
sonby would have us believe. 
To applaud a man because he 
is rich is the vulgarest form of 
snobbishness. To condemn a 
man for no better reason than 
that he has accumulated wealth 
is to be guilty of an inverted 
snobbishness, not a whit less 
vulgar. 

But Mr Ponsonby, having 
invented “the rich man,” in- 
vents to heighten his villainy 
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a thing called “nioney,” which 
is strictly limited and absol- 
utely fixed in quantity. If 
we understand Mr Ponsonby, 
the money of England is, so 
to say, a piece of butter which 
will just cover a required 
piece of bread, so that if by 
chance the butter gets a little 
thick in one corner, another 
corner of the bread must 
‘needs go altogether unbuttered. 
In other words, “the nocturnal 
spectres of the Embankment 
are the counterpart of the 
millionaire, the necessary con- 
comitant to balance and com- 
plete the picture. . . . They 
are as much a part of the 
train of a rich man as his 
butlers and gamekeepers.” It 
would be difficult to match the 
folly of this statement. Wealth 
is in no sense a fixed and 
limited thing, acquired only 
by thieving. Enterprise and 
ingenuity can create wealth 
without inflicting the smallest 
harm on anybody. Indeed, its 
creation is commonly attended 
with a general prosperity. 
Suppose a poor man suddenly 
becomes rich by discovering 
something previously unknown, 
by inventing a new process of 
manufacture. Is he, then, a 
robber of his less fortunate 
colleagues? Would they have 
been better off if he had loafed 
during his life on the Embank- 
ment, or remained honourably 
poor beneath the shelter of the 
public-house? Is it not true, 
on the contrary, that by estab- 
lishing factories and making 
new industries he would find 
work for many unemployed, 
and thus share his newly- 
gotten wealth with others? 
Mr Ponsonby would say no. 
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The fact that he had made 
money and engaged a butler 
would necessitate, as a “con- 
comitant,” more “nocturnal 
spectres.” 

Like some other critics of 
wealth, Mr Ponsonby has no 
word of praise for the great 
captains of industry whose 
enterprise has made work for 
thousands, and whose success 
depends upon self-denial and 
austerity of life. These are the 
richest men in the community ; 
they must perforce come under 
the ban of Mr Ponsonby’s 
displeasure; and yet with- 
out their industry and intelli- 
gence the poverty of England, 
great as it is, would be vastly 
increased. Mr Ponsonby is 
quick to castigate their social 
ambitions. He describes them 
as emerging from cottage to 
villa, from villa to country- 
house. The superiority of his 
mind no doubt detects some- 
thing ridiculous in this very 
natural progress. But the 
houses in which these men live 
matter far less than the work 
which they accomplish, and Mr 
Ponsonby’s sincerity would be 
less open to question if he were 
able to rise above the trivial 
and unimportant. The truth 
is, he is interested only in 
blackening his portrait. He 
deals on every page in absurd 
exaggerations. His rich men 
keep thirty-six servants. He 
sees Society ruined by betting, 
though a very little investiga- 
tion would have proved that 
betting had declined marvel- 
lously in the last quarter of a 
century. The mere mention 
of a race-course conjures up 
horrific visions before his per- 
plexed eyes. This is what he 
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sees when the people return 
from a meeting: “ Brakes and 
carts in endless procession pass 
you, loaded with men shouting 
in the excitement of semi- 
drunkenness, or with heaps of 
humanity sodden and silent in 
complete intoxication.” He 
does not tell us where he 
witnessed this orgie, nor why 
the police refrained from inter- 
ference. We can say only that 
we have been more fortunate 
than he, and that his descrip- 
tion recalls, not reality, but the 
lurid prints of fifty years ago. 
The rich man, if we may 
believe Mr Ponsonby, is guilty 
not merely of active vices; he 
is guilty also of neglect. He 
declares that the rich as a 
class refuse to undertake the 
duties of citizenship. The rich 
as a class do nothing and re- 
frain from nothing. The rich, 
as individuals, are as active as 
any members of the commun- 
ity. If the duties of citizen- 
ship are to sit in Parliament, 
to take part in the deliberations 
of County Councils, then the 
rich have nothing wherewith to 
reproach themselves. Again, 
in the same carping spirit, Mr 
Ponsonby tells us that the 
aristocracy is becoming ‘“ more 
and more cut off from national 
services.” What he means by 
“national services” we do not 
know. Perhaps he thinks it 
better for citizens to stay at 
home and talk about “ methods 
of barbarism” than to fight 
their country’s battles. Yet if 
“national service” has any 
significance, we cannot ex- 
clude from it those who 
die for their country; and 
there has never been a war 
in which the aristocracy was 
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not ready and eager to take 
its part. Nor can the most 

cific of sentimentalists ob- 
ject that the defence of the 
country is wholly superfluous ; 
and democracy, in all its arro- 
gance, might remember that 
Mr Haldane’s scheme of a 
“citizen army” must have 
fallen to the ground had it 
not been for the energy 
and good-will of the Lords- 
Lieutenant. 

However, Mr Ponsonby will 
see no good in any one who 
goes beyond the limit of income, 
which he is at no pains to de- 
fine. Indeed, he leaves us with- 
out definitions throughout his 
dogmatic little book. He is an 
artist at begging the question. 
“What a man wants and has 
every right to expect is secur- 
ity in the enjoyment of his 
necessaries and comforts.” But 
what are necessaries and what 
are comforts? One man’s com- 
fort may be another man’s 
necessary, and no man has a 
right to expect anything which 
he has not already got, unless 
he works for it. That is the 
worst of attempting to argue 
with mere sentiment. The sen- 
timentalist disdains precision. 
For instance, Mr Ponsonby de- 
nounces & hundred-guinea ball- 
dress as the mere gratification 
of vanity and greed. He does 
not denounce all ball-dresses ; 
he merely refuses to define the 
limit. Where, then, is his prin- 
ciple? And why on this shift- 
ing sand of degree should he 
attempt to build a_ serious 
argument? With all solem- 
nity he tells us that the labour 
spent on a hundred - guinea 
ball-dress is unremunerative 
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and unproductive. Perhaps 
had the ball-dress cost oniy 
fifty guineas, the labour had 
not been in vain. On the 
other hand, the making of 
a pair of boots is altogether 
profitable, because boots ‘ min- 
ister to the efficiency of human 
machines.” But suppose the 
honest working man who pur- 
chased the boots used them 
not in the conduct of his 
craft but to kick his wife to 
death. Would the making of 
them still have been remunera- 
ative and productive? 

And, after all, is it not a 
very small thing to make a 
pother about? Though Mr 
Ponsonby tells us that the rich 
man “is an impossibility in 
any decently organised eco- 
nomic State,” there have 
always been rich and poor and 
middling, and there always 
will be until mankind is stand- 
ardised by a Socialistic Par- 
liament, prepared to slay every 
child that dares to show a sign 
of invention or acquisitiveness. 
Perhaps there has never been 
a decently organised economic 
State. Certainly our economic 
State, with its foolish system 
of free imports, is not decently 
organised. But it is not the 
rich who do the harm. They 
are too few in number to ruin 
the country; they are, for the 
most part, too zealous in the 
performance of public duties 
not to profit it conspicuously. 
And, as we lay aside Mr Pon- 
sonby’s foolish tirade, we can- 
not but point out that the very 
highest of motives does not 
absolve a writer from blame if 
he disregard the plain virtues 
of truth, justice, and charity. 








THE elections have come and 
gone, and the Conservative 
party has every reason for a 
quiet satisfaction. Had we 
the style of some Liberal jour- 
nalists we should descant upon 
the hectic vehemence of our 
opponents; we should talk 
about their “war-chest filled 
with foreign gold and the price 
of blood”; we should protest 
against their efforts to enlist 
Omnipotence as an_ election 
agent, and treat the moral law 
as part of the Albert Hall pro- 
gramme. But, since we prefer 
@® more sober manner, we con- 
tent ourselves with chronicling 
our positive achievement, and 
leave recrimination, which is a 
token of defeat, to those who 
so noisily proclaim their vic- 
tory. The increase in Con- 
servative votes has been some 
eight times the increase of the 
other three parties combined. 
We have a net gain of 105 
seats. In nine English coun- 
ties we have a monopoly of the 
representation, while the Lib- 
erals can only claim this in 
two. In twenty-four English 
counties, London being in- 
cluded, we have a majority of 
the members, county borough 
and county division together, 
while the Liberals have a ma- 
jority only in fifteen. Nor are 


our gains confined to one part 
of the country. If the peasant 
of Sussex has returned only 
Conservative members, so has 
the dalesman of Westmorland. 
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Great ports like London, Liver- 
pool, and Sunderland have 
given us @ majority ; industrial 
areas like Woolwich and Green- 
wich, Wednesbury and Walsall, 
Nottingham and Preston, Shef- 
field and Wolverhampton, 
have done likewise; dockyard 
towns like Devonport and 
Chatham have changed their 
members; while in Birming- 
ham and its neighbourhood the 
Conservative majorities have 
never been paralleled. Even 
in the industrial North we have 
done something, for if there 
are losses in Durham and 
Northumberland there is a net 
gain of one seat in Yorkshire 
and two in Lancashire. In- 
stead of the Liberal majority 
of 76 over all parties, the 
Ministerial majority of 334 
over the Opposition, we oppose 
in the new Parliament a united 
force of 273 Conservatives 
against 397 Coalitionists, con- 
taining in their ranks every 
diversity of political creed. A 
majority of 124 would be a 
formidable weapon for 4 co- 
herent party; but it is little 
enough for the débris of an 
army, divided, mistrustful, and 
compelled to stick to the de- 
fensive. 

The result seems the more 
admirable when we consider 
the grave disadvantage under 
which the battle was joined. 
On paper the Liberal policy 
had a tremendous appeal to 
the unthinking voter. It blew 
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once more into flame the 
ashes of the old “Down with 
the Lords” agitation, which 
modern Liberalism had almost 
forgotten. It offered a Budget 
which was capable of being 
interpreted as the beginning 
of a division of spoils. What 
so easy a8 to say to an audi- 
ence of working men—‘“ Here 
is an honest attempt to make 
the rich pay for your pensions 
and the other benefits we are 
preparing for you. If you 
won't have it, you will have 
to pay for them through your 
food!” The cry of “dearer 
bread” has immense effect in 
a season of under-employment, 
and never was a scare better 
exploited. We are bound to 
admit that the whole contro- 
versy was reduced to the low- 
est plane; the appeal was to 
the passions rather than to 
the intelligence; and graver 
issues went by the board. 
But in such a welter the ad- 
vantage was all on the Lib- 
eral side, Sinister and half- 
witted peers, rapacious trust 
magnates, and gaunt Germans 
living on offal and husks, were 
bogeys with a far more pic- 
turesque appeal than anything 
the Conservative electioneer 
could furnish. Besides, there 
was the Pensions question. 
Even if the labourer could be 
induced to believe that his 
pension was not in danger, he 
might have been expected, pro 
majore cautela, to vote for the 
people who had first given it. 
Finally, in no election in our 
memory was there so much 
ill-omened activity among the 
dissenting clergy. The “Free” 
Churches of England officially 
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enrolled themselves as election 


agents; every chapel became ~ 


a committee-room for the Lib- 
eral candidate; every Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon sent forth 
a horde of canvassers, con- 
vinced by much turbid oratory 
that the cause of Liberalism 
was the cause of God. The 
Government went to the 
country with a magnificent 
electioneering battery. The 
liberties of England, the food 
of the people, the pensions of 
the old, the job of the work- 
man, the future of the trade- 
unions, the continuance of Non- 
conformity, the authority of 
the Ten Commandments,—all 
were in imminent peril from 
the Conservative party. If 
the people believed a twentieth 
part of it, they should have 
tumbled Conservatism into the 
sea. 

They did not believe even a 
hundredth part, and hence the 
bitter disappointment of Lib- 
erals, When they girded them- 
selves for the fray they expected 
to scatter their opponents like 
chaff: all they have done is 
to clear a little space with 
the help of a body of mercen- 
aries, while the enemy, in in- 
creased numbers and the best 
of spirits, awaits them farther 
down the road. We see this dis- 
appointment in the behaviour 
of defeated candidates. Every 
morning half a dozen of them 
wrote to the Liberal press to 
explain why they were beaten. 
If one believed their evidence, 
the English voter would be a 
poor creature indeed, shivering 
and neurotic, bullied by squire, 
parson, and employer, roused 
to action only by surreptitious 
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gifts of beer. Does it never 
strike these egotists, we wonder, 
that a voter might honestly pre- 
fer the politics or the person- 
ality of their opponents! Per- 
formances like those of Sir 
Henry Norman have shown the 
extreme of ill- breeding and 
folly, and we are glad to think 
that most Englishmen, of what- 
ever political faith, would be 
ashamed to confess themselves 
such bad losers. Angry dis- 
appointment is shown, again, 
by the attacks of Mr Lloyd- 
George and Mr Ure on the agri- 
cultural voter when the counties 
began to go against them. The 
yokel, who in 1906 was a type 
of stubborn Saxon independ- 
ence, is now a half-witted and 
half-intoxicated serf. We trust 
these words will be treasured 
up in the counties against the 
next General Election. It is a 
refreshing contrast to turn 
from this foolish vituperation 
to the attitude of Conservatives 
towards Scotland and northern 
England. They, too, are dis- 


appointed, for they hoped to do’ 


better, but there is no abuse 
of their fellow - countrymen. 
They admit the importance of 
the adverse verdict, and the 
necessity of working pati- 
ently for its revision. There 
can be no question which atti- 
tude is the more statesmanlike 
or the more patriotic. 

The importance of an elec- 
tion is obviously not to be 
measured by the majority re- 
turned. In England a great 
majority disappears by detri- 
tion, not by cataclysm: it took 
nine years for the Conservatives 
to wipe off the Whig majority 
given by the First Reform Bill. 
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To have reduced the swollen 
preponderance of 1906 to » 
normal figure is in itself an 
achievement of the nature of 
a victory. But, further, to 
justify Liberal policy, some. 
thing more was wanted than 
a Pyrrhic success. The Govern- 
ment offered a policy of revolu- 
tion, a revolution which they 
declared was passionately de- 
sired by what they called “the 
democracy.” “The democracy” 
have shown by their answer that 
they were in two minds about 
the whole business, a position 
very far from passionate. The 
justification of Mr Lloyd- 
George depended upon his 
sweeping the country. Dr 
Clifford’s estimate of a much 
increased Liberal majority 
would have met the case, but 
a majority of 122 means a 
fiasco. The first consequence, 
therefore, is that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is seriously 
discredited in the eyes of many 
of his supporters. The Fates 
are kind to Mr Asquith. Once 
again they have given him a 
chance to set his house in order, 
for there can be no question 
that the Prime Minister is in 
a vastly improved position, so 
far as he himself is concerned. 
The policy of rant and violence 
has been a failure, and Liberals 
who would have cheered it 
wildly had it succeeded, now 
declare that it was a blunder, 
and cast about for other tactics. 
Mr Churchill, among his other 
merits, is an excellent political 
barometer, and the eerie mod- 
eration of some of his recent 
speeches shows the weather 
that is coming. Mr Asquith, 
and what we may call the 
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Whig section of the Cabinet, 
are now to call the tune. As 
good citizens we cannot re- 
gret the change. Profoundly 
as we differ from Liberal 
policy, we are anxious that 
the Government of his Majesty 
should be carried on; and, 
though it may be tactically less 
advantageous for us as a4 
party, we would far rather 
see authority in the hands of 
responsible statesmen, however 
faulty we may think their views, 
than in the hands of frivolous 
and emotional demagogues. 
How Mr Asquith will fare 
depends on how he interprets 
the terms of his new lease of 
power. The country by a nar- 
row margin (for the Irish must 
be excluded) has declared for 
the Budget, and since this was 
the ground of dissolution it is 
right that the Budget should 
pass. The country has further, 
by the same small margin, de- 
clared against any immediate 
revision of our fiscal system. 
Finally, the country has signi- 
fied in general terms its wish 
that the Liberal Government 
should continue in office. What 
the country has not done is to 
pronounce against the House 
of Lords. There is so much 
misconception on this point 
that we will endeavour to put 
it clearly. Mr Asquith asked 
in explicit terms for such a 
majority as would enable him 
to force the Lords to agree 
to a limitation of their veto. 
He knew very well that any 
majority would not do this: 
it must be a majority of a 
sufficiently crushing kind to 
overawe opposition. There was 
good sense in this attitude. 
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Mr Asquith as a lawyer knows 
very well that in all civilised 
systems of government sweep- 
ing constitutional changes de- 
mand two conditions. In the 
first place, there must be a 
very large majority in their 
favour; and in the second 
place, that majority must be 
elected on this point, and this 
point only. There must be an 
ad hoc appeal on the consti- 
tutional issue alone. Now, the 
fact that we have an unwrit- 
ten constitution does not make 
the universal practice of civil- 
isation less applicable to our 
case. To change our consti- 
tution materially there must 
be a very large majority elected 
on the change, as the sole or 
the dominant issue; and this 
Mr Asquith saw clearly when 
he asked for “such a majority 
as,” &o. He has not got this 
majority, or anything like it. 
In the first place, it is too 
small in itself, and infinitely 
too small as compared with 
the majority before the elec- 
tions to show any decided 
national feeling. In the second 
place, it is a strangely patterned 
mosaic, in which it is difficult 
to detect any predominant col- 
our. Above all, it is perfectly 
clear that if there be a master 
colour it is not that of “Down 
with the Peers”; nay, it is cer- 
tain that this colour is scarcely 
in evidence at all. In spite of 
every type of inflammatory 
appeal from poster and plat- 
form, the people have declined 
to interest themselves in this 
matter. The present writer, 
who saw a good deal of the 
elections in different types of 
constituency, never attended 
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or heard of a meeting 
which showed much interest 
in the misdeeds of the 
Lords. In London, in the 
Midlands, in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, the subject after 
a time was tacitly dropped by 
both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. In the counties it was 
scarcely raised. The working 
man was eager to ask questions 
about dear food and more 
work, and occasionally about 
pensions and land policy, but 
he was bored to death with 
talk about the liberties of 
England, the rights of the 
Commons, and the dictatorship 
of the Peers. There are 
supposed to be one or two 
constituencies in Northumber- 
land which showed a faint 
interest in the matter, and it 
is reported (though opinions 
differ) that a few of the East 
Coast towns of Scotland were 
disturbed about the business. 
But the general attitude was 
sheer apathy. We do not say 
that this is a good sign, for in 
many ways it is better that a 
man should be concerned about 
the constitution of his country 
than about his stomach, but 
there can be no doubt about the 
fact. Mr Asquith will be wise 
to scrutinise carefully the terms 
of his new lease. 

If he persists in his “limited 
veto” or “single-chamber” 
policy, the House of Lords 
have nothing to do but to wait. 
The cards are all in their 
hands, and they will never 
consent to a scheme which 
would reduce Britain con- 
stitutionally to the level of 
Bulgaria and Greece. We do 
not suppose that Mr Asquith 
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would be so foolish as to pro- 
pose the creation of some five 
hundred new peers. It would 
not be a popular act, it would 
seriously weaken the prestige 
of the Crown, and it is ques- 
tionable, in view of the opinion 
of Brougham and Lyndhurst 
during the 1832 crisis, whether 
the House of Lords would be 
bound to accept the new 
creations. The alternative 
would be a dissolution on the 
“limited veto” issue, and Con- 
servatives need not fear the 
ensuing election. The country 
is not in the mood for the 
expense and worry of a second 
General Election on a question 
about which it is in no way 
interested. It seems to us 
more likely that Mr Asquith 
will propose a declaratory act 
prohibiting the veto of the 
Lords in the case of a finance 
bill, and at the same time 
defining such a bill so as to 
exclude the abuse of “ tacking.” 
This is a specious proposal, 
but we should hope that the 
Lords would reject it. Every 
lawyer knows that the most 
revolutionary changes in public 
policy can be effected by means 
of a pure finance bill, quite 
free from any suspicion of 
tacking. If we are to have a 
Second Chamber, it seems to us 
essential that it should have 
power to the last resort to 
reject any and every measure, 
financial or otherwise. But, 
whatever Mr Asquith’s tactics 
may be, the Lords must take 
up in earnest the question of 
their own reform. There are 
signs that moderate Liberals 
are inclined to see that it 1s 
their interest to meet the Upper 
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House half-way, and that their 
former attitude of “keep the 
Lords as they are, but draw 
their fangs,” does not recom- 
mend itself to the ordinary 
citizen. He wants an effective 
Second Chamber, and he wants 
the minimum of change that 
can be combined with efficiency. 
What he does not want is less 
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efficiency and violent change. 
It is the duty as well as the 
interest of the two historical 
parties to combine to establish 
a Second Chamber which shall 
be at once competent and 
popular, for the time may come 
when such a House will be our 
only bulwark against jacobinism 
and anarchy. 


II, 


We may leave here the idle 
task of speculating on the 
future for the more practical 
business of deducing from the 
election results certain lessons 
for the Conservative party. 
Loss and gain have been our 
portion ; the reason of the gain 
is fairly clear, but the loss 
wants a closer examination. 
Since we were the attacking 
party, we may take it that we 
have lost wherever we did not 
win—that is, in Wales, Scot- 
land, and the North of England. 
From Wales little was ex- 
pected. Traditional Liberal- 
ism, the power of Nonconform- 
ity, and a natural loyalty to 
the most distinguished Welsh- 
man who has appeared in 
British politics, gave the Gov- 
ernment large majorities. Scot- 
land was, in some ways, & 
surprise. It was generally 
believed that the industrial 
districts of the West would be 
less inclined for the somewhat 
antiquated brand of Liberalism 
which is associated with Scottish 
members. The truth seems to 
be that the election, being 
largely fought on old issues, 
resurrected much of the old 
Liberalism of the ‘eighties. 


Scottish Liberalism is one of 
the most stubborn and feudal 
forms of Conservatism that we 
know. It is loyalty partly to 
a tradition and partly to a 
man, for the spirit of Mr Glad- 
stone still walks on Scottish 
soil, and the echoes of Mid- 
Lothian have not died away. 
The people who hold this faith 
may be highly intelligent, but 
the grounds on which they hold 
it have rarely much reason in 
them. “My faither aye voted 
for auld Gladstone, and ye 
canna expect me to turn Tory 
noo.” Some day another Glad- 
stone will arise who will capture 
Scotland for Conservatism, for 
it is a land, oddly enough, where 
personalities are of more effect 
than principles. In the mean- 
time we can only admire our 
countrymen’s staunch and un- 
reasoning fidelity, which we 
take for a happy omen. Scot- 
land has always been famous 
for her loyalty to lost causes. 
The North of England is the 
real crux of the matter. Lanca- 
shire is a naturally Conservative 
county. In no part of England 
has the Church such a hold 
upon the masses, and nowhere 
do the cruder doctrines of 
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Socialism find less acceptance. 
The conditions of the cotton 
industry have made her a Free- 
trader, but she has not in any 
real sense become Liberal. In 
Yorkshire, on the other hand, 
a strong vein of dissenting 
Radicalism has always existed. 
But the great industries of 
places like Bradford, Leeds, 
and Sheffield are not like the 
spinning-mills of Lancashire. 
The argument for fiscal change 
can be enforced in their case 
with a direct local application. 
The position is, therefore, that 
Lancashire is Conservative in 
temper, but naturally inclined 
to be hostile to the new Conser- 
vative economics ; while York- 
shire, Radical in spirit, should 
on the facts of her industrial 
situation be predisposed to 
tariff revision. The result in 
both counties was unforeseen. 
The Lancashire workman, who 
might be expected to be a Free- 
trader, showed himself often, 
especially in the weaving towns, 
a strong believer in Tariff Re- 
form. In Yorkshire the at- 
traction of the Budget over- 
rode for the moment the Tariff 
Reform appeal. A very com- 
mon position was— We'll 
have the Budget, which is a 
bird in the hand; afterwards 
we'll have a try at Tariff Re- 
form, which is the bird in the 
bush.” But the point to notice 
is that the great majority, 
Lancashire Conservative and 
Yorkshire Radical, Free-trader 
and Tariff Reformer, voted 
solidly at the polls for the 
Liberal or Labour  candi- 
dates. 

That is to say, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire on the whole 
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have given a class vote. The 
men who applauded a Con- 
servative speaker and heckled 
a Liberal, when it came to the 
election day voted not for a 
principle but for what they had 
come to regard as their class, 
The trade union has become 
not merely an economic but 
a political organisation. The 
workman is beginning to stick 
by his class in politics as for 
some years he has stuck by it 
in industrial disputes. The 
Tory working-man, who used 
to be common in Lancashire, is 
fast disappearing. Soon the 
Liberal working-man will 
follow suit, and, if we are not 
alive to the danger, the masses 
will become one vast automatic 
machine for registering the 
decrees of a Labour caucus. 
That is the result of Mr Lloyd- 
George’s campaign, and we 
would not depreciate his tri- 
umph.- Conservatives are far 
too apt to underrate the power 
of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Because his argu- 
ments are mostly trash, his 
humour the banter of the 
auctioneer, and his heroics 
silliness, they decry his poli- 
tical gifts. Because he is an 
acute annoyance to decent 
Liberals they imagine that he 
carries little weight. The 
truth is that Mr Lloyd-George 
has an almost uncanny fore- 
sight. Beaten argumentatively 
from pillar to post, he saw 
that the only way to enable 
the Liberals to win was to 
turn the conflict into a war of 
the “Haves” and the “ Have- 
nots.” His first step was the 
Budget, his second a series of 
speeches in which he pointed 
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the moral of that distinguished 
measure. Every device was 
used to stir up class bitter- 
ness. Our economic system 
was represented as a design 
in snow and ink, the inno- 
cent toiler fleeced by the un- 
scrupulous entrepreneur, the 
small tradesman oppressed by 
the ground landlord, the la- 
bourer a serf of the peer. He 
drew the rich as a race of 
half-witted and immoral de- 
generates. Was it unnatural 
that the workman should begin 
to think that the interests of 
labour and capital were dia- 
metrically opposed, and that 
it was his business to use his 
numbers to get as big a share 
of the spoil as he could? He 
might interest himself in Lib- 
eral or Conservative policies, 
but in the long-run his place 
was with his class. Mr Lloyd- 
George and Mr Ure may have 
their faults, but they have 
rendered their party one 
tremendous service. By re- 
viving the old bad spirit of 
class hatred, they have won 
to-day a kind of victory at the 
polls. To-morrow the same 
spirit may destroy them, for 
they are playing with the 
stuff of revolutions. 

The English counties are 
in a very different case. If 
the cry of “dear food” was 
likely to scare anybody, it 
was surely the agricultural 
labourer. As a rule, there is 
little rural unemployment, so 
the “more employment” ar- 
gument of the Conservatives 
did not affect him. Tariff 
Reform had no obvious gifts 
for him. On the other hand, 
his “bitter cry” had become 
VOL. CLXXXVII.—NO. MCXXXIII. 
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one of the platform assets 
of the Liberal party. Small 
Holdings Bills were to throw 
open the land to him, and in 
some occult way the Budget 
was to improve his status. 
In any case, his presumed 
hereditary oppressor, the land- 
lord, was being shot at, and it 
was believed that he would en- 
thusiastically approve. These 
expectations have not been ful- 
filled. The despised agrioul- 
tural labourer, alone among 
the working classes of this 
country, seems to have mas- 
tered the truth of the solid- 
arity of labour and capital. 
He sees with a clearness de- 
nied to his critics that in the 
end his master’s interest is his; 
that you cannot damage the 
employer without reacting on 
the employee. He is a little 
tired of Cockney land policy, 
small holdings schemes devised 
by gentlemen who barely know 
a horse from a cow. He is 
aware that in most parishes 
if he wants a small holding 
he can get one, but that the 
difficulty is how to make a liv- 
ing on it: and in this primary 
question he finds no Liberal 
interest. The problem of how 
to benefit the labourer has no 
platform appeal compared with 
that of how to hit the squire. 
Above all, little as he knows 
of finance, he does not under- 
stand why the land, from 
which he gets his living like 
his father before him, should 
be singled out for special tax- 
ation when other forms of 
property go free. When he 
hears wild denunciations of 
peers and landlords, he is per- 
plexed and wear for he 
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knows them for good fellows 
in the main, men he can 
understand and get on with,— 
very different from the Radi- 
cal lawyer or journalist, who 
comes down once in a while 
to patronise him. So, without 
any wide outlook, but with a 
tenacious grip of a few truths, 
he voted steadily against the 
party which would set the 
classes at loggerheads, and 
thereby revealed himself as a 
sound and reasonable citizen. 
Looking back at the varied 
features of the election, there 
stand out certain lessons which 
it is the business of the Con- 
servative party to take seri- 
ously to heart. The first is 
that old moral, which is drawn 
after every defeat, but which 
in this case has a special char- 
acter and importance. The 
party machine stands sorely 
in need of improvement. We 
are commonly supposed to be 
financially better off than the 
Liberals, but the ordinary ob- 
server at an election would 
have no doubt as to which 
side had most ready money. 
The Liberal policy is to en- 
courage young men of talent, 
to pay their expenses, and 
find them possible seats. The 
Conservative policy seems to be 
to accept whoever can put up 
sufficient funds, without con- 
sidering whether he is likely 
to win the seat, or whether he 
would be much gain to the 
party if he did. If a man’s 
expenses are paid, it will 
usually be in some constituency 
which is given up as hopeless. 
Now this is not the kind 


of policy that brings success. 
If funds are short more must 
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be got: if they are adequate 
they must be used in a more 
businesslike way. A party 
fights to win, and it should 
endeavour to provide itself 
with winning material. The 
Liberals make it much easier 
for able men, who have no 
great wealth behind them, to 
find seats in the House. If we 
look at the late Parliament we 
find that the best fighting 
stuff on the Liberal benches 
was provided from this class. 
It is no good blinking facts. 
The Conservative party is 
usually weaker in able new 
members, especially in able 
young members, than its op- 
ponents, and the reason is 
simply that it does not take 
the trouble to find them. If 
we look at the universities we 
do not see the best talent 
among the younger men uni- 
formly on the Liberal side, 
but the Liberal party machine 
exploits what it has, and the 
Conservative does not. In the 
struggles of the future, brains 
will be a better weapon than a 
long purse, or, for that matter, 
a long presidency of the local 
Conservative association. We 
made another mistake in Jan- 
uary, which should not be 
repeated. We did not con- 
centrate half enough upon 
strategical positions. The 
Gorton division of Lancashire 
is a case in point. It was 
officially described as hopeless, 
and the Conservative candidate 
as weak. Asa matter of fact, 
he came very near to wiping 
out a Labour majority of over 
4000 and winning the seat, 
with no assistance from the 
party machine. It would have 
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been wiser to have paid a little 
more attention to places like 
Gorton, a win in which would 
have had enormous strategical 
value, rather than to have 
concentrated on increasing the 
majority in constituencies which 
might reasonably be regarded 
as safe. 

The second lesson is that a 
sincere and constructive land 
policy is one of the first duties 
of our party. The Cockneyism 


of the Liberal schemes has. 


wor us rural votes, and a 
wise and practical policy on 
our own account will retain 
this support, and add industrial 
votes from the towns. The 
Liberal attitude to the land has 
always had an element of 
curious mysticism in it. It 
assumes that if you add to the 
discomfort of the landlord you 
increase in some supernatural 
way the comfort of the tenant ; 
but it is always the discomfort 
of the rich that engrosses it, 
and by no means the pros- 
perity of the poor. The result 
of this quaint absorption is to 
make it impossible for Liberals 
to understand the meaning of 
land settlement. Their Scot- 
tish Smallholders Bill would 
have ended in the bankruptcy 
of the average smallholder 
within a year. Their English 
Smallholders Bill is a harm- 
less measure of academic re- 
form, which provides for a 
creation of such holdings in 
districts where they do not 
exist, but the only people to 
take advantage of it are the 
people who want a little farm 
as a hobby. There is no pro- 
vision anywhere for true land 
settlement, for assisting those 
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who have small capital to re- 
turn to the land and to make a 
living from it. The Liberal 
believes that enough has been 
done if he dumps a man on the 
soil and leaves him to the 
grace of God; but on such 
lines no successful settlement 
was ever made. If we are to 
meet the desire in the indus- 
trial communities for some 
avenue of return to country 
life, and if at the same time 
we are to make our settlements 
a real asset to our rural 
economy, we must not relax 
our care till the work is com- 
plete. Mr _ Balfour’s land 
policy, announced just before 
the elections, must be elabor- 
ated and given a foremost 
place in the Conservative pro- 
gramme. It involves the in- 
stitution by the State of co- 
operative methods in order that 
the smallholder may be able 
to compete on an equality with 
the large farmer ; the provision 
of loans by means of land 
banks supported by State 
credit; and the assistance of 
the holder in the matter of 
freehold purchase. These are 
the methods on which intensive 
settlement has succeeded in 
other countries, and there is 
every reason to believe that 


.they will be successful with us. 


The key of the problem, let it 
never be forgotten, is to make 
certain that the settler will get 
a living from the land—a point 
which Liberalism utterly ig- 
nores. We believe that the 
State should hold a man’s 
hand till he can walk by him- 
self, but that after he can walk 
there is no need for further in- 
terference. Now this policy, 
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which is at once practicable 
and far-reaching, appeals 
alike to the country and to 
the towns, It offers a chance 
to the poor man, for whom the 
Liberal Land Bills do nothing. 
Every year some eighty per 
cent of the men on one labour 
colony, known to the writer, 
who have been given a train- 
ing on the land, are sent back 
to the towns to kick their 
heels, or at the best to dissipate 
their training in some un- 
skilled urban employment. 
Such methods are a waste both 
of money and men. It is for 
us to institute a land policy 
which shall increase the pro- 
ductiveness of British land, 
revive rural prosperity, palli- 
ate the disease of unemploy- 
ment by opening a new career 
to men of a certain aptitude, 
and bring the problems of rural 
and urban economy into one 
survey. The follies of Liberal 
land legislation must be met 
not with a blank denial but 
with a sound alternative. 

But most of all it is our 
business to break down the 
class antagonism which Mr 
Lloyd-George has created in 
the industrial areas. It will 
be a slow task and a difficult 
task, for the forts of folly are 
not undermined in a day. We 
have to admit frankly the jus- 
tice of the workman’s claim for 
better conditions and equal 
chances. We have to show 
ourselves active in those causes 
which mean much to him—a 
comprehensive pensions scheme, 
insurance against unemploy- 
ment and sickness, and a 


wholesale revision of the Poor 
Such reforms are in 


Law. 
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the true sense Conservative, for 
they are based on a belief in 
the organic interdependence of 
the parts of the State. But 
above all we must educate 
the industrial areas out of the 
“class” fallacy, which is both 
economically and politically 
ruinous. The Liberal party 
has stolen the Socialist old 
clothes ; very ancient garments 
they are, for the wiser Socialist 
has long discarded them, They 
imagine that the distribution 
of existing wealth, assuming it 
to be possible, in some way 
or other creates new wealth; 
that, if you have ten potatoes, 
and want to feed five hungry 
men, the way is to give them 
two each, rather than to get 
more potatoes. In the second 
place, they share the antique 
heresy that labour and capital 
are so independent that the 
health or debility of the one 
has no direct bearing on the 
wellbeing of the other. These 
are the principles which under- 
lie Liberal policy; and the 
Socialist, who is, as a rule, a 
much more thoughtful poli- 
tician, seeing that his old ad- 
versaries are inclined to play 
his game, gives them his cyn- 
ical approval. It is the duty 
of Conservatives to break down 
this wall of prejudice, which 
prevents the workman from 
voting on a principle like an 
intelligent citizen. They will 
have many allies in this task, 
and the strongest will be the 
plain logic of experience. It 
should not be hard to convince 
thinking men how intricately 
the interests of labour and 
capital are intertwined ; and, 
when this is achieved, it is only 
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a step to a broader view of the 
whole economic problem. That 
is all that Conservatism asks 
for. It is content to stake every- 
thing upon reason and inquiry. 
It courts the full light of day, 
and fears only the twilight of 
class bigotry and shallow pre- 
judice. In this educative task 
there is one way in which 
Conservative employers of 
labour can render immense 
assistance. There is no dem- 
onstration of the truth we 
have stated which comes home 
to the workman with such 
effect as that given by his 
participation in some seheme 
of profit-sharing. We know 
very well that in many indus- 
tries such schemes are out of 
the question. But in many, 
especially those not formed 
into companies, a wise em- 
ployer might with profit to 
his business and advantage to 
the State so arrange matters 
that the workman had a stake 
in the success of the enter- 
prise. Such partnerships of 
capital and labour are more 
educative than all the theories 
in the world. If the fallacies 
of agitators are to be finally 
exploded, capital must take 
labour into its confidence. 
Our main business for the 
present is, as we have said, edu- 
cative and deliberative. There 
is an immense constructive task 
in front of us, and before we 
can enter upon it we must get 
our minds clear on every detail. 
We have to work out a land 
policy which shall meet the 
needs of the cities and the 
equally pressing needs of the 


counties, and which shall be’ 


no forced hothouse plant, but 


a natural growth, deep-rooted 
in fact. We have to show 
that Conservatism, so far from 
being blind to social evils, is 
the only creed which goes to 
the heart of the problem. We 
have to work out a new con- 
stitutional machinery, legis- 
lative and executive, which 
shall be adequate to the re- 
quirements of the Empire. 
Above all, we have to face 
the great economic question, 
which stretches from English 
unemployment at one end to 
Imperial defence at the other, 
—the question of how we are 
to increase our national and 
Imperial assets, and provide 
that new wealth which alone 
can solve our social dfficulties, 
and which no juggling with 
present wealth will provide. 
This is the central fact of 
our policy—the restoration of 
nationalist economics. Every 
other reform depends upon the 
increased productivity which 
will follow inevitably from a 
reform of our present casual 
fiscal methods, for such a 
change implies a new attitude 
towards every public question. 
The most far-reaching scheme 
of Imperial unity, as well as 
the homeliest measure of social 
betterment, becomes practicable 
only when we resolve to look 
economic facts squarely in the 
face. Tariff Reform is the 
fundamental foundation of 
Conservative policy, because 
on the attitude which it in- 
volves depends the realisation 
of all other ideals. These 
are high and difficult matters, 
but there is much to give 
Conservatives courage. They 
are fighting against a patch- 
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work faith and a motley army. 
The Liberalism which based 
itself on a noble if mistaken 
creed and a rigorous logic 
was a formidable enemy; but 
the Liberalism which has 
abandoned the appeal to 
reason and sets its trust in 
class jealousy and sectarian 
passion is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. It will be destroyed 
sooner or later by the furies 
which it seeks to unchain. 
We fight to-day, in a sense in 
which we have never fought 
before, for the organic con- 
ception of the State, for na- 
tional and imperial unity, for 
the progress which founds itself 
upon fact and reason. 

In such a war we have great 
allies. It is never very safe 
to generalise about national 
spirit; but we can see through 
the ages of our history a spirit 
which, when blown into flame 
at a crisis, has consumed the 
forces of secession and dis- 
union. It is the spirit which 
made a monarchy out of a 
heptarchy and an empire out 
of a monarchy. This true 
and ancient English feeling 
has been always the foe of 
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sectarianism, whether religious 
or political, Puritan or Jacob- 
ite, oligarchic or popular. It 
has stood for the unity of the 
nation, the community of pub- 
lic interest. It is an ill force 
to war against; for it is the 
essential England—that Eng- 
land which is slow and patient 
and in the long-run very sure, 
A certain Mr A. H. Scott, a 
Lancashire Liberal member, 
made a speech last year which 
contained these significant 
words: “Even if the Germans 
did come, they would not be 
such fools as to interfere with 
the industrial and wealth-pro- 
ducing classes. They would 
only interfere with the land- 
owning classes; and if it was 
the latter’s land which was 
protected, then let them pay 
for the protection.” Such 
treason against nationality may 
be talked with impunity for a 
season, but England will not 
endure the sectary for ever. 
There comes a day when the 
country awakens to his mis- 
chief, and he is called by his 
true name; and on that day 
his seditions are blown into 
thinnest air. 
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